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Art. I.—Marcus Aurelius and the Christian Church. 
Mare-Auréle et la Fin du Monde antique. Par Ernest Renan. 


A STRIKING instance of the irony of literary history has often 
been observed in the fact that a century ago, and for long 
after, the ablest exposition of the theological controversies of 
the Fathers was the production of a writer who viewed the 
whole fabric of Christianity with sarcastic unbelief. A similar 
paradox may be seen in our own day. It is true, indeed, that 
the author of ‘Marc-Auréle’ shows a very different temper 
from that of the man whom Byron described as— 


Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 


For while Gibbon scarcely veiled his hatred for Christianity, 
M. Renan is evidently drawn to the subject on which he has 
spent twenty of the best years of his life by a genuine 
sympathetic interest. Still it is not a little remarkable that 
the most vivid history of the early Church ever written has 
just come to us from the pen of an author who declines 
to admit the Divine origin and lofty claims of the religion of 
the New Testament. From the day when the world was 
shocked and fascinated by the first appearance of the ‘ Vie de 
Jésus,’ till the publication of the seventh and last volume of 
the ‘ Histoire des Origines du Christianisme,’ M. Renan has 
held a spell over his readers that compels them to admire 
even when they dissent. One of the profoundest scholars of 
the age, he is also one of its most brilliant literary men. 


Thus M. Renan has rescued the most important epoch of the 
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world’s history from the dreary domain of learned dulness. 
He has described it with a freshness, with a force, and with a 
a glow of colour that make his most elaborate historical 
disquisitions rivals of the popular novels in the circulating 
library. The clearest of clear French styles, a terse, epigram- 
matic pungency, a suffused warmth of sentiment, a skilful 
use of illustrative allusions—these are some of the charac- 
teristics that charm us on every page of his writings. But 
these very attractive characteristics should put us on our 
guard against following M. Renan without great caution. 
Lord Macaulay once called attention to the modern practice of 
separating the two ingredients of which history is composed 
—the poetry and the philosophy. ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ he 
said, ‘gives us a novel; Mr. Hallam a critical and argu- 
mentative history.’ Who can doubt that if Mr. Hallam had 
possessed the vivid imagination of the ‘ wizard of the North * 
the perfect judicial impartiality which is the great merit 
of his works would have been seriously imperilled? Now 
the object of M. Renan is not simply to produce a pictorial 
representation of unquestionable transactions, but to conduct 
a critical examination in one of the most delicate problems. 
He tells us that the judgment and solid erudition of a Tille- 
mont were sufficient for the writing of an ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History.’ His own aim is not to write such a history. The 
capacity to investigate questions concerning the origin of 
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century, and the origin of Christianity is the subject of 
M. Renan’s work. <A more difficult task cannot be conceived. 
It requires scientific precision, philosophic discernment, spiri- 
tual insight. The work is essentially analytic. But, unfor- 
tunately, M. Renan’s temperament is eminently synthetic, 
plastic, poetic, imaginative. When he is describing characters 
and events he sets them before us in life-like colours with a 
few masterly strokes. Nothing could excel his delicate por- 
trait of Marcus Aurelius; his description of the persecution 
at Lyons and Vienna thrills us as though that ancient event 
were as recent as the Bulgarian horrors. But when M. Renan 
discusses causes and principles—that is to say, when he turns 
from the work which he thinks any of his poor, despised 
ecclesiastical historians might accomplish fairly enough, and 
tackles his peculiar, chosen task—he is heavily handicapped 
by his own genius. Neander showed a genuine philosophic 
mind in discriminating between the relative weight and inci- 
dence of a diversity of influences; and Neander was dull. 
M. Renan must be brilliant at any cost. The splendid direct- 


things is, he says, the intellectual conquest of the nineteenth | 
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M. Renan. ‘ 3. 


ness of his style will not endure the clogging impediments of 
qualifying circumstances. His immense generalizations take 
away our breath. Great sweeping statements fascinate us 
with their magnificent breadth, their crystal clearness, their 
unqualified force. You may find enough of such statements 
on a single page to require a whole volume of matter if the 
arguments pro and con were to be added. I call attention to 
this fact without the slightest idea of throwing suspicion on 
the intellectual honesty of M. Renan. I simply wish to point 
out that it is a consequence of the essential characteristics 
of his style and of the habits of thinking dependent on his 
special gifts, and that therefore we cannot be too cautious in 
accepting his conclusions. 

A more grave difficulty arises from M. Renan’s attitude 
towards Christianity itself. He seems to regard it much in 
the same way in which a sentimental juryman might look at 
a beautiful adventuress. He does not believe in its claims; 
but he is charmed by its graces. He stands almost alone 
with his singular amalgam of intellectual contempt and 
emotional sympathy. <A portrait of Santa Teresa which 
dilated on the beauty and earthly attractions of the woman, 
and ignored the saintliness of the mystic, would of course be 
offensive to a Carmelite. To the devout Christian a similar 
admiration for his faith is in some respects more unpleasant 
than the rougher treatment of it by Strauss. M. Renan deals 
with the most glorious pages of the Church’s history. It 
is the heroic age of Christianity; in M. Renan’s hands it 
becomes the romantic age. Only Milton could adequately 
celebrate its epic grandeur; but as M. Renan brings it before 
us, it seems to be more suitable as a subject for Tasso. There 
were giants in those days; in the ‘ Histoire des Origines du 
Christianisme’ these giants appear as fit personages for the 
ballads of the troubadours. ‘The confessors and martyrs of 
the early Church were most concerned with the truths which 
had been intrusted to them. As citizens of the kingdom 
of heaven, they recognized their first duty in fidelity to their. 
Lord and Master. Hating and loathing the corruptions of 
the world, they aimed at cultivating holiness in their own 
souls. The best of them are thus characterized by firm 
convictions, loyal devotion to Christ, high moral principles. 
Of course, M. Renan does not forget these leading elements 
of the Christian type. But he certainly does not bring them 
sufficiently forward. He does not make the reason for suffer- 
ing martyrdom quite clear. Paying little attention to the 
fundamental faith of the Church, he is chiefly attracted by 
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what is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful and important 
features of its early history, though a feature that is essen- 
tially derivative from that faith—viz., brotherly love. Even 
this is not always set before us on its best side. The pure 
and lofty Christian ayd77 is flushed with something like the 
earthly glow that belongs more naturally to an entirely 
different affection, the Greek épws. 

These two points, then—M. Renan’s innate preference of 
the rich and vivid colours of romance to the sober greys of 
philosophy, and his peculiar views of Christianity itself— 
need to be borne in mind as we turn over his very attractive 

ages. Thus put on our guard, however, we may derive not a 
Fittle solid information from the results of his great scholarship, 
which he serves up in the most appetising style of French 
literary cuisine ; and we may find still more profit in the new 
light which he throws upon familiar facts of history. M. 
Renan is especially useful to us when he treats of the condi- 
tion of the Roman world, the aspects of pagan society, and 
the, so to speak, more secular phases of his subject. 


The age to which M. Renan’s latest volume is devoted is 


certainly one of the most interesting in the history of civili- 


zation as well as in that of Christianity ; Marcus Aurelius, its. 


central figure, will always instruct and delight us with his 
beautiful writings and his still more beautiful character. The 
superlative mood is dangerous. We may not be ready to give 
full assent to Gibbon’s famous saying, that, ‘if a man were called 
to fix the period in the history of the world, during which the 
condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, 
he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus.’ For during 
this period fierce wars broke out on the Danube and in the 
extreme East. Slavery still degraded its millions of wretched 
victims. The scenes of the circus continued to debauch the 
popular character, and gladiatorial shows to brutalize it. 
Considering the numbers of the Christians, the perpetual 
danger in which they all stood and the fearful persecutions 
of some of them must have contributed an appreciable ele- 
ment of trouble to the average condition of the Empire. 
Earthquakes, desolating plagues, and a disastrous inunda- 
tion of the Tiber added natural distresses. Milman calls 
attention to the existence of a vague presentiment that the 
dominion of Rome would expire on the confines of the German 
forests. Indeed, the gloom and apprehensions of the time 
seem so to have roused the passions of the superstitious 
populace as to have instigated the fiercest persecutions of the 
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Christians. Nevertheless, there was mych that was happy 
about this age. Within the vast bounds of the Roman Empire 
peace reigned unbroken. The internal police was fairly 
organized. For the first time in the history of the world, we 
are told, it was safe for a man to travel alone and unarmed 
from Asia to the confines of Spain. The harshness of slavery, 
though not destroyed, was restrained. The cruelties of the 
arena could not yet be abolished; but Marcus Aurelius 
decidedly discouraged them—former emperors had been most 
eager in promoting them. It was no small thing that nations 
which had never known any condition but one of war were 
forced, though by the iron hand of an imperial sway, to 
submit to the civilizing influences of peace. Thus, like the 
numerous nationalities of our Indian Empire, they not only 
gained the prosperity of peace, they also came to enjoy for 
the first time the boon of just laws and impartial administra- 
tion. M. Renan has pointed out that to this epoch, and not 
to the days of Justinian, must be accredited the origin of an - 
institution which, next to Christianity, has done more than 
anything else to bring about the civilization of Europe, viz., 
he Roman law. So vigorously was it inaugurated that it 
continued to develop right on through the disgraceful reigns 
of succeeding emperors. 

Thanks to the principle of adoption, the world was governed 
during more than eighty years (from 98 a.p. to 180 a.p.) by @ 
succession of the very best emperors. Men began to hope 
that those horrible monsters of devilish cruelty and unnatural 
lust, who went by the hated name of ‘ The Cesars,’ had passed 
away like the phantoms of a nightmare. Unhappily, the 
first acts of Commodus proved the hope to be a delusion. 
But there was much to justify it. Nerva, calm, wise, judi- 
cious ; Trajan, a model soldier, vigorous and magnanimous ; 
Hadrian, the ‘Grand Monarch’ of the Qld World, the patron of 
art, possessed with a passion for adorning even third-rate 
cities with splendid buildings, promising halycon days of 
material prosperity; Antoninus Pius, that happy combina- 
tion of the saint, the philosopher, and the man of action, 
whom M. Renan denominates the most perfect sovereign who 
has ever reigned; and lastly, Marcus Aurelius, less vigorous 
in action than his predecessor, perhaps, but equally wise, 
good, and amiable ;—such men would go far to reconcile the 
most ardent democrat to the yoke of a paternal government. 
Their rule was mild as well as wise and just. The vicious 
‘Caesars’ had treated the Empire as their private property, 
and its inhabitants as the slaves of their mad caprice. But 


these five great emperors, one and all, reigned for the promo- 
tion of the public good. They were almost like what we call 
constitutional sovereigns. In them the civil magistrate was 
more prominent than the military commander. ‘The greatest 
misfortune of the age was that Marcus Aurelius had a son. 
If, like his four immediate predecessors, he had been without 
a natural heir, in all probability he would have selected and 
adopted a worthy successor. The birth of Commodus shattered 
the admirable system of adoption, and restored the stupid but 
unavoidable custom of hereditary succession, with its all- 
frightful hazards. 

Comparatively little is known of the successive transactions 
of the life of Marcus Aurelius; but that little is well known. 
A few brief sentences, therefore, will serve here as a reminder 
of its principal landmarks. The emperor sprang from one of 
those old Roman families in which the simplicity of republican 
manners was preserved amidst the shameless licentiousness 
of later times. He was born at Rome in the year a.p. 121. 
When only eight years old ‘the sweet melancholy child’ 
attracted the notice of Hadrian by his good-nature, his docility, 
and his inability to tell a lie. Three or four years later he 
assumed the plain, coarse garb of a philosopher, and began 
to practice Stoical austerities so rigorously that his health 
suffered, and his mother interfered, making him spread some 
skins on his hard couch. The rhetoricians and the philo- 
sophers were rivals and enemies. But the young Marcus 
received the varied instructions of both schools. Thus his 
education attained a breadth of culture as well as a lofty tone 
of thought. He became an excellent Greek scholar; he was 
acquainted with almost every branch of learning ; and, what 
is more remarkable in a philosopher, he was trained in the 
arts that minister to the esthetic side of life—painting, for 
example. At eighteen years of age he was the recognized 
heir of the Empire. M. Renan describes how he appeared at 
court with his plain clothes, his neglected beard, his body 
attenuated by asceticism, his eyes worn with study. He tells 
us himself that he was happy to discover that he could retain 
the simplicity of a philosopher in the midst of all the splen- 
dour of a palace without sacrificing the dignity of a prince. 
When, at the age of forty, he received the image of Fortune 
from the dying Antoninus Pius, and became supreme ruler of 
the world, it was with ‘neither surprise nor joy.’ He delighted 
in meditative retirement ; yet he did not hesitate to plunge 
into scenes of wearisome activity. He hated war, and was 
profoundly sceptical of its ultimate utility; yet he carried it 
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on with conscientious self-devotion, and shared with his 
soldiers the rigours of camp life on the icebound banks of the 
Danube. His later years were saddened by domestic trouble. 
His wife, ‘ young, capricious, of an ardent temperament, and 
a marvellous beauty,’ felt about as much sympathy for the 
high thinking and plain living of the emperor’s friends as 
Mary Stuart showed for Scotch Puritanism. His son Com- 
modus M. Renan describes as ‘a kind of stupid athlete, 
eapable of nothing but physical exercises, a superb boy- 
butcher, ferocious, delighting only in killing.” Oppressed 
with sadness, and weakened by an internal disease, Marcus 
Aurelius succumbed to an epidemic that was raging in his 
army on the Danube, and died in the sixtieth year of his age. 
He was taken to Rome and buried in the great mausoleum of 
Hadrian. All his subjects loved him, and the mourning for 
his death was deep and universal. In touching affectionate- ~ 
ness the citizens dropped his high-sounding titles, and lamented - 
him, according to their ages, as, ‘Marcus, my father!’ 
‘Marcus, my*brother !’ ‘ Marcus, my son !’ 

But the real life of Marcus Aurelius was his inner life, and 
that life he has revealed to us himself as no Boswell could 
ever describe it. The chief value of the ‘ Meditations’ is the 
portrait of the writer which is photographed on every page. 
We degrade the book if we use it as a common manual of 
Stoic philosophy. Indeed, if we only want that, we shall 
find it more satisfactorily in the clearer exposition and set 
discourses of the professed teacher of philosophy, Epictetus. 
Marcus Aurelius attempted no new departure of thought; his 
ideas are the same as those of the famous slave; his style is 
often crabbed and obscure; he observes no particular order— 
writing down his ideas day by day just as they occur to him. 
What he does is to give us a perfect revelation of himself. 
Unlike those formal diaries that strike a falsetto note in the 
too obvious consciousness of the writer that he is composing 
with the probability of future publication in view, the ‘ Medi- 
tations’ is a commonplace book, intended only for the private 
use of the emperor. Thus it charms us with an unobtrusive 
sincerity. We see in it the secret workings of a great soul; 
we feel, to borrow a not very felicitous expression from 
Wordworth, ‘the very pulse of the machine.’ A peculiar 
fascination draws us to all such self-revelations, though they 
represent as motley a picture gallery as St. Paul’s Epistles, 
St. Augustine’s ‘Confessions,’ Montaigne’s chatty ‘ Essays,’ 
.Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abounding,’ Sir Thomas Browne’s eccentric 
‘Religio Medici,’ down even to the immodest nudity of Rou- 
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seau’s ‘Confessions.’ But how few men can go through the 
severe ordeal of unlocking the most secret chambers of their 
souls without discovering some obnoxious skeleton in the cup- 
board! It is the supreme glory of the ‘ Meditations’ that we 
see therein mirrored, without any suspicion of deceit, one of 
the noblest, purest, gentlest men who ever lived. 

The ‘ Meditations’ of Marcus Aurelius is a colloquy between 
the writer and his own soul. It is the finest specimen the 
world has ever seen of that most difficult process, thorough 
introspection. He says, ‘Through not observing what is in 
the mind of another a man has seldom been seen to be un- 
happy; but those who do not observe the movements of their 
own minds must of necessity be unhappy.’ Every night, in 
the solitude of his tent, the emperor examines his conduct 
during the day with impartial wisdom. The object which 
inspires this self-examination is moral self-improvement. 
Throughout the whole he manifests a lofty conscientiousness, 
an almost painful secrupulousness. He is perpetually drilling 
himself with strict discipline. . 

The book is pervaded with a tone of great melancholy, 
which deepens towards the close into a really pathetic sad- 
ness. The emperor’s natural temperament, his feeble health, 
his family troubles, and the evils that threatened his Empire, 
combined to induce this mood. ‘ What was wanting in him,’ 
says M. Renan, ‘was a fairy’s kiss at his birth—a very philo- 
sophical thing in its way; I mean the art of yielding to 
nature, the gaiety which understands that abstinence and 
endurance are not everything, and that life should also be 
able to find a place for smiling and enjoying.’ There is 
scarcely a spark of humour in all his writfMgs, unless, perhaps, 
we may detect it in the quaint saying, ‘Consider that men 
will do the same things nevertheless, even though thou 
shouldst burst.’ Whatever cause we may assign to it, the 
fact is profoundly significant that the best man of his age, 
the man of deepest thought and noblest aims, the man who 
realized most perfectly the loftiest standard of morality of the 
pagan world, the man who came nearest to the Christian type 
of character outside the pale of the Church—that this man 
was the saddest man of his age. Blandina, the poor slave 
_ girl, was happy in all her tortures compared with the emperor 
with his internal martyrdom, dying of a broken heart. Yet, 
martyr as he was, it is not to be supposed for one moment 
that Marcus Aurelius belonged to the miserable school of 
whining self-made martyrs. He never complains. The cha- 
racteristic of his philosophy is calm and dignified submission. 
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In his earlier writings he fortifies himself for the battle of 
life; later he is constantly persuading himself to be resigned 
to death. His aim is to be independent of the vicissitudes 
of the outer world, and to live upon the resources of ‘ the inner 
city of the mind.’ Not that we are to think of him as unsocial, 
sour, hard, or contemptuous in his treatment of other people. 
On the contrary, his ‘ Meditations’ reveals a generous spirit of 
tolerance for those who differ from him, a lenity and charity 
in his judgment of them. He sacrificed himself entirely to 
the public good. To his enemies he showed a spirit of for- 
giveness which many would do well to emulate. For example, 
when he heard of the death of Avidius Cassius, the man whose 
rebellion thwarted what promised to be the most successful, 
and was certainly the most important, enterprize of the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, the emperor only expressed regret that 
he had lost the expected pleasure of pardoning him. So 
beautiful a soul has naturally earned for itself a very high - 
place in the ‘choir invisible,’ and the book in which its best 
thoughts are preserved is wisely treasured as one of the 
choicest heirlooms of the race. There is here a rich inner life 
that should put to shame our boast of superior civilization so 
long as we continue to offer social incense to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s athletic barbarians of the aristocracy, and withal a 
pith and substance that might serve as a wholesome tonic for 
Mr. Oscar Wild and the limp Kensington esthetes. 

Nevertheless M. Renan’s outrageously extravagant admira- 
tion for the ‘Meditations’ ‘o’erleaps itself,’ and provokes 
irreverent questions. After speaking of the singular elevation 
which it gains through being detached from any bond of 
system, he adds— 


L’auteur du livre de l'Imitation lui-méme, quoique fort détaché des 
querelles d’école, n’atteint pas jusque-la; car sa maniere de sentir est 
essentiellement chrétienne; dtez les dogmes chrétiens, son livre ne garde 
plus qu’une partie deson charme. Le livre de Marc-Auréle, n’ayant aucune 
base dogmatique, conservera éternellement sa fraicheur. Tous, depuis 
Vathée, ou celui qui se croit tel, jusqu’’ homme le plus engagé dans 
les croyances particuliéres de chaque culte, peuvent y trouver des fruits 
dédification. C’est le livre le plus purement humain qu'il y ait (‘ Mare- 
Auréle,’ p. ~ 


In what sense is the work of Marcus Aurelius ‘the most 
purely human book in existence’? Ifby human we mean the 
characteristics of average humanity, the Odes and Epistles 
of Horace are more human than reflections of a philosophy 
barely realized in life. If we give the name to that which 
belongs to the many-sided life of mankind as a whole, the plays 
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of Shakespeare are the most human works in the world. Does 
M. Renan wish us to understand that the ‘ Meditations’ is the 
book which finds its echo in the deepest thoughts of humanity? 
If so, his comparison with the ‘Imitatio Christi’ is not just. 
For what is it that makes us feel now and then in reading 
that exquisite book a slight shock in the presence of ideas 
which have ceased to be of value? Surely it is not the Chris- 
tianity, but the monasticism and sacramentarianism with 
which it is in sympathy. It is true, indeed, that the Christian 
creed underlying it prevents it from finding full sympathy in 
‘the atheist, or the man who thinks himself such.’ But if the 
absence of that creed gives to the ‘ Meditations’ a certain 
superiority in superficial breadth, the presence of the ascetic 
elements, which correspond to similar characteristics in the 
medizval book of devotion, does more to narrow its applica- 
tion. And, moreover, what it thus gains in breadth it loses 
in power. 

There is of course a certain obvious sense in which a work 
that is confined to the limitations of natural humanity is more 
human than one which reaches out into the supernatural, and 
therefore, the superhuman. But in a deeper sense the latter 
may be the more human of the two. What if man cannot 
truly know himself till the light from a higher spiritual 
sphere falls upon him? What if there be secret chambers of 
the soul which can only be opened by the key of superhuman 
truth? chords that only vibrate in response to unearthly 
notes ? powers that only break their slumbers and leap into 
activity under the touch of Divine influences? And what if 
the vast range of human possibilities and the glorious heights 
of human attainments are only accessible to those who are 
inspired and quickened by superhuman truths? Surely, if 
these things are possible, the work which accomplishes them— 
the work which goes deeper down into the heart of humanity 
and raises mankind more nearly towards its true ideal than the 
less potent work which is, in comparison, only a cold reflection 
of the experiences of a more shallow life—must be essentially 
more truly human. In this way, and just because it is super- 
human, and thus most truly interprets man to himself and 
lifts him to his true life, Christianity claims to’ be also the 
most human thing in the world. 

Marcus Aurelius’s wonderful little book is just the flower. 
and crown of one of the most remarkable movements the 
world has ever seen. This is the active propagandism of 
philosophy as a new religion. In order to understand it we 
must disabuse our minds of modern associations. With us 
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philosophy is equivalent to metaphysics; and in the hands 
of a sensational school, metaphysics appears as a subject 
of mental science. Or else it is taken for the higher science 
which deals with the general principles common to many 
separate sciences—the science which concerns itself with such 
questions as the primary qualities of matter, force, the laws 
of evolution, &¢e., common to such concrete sciences as 
physics, botany, zoology, ke. The former is Professor Bain’s 
philosophy ; the latter is philosophy as it is understood by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. But the philosophy of the second cen- 
tury was different from both. It did little to advance the 
knowledge of psychology, and less to settle the general prin- 
ciples underlying the order of nature. It was very unlike the 
daring speculations of early Greek thought. It added nothing 
to the history of ideas, because it simply accepted the teach- 
ing of the acknowledged leaders of the several schools. It 
produced no great original thinkers. It was remarkably want- 
ing in sympathy for the inquiring and doubting in which all 
philosophy is supposed to have its origin. Such science as 
the age produced moved in an entirely separate sphere. 
Galen got no more sympathy from the philosophers than 
Galileo got from the priests ; though, fortunately, the pagan 
leaders were too wise to interfere with the course of physical 
speculation. This philosophy was not an intellectual affair at 
all. It lagged behind the science of the day. It discouraged 
art. It was the sworn enemy of letters: it dealt the death- 
blow to Latin literature. It was essentially a great moral 
movement. We might compare its aim to that of the Reforma- 
tion rather than to that of the Renaissance, which latter 
bears more resemblance to the work of its despised and 
defeated rival—the teaching of Fronto and the rhetoricians. 
Of course the several schools of Greek philosophy, which had 
been imported into almost every city of the Roman Empire, 
had their several methods of instruction. But all of them 
were now more concerned with rules of life than with meta- 
physical speculation. By far the most important school 
was the Stoic, which though of Greek origin never fully deve- 
loped its resources till it found kindred elements in the sturdy 
and practical Roman character, just as many plants only 
grow most vigorously after being transplanted to a different 
soil from that in which they first spring up. This philo- 
sophy was singularly cautious and conservative in regard to 
the popular forms of religion. Hovering between pantheism 
and monotheism on its theoretical side, it sanctioned in prac- 
tice the rites of the State religion, and allowed its adherents 
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to retain their loyalty to the whole pantheon of ancient 
deities. The old religion appeared under the garb of philo- 
sophy ; retaining all its ancient forms, but reduced in sub- 
stance to a pale and spiritless conventionality. It took a 
rather more insignificant position in the discourses of the 
philosophers than Christianity held in the fashionable 
sermons of Blair. The creed was dragged in to suit the pro- 
prieties, and to serve as a respectable embellishment ; but 
all practical inducements were irrespective of it, and were 
drawn from appeals to reason and nature. You could take 
out the religious belief and the fabric would remain intact. 
Nevertheless the philosophy was a religion in itself. The 
philosopher was half-priest. Philosophy had its preachers 
and its regular system for the public delivery of their 
sermons. People used to keep a private philosopher, as in 
later years Christians kept a private chaplain. 

Now the aim of this philosophy was nothing less than to 
save the old world from the ruin into which it was fast 
rotting. M. Renan says— 


Le II* siécle de notre ére a eu la double gloire de fonder définitivement 
le christianisme, c’est-d-dire le grand principe qui a opéré la réformation de 
Mmeeurs par la foi au surnaturel, et de voir se dérouler, grace 4 la pré- 
dication stoicienne, et sans aucun élément de merveilleux, la plus belle 


tentative d’école laique de vertu que le monde ait connue jusqu’ici (‘ Mare- 
Auréle,’ Preface, i.) 


Outwardly Christianity had everything against it, and 
Stoicism everything in its favour. Christianity ran directly 
counter to the religious prejudices of paganism ; Stoicism 
left those prejudices unmolested. Christianity was oppressed 
by cruel penal laws ; Stoicism was free and favoured. Chris-. 
tianity was for the most part the religion of the poor and 
obscure; Stoicism was the religion of the emperor, and 
received every favour from the highest authorities. Marcus 
Aurelius formed his ministry out of his old teachers, and 
filled his court with philosophers. Yet while Christianity 
spread and flourished, its splendid rival failed and passed 
away without leaving any lasting results behind. This is one 
of the most significant facts in all history. M. Renan does 
not seem to see the full force of it. He tells us that, “the 
object which he (Marcus Aurelius] had in view, the ameliora- 
tion of men, demanded centuries. These centuries Chris- 
tianity had before her; the Empire had them not.’ But the 
whole question is not to be set at rest by a reference to 
absolute destiny. We no longer believe in the Fates. There 
must be a reason for the failure of the laic school to keep the 
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centuries with it. For mark, the failure is not so much of 
the Empire as of Stoicism. The Empire survived its philo- 
sophy. Another century saw it flourishing under Constantine 
in alliance with the Church. With certain transformations 
the same power continued after the break-up of the military 
empire. ‘The true continuance of the wonderful Roman rule 
is not Charlemagne’s German Empire, but the Pontifical 
sway. Rome still ruled the world when the seat of power 
was transferred from the Capitol to the Vatican, and the 
legate took the place of the proconsul. M. Renan himself 
points this out. It is beside the mark to talk of the ultimate 
failure of the Empire. The question is as to the much earlier 
collapse of Stoicism. Why was this so barren and so short- 
lived? 

It is very doubtful whether the Stoic philosophy at its 
best exerted any deep and widespread influence on society. In 
his enthusiasm for it M. Renan says, ‘ Plato’s ideal was 
realized; the world was governed by philosophers.’ How far 
was this the case? Philosophers held the highest offices, it 
is true, and many obscure philosophers worked diligently 
amongst the people in their towns and villages. Nevertheless 
we must not mistake the reign of philosophers for the rule 
of philosophers. Several things concur to show that their 
power was exceedingly limited. First, many of the profes- 
sional philosophers were mere charlatans, and many more 
were gifted with no exceptional ability. Marcus Aurelius 
thanks the gods that he did not fall into the hands of sophists. 
The emperor’s friend, Rusticus, may have been a man of 
some power, but no Stoic of this age has left to history any 
signs that he had the high prophet-like gifts requisite for the 
reformation of mankind. Secondly, and as we might expect 
in*consequence of this general inferiority of the philosophers. 
they were a common object of ridicule. All the honours of 
the court could not gain them respect; on the contrary, the 
incongruity of their position provoked the satire of the irre- 
verent. Lucian never spared them. Thirdly, the philosophers 
roused jealousy and dislike in the old Roman conservatives— 
aristocratic aversion to the promotion of men of low origin, 
and a more excusable dread of the dangerous effect of their 
doctrines of peace in emasculating the martial vigour of the 
nation. This opposition was the secret of the temporary 
success of the revolt of Avidius Cassius. Fourthly, the 
astounding influence of magic-mongers and the most out- 
rageous quacks and impostors proved that the age had more 
sympathy with any form of supernaturalism, however irra- 
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tional, than with the cold, rational naturalism of philosophy. 
Alexander of Abonoteichos was more run after than Rusticus 
and all the grave clergy of philosophy. The most popular 
rival to Christianity was not Stoicism, but sorcery. Fifthly, 
the moral effects of Stoicism were very meagre and transitory, 
I have already alluded to its failure in restraining the de- 
basing and brutalizing scenes of the public shows. But even 
such slight wholesome effect as it succeeded in obtaining over 
the debauched public conscience could not have been very 
deep. For with the revolution of court influence after the 
death of Marcus Aurelius the old vices came back in a flood, 
just as our own country saw the break-up of Puritan re- 
straints followed by the return of boundless licentiousness at 
the Restoration. Sixthly, it is curious to observe that the ideal 
of Plato, which M. Renan imagines to be now realized, is 
regarded by Marcus Aurelius himself as an Utopian dream 
which the philosopher must resign himself to abundon. Thus 
he says, ‘ Set thyself in motion, if it is in thy power, and do 
not look about thee to see if any one will observe it, nor yet 
expect Plato’s republic; but be content if the smallest thing 
goes on well, and consider such an event to be no small 
matter ’ (‘ Meditations,’ ix. 29). Lastly, the very nature of the 
Stoical philosophy doomed it to failure in its attempt to 
reform the world. Its strong point was self-reliance. ‘ Look 
within. Within is the fountain of good, and it will ever 
bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig’ (Ibid. vii. 59). Very noble 
is its appeal to our better nature—‘ Reverence that which 
is best in thyself’ (Ibid. v. 21)—for assuredly the most 
degraded men have their better selves, and 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 


The mystical element in the philosophy of Marcus Aurelius 
comes very near to St. Paul’s doctrine of the Christian man 
as a temple of the Holy Ghost. Thus he says, ‘It is suffi- 
cient to attend to the divinity (Saipwv) within him, and to 
reverence it sincerely’ (Meditations, ii. 13) ; and a little later 
he tells us that philosophy consists in ‘ keeping the divinity 
within a man free from violence and unharmed, &c.’ (Ibid. 
ii. 17). This is really not pure independence, for it seems 
to hint obscurely that conscience is more than human, 
_that it is a divine voice in the soul. But experience proves 
that the mysterious indwelling divinity of conscience is not 
powerful enough to transform the character, because its 
energy decreases in direct proportion to the increase of the 
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task it has to perform. They who have the greatest moral 
corruption to overcome have also the merest wreck of con- 
science left them, a ‘conscience seared with a hot iron.’ 
Experience also shows that a method that relies upon the 
reasonableness of things alone will not touch the mass of 
people. Butler’s masterly sermons on human nature could 
not effect the reformation that was produced by Whitfield’s 
very unintellectual preaching. In fact, the only way in which 
mankind is ever lifted up is not by the stimulus within, but 
by the attraction of a power from without and above, and the 
only means by which the multitude is moved at all is not 
reason but some affection—self-love, mammon-worship, super- 
stition, or pure devotion. Stoicism contained neither of these 
essentials. Christianity offered both—a Christ and a ‘faith 
which worketh by love.’ Therefore, I take it, and not because 
of any mandate of blind fate, Christianity had the centuries 
before her, and Stoicism had them not. 

The relations between the government of Marcus Aurelius 
and the Christian Church may excite some surprise in those 
people who regard them only from the outside; but as we 
look into the case a little more closely, this surprise vanishes, 
and it becomes evident that they were a mournful neces- 
sity. Marcus Aurelius persecuted Christianity with a severity 
hitherto unknown. Nero’s persecution had been as ferocious 
as possible, but it was a temporary flash of madness and 
fortunately confined within a small area. Other emperors 
had not instigated persecution on their own account. ‘Trajan 
felt compelled to sanction it, but he would do nothing to 
promote it, and he was desirous of mitigating its severity. 
Thus far persecution had been originated by the people, and 
in consequence it had been local, spasmodic, transitory. 
Now it is taken up by the government and carried out on 
system, and new cruelties of torture are added. The rescript 
of Marcus Aurelius ordering this is lost, but Melito describes 
it as an edict which ought not to have been put in force 
against the most barbarous enemies.* If the sufferings of 


* Did Marcus Aurelius issue a new rescript against the Christians, or did he 
only carry out the old law with an increase of severity? M. Renan holds that 
‘Marcus Aurelius made no alteration in the established regulations against the 
Christians ’ (p. 57). Two questions bearing on this point must be kept distinct. 
First, do we possess any such rescript? Neander argues that a decree quoted 
in the Acts of St. Symphorian, and bearing the name of Aurelianus, is the very 
rescript issued by Marcus Aurelius—the name having been changed by mistake. 
(See Neander, ‘Church History,’ vol. i. p. 147. Clark.) M. de Pressensé 
adopts the same view. (‘ Early Years of Christianity,’ English Translation, 
vol, ii. p. 123.) That decree reads as follows: ‘ Aurelianus Imperator omnibus 
administratoribus suis atque rectoribus. Comperimus ab his, qui se temporibus 
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the Christians in Gaul, described so graphically in the Letter 
of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, did not exceed the 
limits of the imperial orders—and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they did—the words of Melito were by no means too 
strong. With our modern humanitarian sentiments and 
principles of religious tolerance, we naturally ask how was it 
possible that so reasonable and calm and benevolent a man 
as the author of the ‘ Meditations’ could sanction proceedings 
in which a poor delicate slave girl, solely on account of her 
religion, after being harrowed with the sight of the torture of 
her friends for several successive days, is cruelly scourged, 
sat in a scorching iron chair, fastened in a net, and given 
to a ferocious bull to toss and gore, and only after all this 
round of horrors despatched by a merciful sword-thrust? 
It was a fearful mistake; yet it was an inevitable mistake. 
Given the cireumstances of the time, the views of the emperor, 
and the position of the Christians, and it would be safe to 
predict severe persecution as the more than probable result. 
In the first place it is important to understand the motive 
of the emperor. His was not the personal hatred for Christ 
and Christianity which inspired Julian in a later age for 
his chivalrous crusade as champion of the doomed faith of 
paganism. Marcus Aurelius may have disliked Christianity 
as an unreasonable and noxious superstition. Indeed, he 
must have been more than human if his old tutor and friend, 
Fronto, who was one of the most vigorous opponents of 
_Christianity, had not given his mind a strong bias against the 
new religion. But he was instigated by no passion. We 
know enough of him to be sure that only a calm conviction 
of public requirements and an honest belief of the injurious 
influence of the Church upon the Empire could have urged 


nostris Christianos dicunt, legum precepta violari. Hos comprehensos, nisi 
diis nostris sacrificaverint diversis punite cruciatibus, quatenus habeat districtio 
prolata justiciam et in resecandis criminibus ultio terminata jam finem.’ But 
the connection of this decree with Marcus Aurelius is at best conjectural, and 
the form of it is so unusual, as Gieseler has pointed out, that Neander’s theory 
is now generally abandoned. (See Uhlhorn, ‘ Conflict of Christianity,’ English 
Translation, pp. 294 and 433). Secondly, did Marcus Aurelius issue any new 
decree against the Christians? For if the decree quoted must be given up, 
that is no reason against the opinion that he issued another decree which has 
been lost. This second question must stand on its own merits. It is true 
that there is no reference to anything of the kind in the Letter of the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne. But the object of that letter did not call for 
it, and the mere absence of evidence in this case counts for nothing against 
the least amount of solid evidence to be found elsewhere. It appears to me 
that the words of Melito are conclusive in the absence of the slightest positive 
grounds for supposing the decree was not issued. They plainly refer to a new 
rescript. He says, ‘ Kawéyv rovro dtdraypa pndi kara BapBdpwr TO 
(Routh, ‘ Reliq. Sacr.’ p. 116). 
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him to severe measures. Much less can we accuse the emperor 
of falling into the stupid blunder of the Dominican friars, 
who tortured the bodies of heretics in order to save their 
souls. Marcus Aurelius was far too wise to imagine that force 
could alter convictions. ‘ Who can change men’s opinions ?” 
he writes; ‘and without a change of opinions what else is 
there than the slavery of men who groan while they pretend 
to obey’ (‘ Meditations,’ ix. 22). And again, ‘ How cruel it 
is not to allow men to strive after the things which appear to 
them to be suitable to their nature and profitable. And yet 
in a manner thou dost not allow them to do this, when thou 
art vexed because they do wrong. For they are certainly 
moved towards things because they suppose them to be suit- 
able to their nature and profitable to them. But it is not so. 
Teach them, then, and show them without being angry. 
(‘Meditations,’ vi. 27). That passage might serve as a motto 
for Mill’s ‘Essay on Liberty.’ Yet Marcus Aurelius would 
have found it in no way inconsistent with his persecution of ~ 
Christianity. For he no more expected to change the opinion 
of Christians than Mr. Forster expected to change the opinion 
of the Land-leaguers of Ireland by sending them to jail. He 
used coercion to resttain action which seemed to him dan- 
gerous. This was the more natural with a Roman, whose 
very notion of a religion was of a system of rites which had 
little connection with creeds and faith. 

Then we must remember that Christianity had never been 
a legal religion. The Roman law, though wisely not inter- 
fering with the several religions of the different nationalities 
that were brought into subjection to the Empire, was very 
jealous of the introduction of new rites and the propagation 
of new religions in the imperial city. It is true the execution 
of the law fell into abeyance under ordinary circumstances. 
But Christianity offended against it more audaciously than 
any other religion. The Church also came under the law 
which forbade the meeting of unlicensed secret sucieties—a 
law which was sometimes evaded by assembling in the cata- 
combs, and so making use of the exceptional privileges offered 
to burial societies. Christianity was thus from the first con- 
structively illegal. Trajan’s rescript made it expressly so. And 
this still remained in force in the days of the Antonines. M. 
Renan rejects the rescript, which _Eusebiusascribesto Hadrian ; 
and certainly it does seem to be very inconsistent with the pre- 
vious rescript, which it in no way assumes torevoke. But even 
if, with Nender and Pressensé, we admit its genuineness, it 


still leaves the Christians open to prosecution. The pretended 
No. CLIII. 2 
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rescript of Antoninus ‘Pius, written wholly in favour of the 
Christians, bears the stamp of forgery on the face of it; no 
one but a Christian would express such admiration for the 
persecuted and such anger against their enemies. When, 
therefore, Marcus Aurelius instigated persecution, he was 
carrying out the old laws which his immediate predecessors 
had treated with more laxity, but had not cancelled. The 
emperor was a conservative to the backbone. His ambition 
was to restore the old Roman order. The execution of the 
laws against the Christians would appear to be one step in 
that direction. 

Further, it must always be borne in mind that Marcus 
Aurelius did not really know Christianity. Probably he 
never saw a book of the New Testament. One or two obscure 
passages in the Talmud render it probable, as some think, 
that when in the East the emperor fell in with the Rabbi 
Jehuda. If this interesting meeting of the two greatest 
moralists of their age really took place, the emperor may 
have learnt something of Judaism, but not the Judaism 
which .would lead up to Christianity. Inscriptions in the 
catacomb of Callistus have suggested the idea that relatives 
or dependants of the emperor’s family were to be numbered 
among the ranks of the Christians. One would think if this 
were the case that he might have learnt something of the 
character of the despised faith. But his writings show that 
he could not have known much about it—at least, not much 
of the spirit and principles that underlay the practices of the 
Church. There is only one passage in the ‘ Meditations’ in 
which he refers to the Christians— 


What a soul (he says) that is which is ready, if at any moment it must 
be separated from the body, and ready either to be extinguished or dis- 
persed or continue to exist; but so that this readiness comes from a man’s 
own judgment, not from mere obstinacy, as with the Christians, but con- 
siderately and with dignity, and in a way to persuade another, without 
tragic show (‘ Meditations,’ xi. 3). 


That so reasonable a man as Marcus Aurelius should speak 
thus contemptuously of Christian martyrdom can only be set 
down to the fact that he was absolutely ignorant of the prin- 
ciples which inspired its heroes. Even if he had had an in- 
tellectual conception of the beliefs of the Christians, he could 
not have understood their spirit and motives; for, as M. 
Pressensé has well shown, Stoicism, like Pharisaism, was out 
of all sympathy with the Christian doctrines of Divine grace 
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and forgiveness, and with the Christian character of humility, 
self-distrust, and dependence on a Higher Power. 
Undoubtedly the great political motive for the persecution 
of the Church was the danger which it appeared to threaten 
to the Empire. It was an imperium in imperio. Of all govern- 
ments the Roman was the most jealous of such an institution. 
The apparently unsocial habits of the Christians seemed to 
increase the danger. They always behaved as the citizens of 
another country. It was not their fault that this involved an 
abandonment of many of the functions of citizens of the Roman 
Empire; but it was their misfortune. Tertullian has demon- 
strated how thoroughly idolatrous practices were interwoven 
with every transaction of social and political life. It was 
impossible for the conscientious Christian to sanction such 
practices, and therefore he found himself compelled to take up 
a position which provoked the accusation that he was an 
enemy of the human race. There were foolish people then, . 
as there are foolish people now, in the best associations ; and 
the indiscretion of some of these people, together with the 
misunderstanding of the common Christian expectation of the 
approaching end of the world in a general conflagration, 
would encourage the popular estimate of the odious character 
of the Christians. But the position of isolation into which 
they were all forced by their principles was enough to rouse 
the suspicion of the government. Indeed this was more than 
isolation. They were aggressive; they assailed the prevalent 
idolatry on principle and as a necessary outcome of their 
faith. Such action not only threatened to rouse riotous oppo- 
sition, and so provoked the same sort of disapproval that 
some of our magistrates have expressed for the proceedings of 
the Salvation Army, it came very near to the appearance of 
treason. The worship of the emperor was the one universal 
and zealously promoted religious observance of the whole 
Empire. Christians of course refused to join init. ‘This is 
the reason, then,’ says Tertullian, ‘why Christians are counted 
public enemies: that they pay no vain, nor false, nor foolish 
honours to the emperor’ (Apol. 35). Dr. Uhlhorn, in ‘ The 
Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism,’ puts this point 
clearly— 


The crimen lese majestatis, the crime of violating the majesty of tho 
emperor, and the crimen lese@ publice religionis, the crime of violating 
the established religion, were most intimately connected. . . . Christianity 
was for Romans anti-national, hostile to the state and emperor, un- 
Roman, an opposition to the state religion, and therefore to the state 
itself. And so long as the state was built on such a foundation, it could 
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not act otherwise than it did— it must treat and persecute Christianity as 
a prohibited religion. . . . Not until the emperor bowed before the 
supreme God, not until Christianity became the foundation of the state, 
could the era of persecution come to an end (Eng. Transl. p. 283). 


No one supposes that Marcus Aurelius harried the Christians 
for refusing to worship him out of any feeling of private 
jealousy such as would have been worthy only of a Nebuchad- 
nezzar. To him the offence of the Church was its threatened 
violation of the order of the state. But to his subordinates 
the connection between religion and government which the 
position of the emperor maintained quickened the feeling of 
animosity against a class of people who offered only insult to 
the state religion. The case is without parallel. The medi- 
eval position of the Pope, and the veneration of Thibetans for 
the Grand Lama, are not to be compared with it; since an 
imperial force and a reverence for the majesty of civil law not 
known in those cases came to the aid of the religious devotion 
that guarded the sacred name of the emperor. By the way, a 
strange illustration with which M. Renan has endeavoured to 
help us to understand the effect of the conduct of the Christians 
has naturally excited some amusement in our own country. It 
is a curious proof of the importance of the ‘silver streak’ 
regarded from an intellectual point of view, whatever may be 
its value in naval tactics. ‘Imagine,’ he says, ‘a libertine in 
- England bursting into laughter in public on a day of fasting 
and prayer appointed by the queen’ (p. 63). It certainly 
requires the imagination of M. Renan himself to picture the 
horrors which would follow so fearful an act of irreverence. 
The fact that one of our Hibbert lecturers is capable of this 
original remark naturally rouses some uncomfortable suspi- 
cions as to the accuracy of the portraits of the far more 
remote transactions which he has made it the business of his 
life to paint in the most vivid colours. But a more charitable 
inference is that the condition pf the Christians in the second 
century was so different from anything we now witness that 
no illustration can be adequate without appearing absurd. 
Perhaps the nearest likeness is in the case supposed by 
M. Renan of people insulting the Virgin, the saints, &c., in 
Spain. But we have not heard the Spaniard’s reply. Before 
passing from this point it is important to remember, in justice 
to the Christians, that it was no moroseness of disposition 
that led them to assume a position of social separation. M. 
Renan holds that the thorough, consistent Christian must be 
a monk. This was not the opinion of the very men who 
offended the pagans by their isolation. No one is more un- 
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compromising in his hostility to the least compliance with 
heathenism than Tertullian, yet he not only praises the sanc- 
tities of domestic life in his eloquent address to his wife; he 
shows that where Christians are not forced to stand aloof by 
their principles, they take an active part in the general life of 
the world. In reply to the accusation that the Christians are 
useless to society he exclaims— 


How, in all the world, can that be the case with people who are living 
among you, eating the same food, wearing the same attire, having the 
same habits, under the same necessities of existence? We are not Indian 
Brahmins or Gymnosophists, who dwell in the woods and exile themselves 
from ordinary human life... . We sail with you, and fight with you, and 
till the ground with you, and in like manner we unite with you in your 
traffickings; even in the various acts we make public property of our 
works for your benefit (Apol., 42). 


In addition to these considerations, I am inclined to think 
that the fierce opposition of pagan devotion to its deadly foe 
continued to be a more powerful instigator of the persecution - 
of Christianity in the days of Marcus Aurelius than M. Renan 
would lead us to suppose. The philosophers were inimical to 
@ faith which treated their teaching with contempt. Those 
people who were directly interested in the rites and offices of 
the pagan faith naturally regarded the aggressive activity of 
the Church as an attack on themselves. Tertullian has told 
us how numerous and various were the people employed in 
making images, decorating the temples, &c. The immense 
influence of a body of men united in defence of their vested 
interests is apparent enough, as with us in the case of the 
licensed victuallers. But these were not the only people who 
undertook the defence of the gods of their country. The laity 
were not wanting in zeal, however much their faith may have 
been undermined; for zeal is not proportionate to faith; 
sometimes it seems to be a strenuous effort to cover and atone 
for the loss of it. Thus paganism, driven to bay, grew savage. If 
die it must, it determined to die hard. And it was far from 
dead yet. Dr. Uhlhorn maintains that the old religions were 
not nearly so effete as commonly supposed, and there is good 
evidence for this opinion. Not long before the accession of 
Marcus Aurelius a vigorous effort was made to revive the old 
Roman religion: neglected temples were restored, sacrifices 
reinstated, religious guilds and burial clubs established, and 
festivals promoted among the country folk. ‘ Sooner,’ says 
Plutarch, ‘ may a city exist without houses and ground than 
a state without faith in the gods.’ ‘ Among them ’—i.e., the 
Romans—says Polybius, ‘the administration of public funds 
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is more secure by means of the oath than elsewhere through 


the most extensive system of checks.’ We need not think , 


that Petronius is exaggerating when he makes his poor woman 
‘from Campania say, ‘Our country is so peopled with gods 
that it is easier to find a god there than a man.’ It was not 
only the pagans proper—the simple rustic folk—who were 
thus attached to the old faith. We shall miss an important 
feature in the character of Marcus Aurelius if we fail to 
recognize what a thoroughly honest and earnest devotion he 
had for the religion of his fathers. Like Descartes, he did 
not permit his philosophy to undermine his orthodoxy. 
Plainly his religion was not an empty conventionality like 
that of most of the philosophers. Now it always happened 
that when any unusual calamity occurred, the terrified people 
at once endeavoured to propitiate their offended deities and 
relieve their own consciences from the guilt of neglected 
devotions by the rough and easy expedient of punishing ‘the 
atheists.’ They are not the only men who have discovered 
that it is more convenient to make an expiation by sacrificing 
the opponents of one’s religion than to amend one’s own 
remiss character. Our House of Commons has recently 
shown that the cheapest way to vindicate a man’s own sus- 
pected Christianity is to vote down the rights of an unbeliever. 
Such motives were no doubt very powerful with some of the 
persecutors of the Christians. Others were more just and 
conscientious in their motives, and of these was the emperor. 
In the earlier part of his reign he treated the Christians with 
comparative lenity ; but in his later days a series of public 
misfortunes shrouded the world in deepening gloom. Then 
we find the emperor most assiduous in his sacrifices at the 
altars of the old Roman gods, and at the same time the 
persecution of the Christians breaks out with new severity. 
This is what we might have expected. 

Still, it may be said an explanation is no justification. 
Ought not the emperor to have made himself better acquainted 
with the true character of the new religion? We naturally 
think he should have done so. But it was the fatal vice of 
the Roman Empire that the vast and intricate concerns of 
the whole civilized world were referred to the judgment and 
authority of one man. Pliny’s letters give us some idea of 
the extent to which this principle of centralization was car- 
ried out. Yet Pliny must have been exceptionally wanting in 
self-reliance; for if every provincial governor had been like 
him, in referring the most every-day questions to headquarters, 
the emperor could never have got through a tithe of his work, 
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even though he possessed the wonderful capacity of attending 
to three things at once that was ascribed to Julius Cesar. 
The emperor could not investigate every question; yet his 
authority was used for every action of the government. Regard- 
ing it from our point of view, however, we cannot help consider- 
ing that Christianity was a sufficiently important phenomenon 
to have demanded most serious investigation even from a man 
who was burdened by the care of a dominion so large as to 
include the whole of the Mediterranean Sea as a lake within 
its confines. That Marcus Aurelius did not take this view of 
the case shows that he was deficient in a certain breadth of 
sympathetic imagination. This is a deficiency which hag 
been at the root of half the troubles of the world. Their 
method of assimilating subject races shows that the Romans 
had not less but more of the great requisite than any other 
people. We in England have fallen under the common failing. 
If we had possessed a more sympathetic imagination we should 
not have lost the American continent, the horrors of the | 
Indian mutiny would probably have been avoided, and perhaps 
even Ireland might have been contented long since. Some 
have gone farther, and have said how much better it would 
have been if Christianity had been adopted by the State under 
such a man as Marcus Aurelius instead of under Constantine. 
This is like wishing that our church had been reformed under 
the influence of Wicliffe instead of waiting to be manipu- 
lated by a man like Cranmer with so much of the politician 
and so little of the prophet in him. It was impossible. The 
times were not ripe. 

The persecution was not only a tragic mistake, it was also 
a complete failure. It did not accomplish its end, did not 
extirpate the dangerous superstition. On the contrary, like 
a jet of water thrown into a great fire, it only fed the ardour 
it tried to quench. ‘Tertullian’s famous epigram, ‘ The blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church,’ refers to the expe- 
rience of these times. Persecution must have pared off the 
fringe of half-hearted believers. ‘hus the real influence of 
Christianity would be much greater in proportion to its appa- 
rent effects than it is in an age when the tide of fashion sets 
in favour of a Christian profession. One very impartial test 
of the growing power of the Church, as Baur analyzes it with 
his customary acuteness, may be found in observing the 
reflection of it in the changing tone of opponents. The old 
charge of immoral and cruel practices has been abandoned. 
We may wonder how such accusations could ever have been 
made; but the suspicion of low minds for what is strange 
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and different from their own habits has repeatedly invented 
similar calumnies. In the present day, the ‘Daily News’ 
correspondent informs us, there are Russian peasants who 
ascribe just the same abominations to the Jews, charging 
them with infanticide and orgies of cannibalism. By the time 
of Marcus Aurelius we hear no more of these monstrous 
accusations against the Christians: they have been success- 
fully refuted; better than that, they have been lived down. 
Christianity is regarded still as a superstitio; but it is no 
longer excitiabilis; the flagitia of the first century are forgotten. 
Another proof of the advance of Christianity in the popular 
estimation is shown by the fact that it is no longer possible 
to dismiss it with a few contemptuous sentences as Tacitus 
dismissed the new religion. Opponents see that it is an 
enemy not to be despised. The first men of the day set 
themselves to the task of refuting its claims with an elaborate- 
ness that shows they regard the influence of them as by no 
means slight. We have come to the time of Celsus and 
Lucian. Celsus was evidently a sincere believer in the old 
religion. M. Renan questions this; but the tone of his 
writings forbids us to doubt it. He was the leader of the 
pagan opposition. He was'a man of high culture, one of 
the first philosophic thinkers of the day. And he made 
Christianity the subject of very careful and thorough investi- 
gation. The man was clearly alarmed at the progress of the 
Church. He spared no pains in searching for every available 
weapon with which to assail it. It is unfortunate that M. 
Renan should have given us the objections of Celsus without 
the masterly replies of Origen. Chronologically, Origen does 
not come within the scope of ‘The Origins of Christianity.’ But 
there are higher considerations than dates, and surely it is un- 
philosophical to give us only one-half of a controversy. Still, 
_with only the half given by M. Renan, we have a striking 
evidence of the progress of Christianity. We may see it in 
the fact that such a man as Celsus thought it necessary to 
write so imposing a refutation of the claims of Christianity. 
Baur considers that we have a still further progress reflected 
in the writings of Lucian. But Lucian was a contemporary 
of Celsus, and therefore his difference from the opponent of 
Origen must arise rather from his very different temperament 
and habit of thought, than from any change in the tone of 
public opinion. Nevertheless, it is very significant that 
Lucian, writing only for the amusement of his readers, ven- 
tures to treat Christianity not as a hateful crime, but as a 
foolish superstition, and considers it of sufficient interest to 
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be associated with other religions, and even with philosophy, 
as a subject for assaults of wit. The vigorous opposition of 
Fronto supplies evidence in another direction. He was ‘the 
first rhetorician of the day.’ As M. Renan says, his works 
were not at all writings of philosophy, ‘ but considerations of 
a man of the world and a politician.’ If this man draws his 
courtly rapier it will be in no mood of merely speculative dis- 
cussion, such as would be enough to awaken the controversies 
of the schools. He must be regarding Christianity practically, 
as of sufficient importance to rouse the attention of the ‘man 
of the world.’ A still more remarkable sign of the growing 
influence of Christianity is to be found in the idealized 
‘History of Apollonius of Tyana,’ by Philostratus. The op- 
ponent of the Church reverses his tactics. Instead of heaping 
contempt on the Christian type of character, he appropriates 
it for his own hero. He borrows unblushingly from the 
Gospels, and pieces together a strange, aping mimicry of the 
Christ of the New Testament as a riyal claimant for the faith - 
of the world. If imitation is the sincerest flattery, this work 
of Philostratus is an unbiassed confession of the high esti- 
mation in which the Christian ideal has come to be held. 

Regarding the case statistically, M. Renan tells us that 
“In 150 years the prophecy of Jesus was accomplished. The 
grain of mustard seed had become a tree which was begin- 
ning to cover the world. In the hyperbolical language which 
is used in a matter of this sort, Christianity was spread every- 
where’ (p. 447). Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and Tertullian 
bear witness to its rapid and extensive growth. More definite 
information shows that it had reached the confines of the 
Roman Empire in almost every direction, and passed them 
in several places. Churches were scattered through Syria. 
Asia Minor was the province where the Christian population 
was most dense. Insome partsof Phrygia the Christians were in 
amajority. Pontus was becoming rapidly evangelized. Greece 
was slower to abandon the old divinities. But Dalmatia had 
Jong known the new faith. In Gaul thére were colonies of 
Christians. Missionaries had visited Britain. By the end 
of the second century there were sixty bishops in Italy. It is 
computed that in the year 251 there must have been in Rome 
about 30,000 or 40,000 Christians. At Carthage, about the 
year 212, the Christians were one-tenth of the population, and 
Christianity was seen radiating towards Numidia and Mau- 
ritania. Even Parthia, Armenia, Media, and Arabia had 
received Christian missions. 

What is the secret of this wonderful phenomenon ? If the 
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question is regarded simply as a problem in the philosophy 
of history, it must be one of profound interest. To the 
religious student the sacredness of the subject heightens its 
importance. The inquiry is one which cannot be answered 
without going very deep into the fundamental instincts of 
man’s spiritual nature, nor without a sympathetic under- 
standing of the vital principles of Christianity. For if one 
thing about it is certain, it is that the triumph of Christianity 
was not owing to any extrancexs circumstance, to any pa- 
tronage or good fortune, to the assistance of any deus ex 
machind, but wholly to its own intrinsic forces. The legend 
of the thundering legion is clearly unhistorical. No such 
external transaction favoured the cause of the Church. 
Heavily handicapped in all political and social relations, she 
won solely because the internal power of Christianity was 
sufficient to conquer the most inveterate enmity. The secret of 
such a power lies deep. The great outcry that was raised 
against Gibbon on account of his famous five reasons for the 
rapid growth of the Christian Church missed the mark when 
it charged him with rationalism. That writer’s failing, the 
common failing of eighteenth century historians, is the want 
of true rationalism, the inability to penetrate to the philo- 
sophy of a question. The defect of the five causes is that 
they need accounting for as much as the result which they 
are supposed to explain. M. Renan attempts no such ela- 
borate discussion as that of the fifteenth chapter of the 
‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ but he gets nearer 
to the heart of the problem. In some respects his opinion is 
exactly the opposite of the views of Baur. Baur held that the 
spiritual blessings conferred by Christianity had little to do 
with its triumph, since all religions promise forgiveness, con- 
solation, &c.; but that one of the chief causes of this triumph 
was the intellectual foundation on which Christianity was 
based. M. Renan, on the other hand, tells us that ‘the 
intellectual exigences of the times were very feeble,’ and that 
‘the tender needs of the heart were very imperious.’ It is 
only fair to observe that the contradiction is not so absolute 
as to admit of no qualification. Baur considers that the 
intellectual power of Christianity. is shown chiefly on its 
destructive side, in the exposure of the delusions of paganism ; 
and M. Renan admits that Christianity had a certain intellec- 
tual pre-eminence. Tor he says, ‘To be converted to Chris- 
' tianity was not, then, an act of credulity; it was almost an 
act of relative good sense. Even from the point of view of 
the rationalist, Christianity could be regarded as a progress ; 
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it was the religiously enlightened man who adopted it’ 
(p. 582). Nevertheless the fact remains that M. Renan gives 
the first place to those moral considerations which Baur 
depreciates, while he treats the intellectual claims of Christi- 
anity with a certain mild contempt. 

Now it appears to me that in the affirmative element of his 
judgment M. Renan is entirely right. Humanly regarded, 
the secret of the triumph of Christianity was its moral power. 
‘It is by the new discipline of life. that it introduced into the 
world,’ says M. Renan, ‘that Christianity conquered. The 
world wanted a moral reform; philosophy could not give if: 
the established religions, in Greek and Latin countries, were 
smitten with incapacity for the amelioration of mankind’ 
(p. 561). It is impossible to imagine the moral chaos into 
which society had fallen. Some men seemed to have lost 
every vestige of a moral nature. The Italian republics in the 
days of the Medici and the French Court of the seventeenth 
century never produced a man at once so cultivated and so - 
frivolous as Petronius. Think of this soulless wit, after 
his veins are opened, and while his life-blood is flowing, 
choosing to be entertained by the reading of ludicrous poems, 
and at a good point having his veins tied up again that he 
may enjoy it the better! But mankind as a whole was then, 
as it always is, possessed of too deep spiritual instincts to be 
80 easily satisfied. The greater part of the world was weary, 
restless, wistful, expectant. The formal state religion had 
nothing to give to the spiritual hunger that was awakening, 
partly as a revulsion from a condition of sheer starvation of 
soul. Christianity met this great appetite. It gave the for- 
giveness, the peace, the purity, and the new life that the 
restless conscience of the world was dimly groping after. 

So far as M. Renan urges this point his words are clear and 
weighty. But then, how is he to answer the objection of Baur, 
that Christianity does not stand alone in offering those spi- 
ritual blessings which the world most needs? Clearly the 
answer must be found in the further affirmation of a power 
and life in Christianity that is efficacious in conferring those 
boons which are not to be found elsewhere. This is the con- 
tention of the Christian believer. He holds that Christianity 
not only has the promise of great good to mankind in common 
with some other religions, but also, what no other religion has 
at all adequately, the potency for creating it. Thus the 
objective truth of Christianity becomes of primary historical 
as well as theological importance. It claims to account for 
its own triumph. ‘The grain of mustard seed contains the 
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secret and the power of growth into the great tree. If we 
want to explain the growth we must come back to the inherent 
vital principle of the seed. But the objective truth of religion 
is with M. Renan a matter of very little importance; practi- 
cally he writes as though there were no such thing. All his 
reflections go on the principle that the subjective influence of 
religion is the really important thing about it. Thus he says, 
‘The gravest error that we can commit in religious history is 
to believe that religions are valuable on their own account, in 
an absolute way’ (p. 634). Such contempt for the absolute 
truth of religion in a man who admits the high importance of 
the influence of religion lands us in a monstrous paradox. It 
implies that the chief source of human welfare springs from 
an illusion; for religion can only have subjective influence 
over men in proportion to their faith in its objective truth. 
The result of these views is that religion becomes with M. 
Renan an unsubstantial sentiment, and little else. It was 
very different in the eyes of the early Church. The joyous 
emotion which M. Renan puts in the foreground of his picture 
of Christianity was but the creeper that clothed the rock of 
solid conviction. Those martyrs of Lyons did not die for 
sentiment but for faith. They held to what they believed to 
be facts. The facts of the evangelic history were the grounds 
of their devotion. They conceived that Christ Himself as a 
real person claimed their trust and loyal obedience. Out of 
this faith there grew the high moral principle of duty. Thus 
the heroes of the early Church were no hysterical fanatics, 
like some of the later pseudo-martyrs, who were eager to rush 
to the glories of martyrdom in the impetuosity of an irrational 
excitement. Their submission to persecution, as well as their 
purity of life, was based on their fidelity to a Will above 
them and their reliance on a Power which they thought they 
saw revealed in the history of Christ. If these men were 
right, their success was owing to more than the ‘ new discipline 
of life’ which Christianity introduced. It must be traced 
back to the new energy inspiring that discipline, which they 
called the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Therefore the inquiry 
leads us to the conclusion that our conception of the ultimate 
cause of the triumph of Christianity will be moulded by our 
belief concerning the objective truth of it. But then, is not 
that very triumph—regarded not geographically in its mere 
extent, like the victory of Islam, but morally in its regenerat- 
ing influence on society—the strongest possible reason for 
according our belief to the objective truth on which it claims 
to be founded? ‘The case may be illustrated by comparison 
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with the popularity of the worship of Mithras. M. Renan has 
more than once expressed the opinion that if Christianity had 
been arrested in its growth by any mortal disease the world 
would have become ‘ Mithrastic.’ That importation from 
Persia bears so remarkable a resemblance to Christianity 
when it appears in the West, that it is impossible not to feel 
that its European development has been affected by the 
example of the Church. But, be that as it may, it is only in 
its ritual and formal discipline that Mithraism comes near to 
Christianity. It bears no comparison with the latter in the 
great moral power by means of which the religion of the cross 
revolutionized the history of the world. 

There are two points in regard to the internal life of the 
Church during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, as this is described 
in the ‘ Histoire des Origines du Christianisme,’ to which I 
wish to advert before concluding. 

The first relates to the function of the episcopacy. It may 
now be considered as an established fact of history, raised - 
above all question except for those who are helplessly blinded 
by party prejudices, that the oftice of the bishop, as it is known 
in episcopal churches, was not found in the church of the 
apostles. Dr. Lightfoot demonstrated this in his masterly 
essay on the Christian ministry. Dr. Hatch’s Bampton 
Lectures have confirmed the conclusions of that essay, if 
any confirmation were necessary. In his essays on ‘ Christian 
Institutions ’ Dean Stanley sets them down among the things 
that are ‘certain.’ M. Renan agrees with this verdict, and 
describes the development of the organization of the churches 
as follows— 


On peut dire que l’organisation des Eglises a connu cing degrés d’avance- 
ment, dont quatre ont été traversés dans la période embrassée par cet 
ouvrage. D’abord, l’ecclesia primitive, oi tous les membres sont égale- 
ment inspirés de l’Esprit. Puis les anciens, ou presbyter, prennent dans 
lecclesia un droit de police considérable et absorbent l’ecclesia. Puis le 
président des anciens, l’episcopos, absorbe 4 peu prés les pouvoirs des 
anciens et par conséquent ceux de l’ecclesia. Puis les episcopi des diffé- 
rentes Eglises, correspondant entre eux, forment ’E.glise catholique. Entre 
les episcopi, il y en a un, celui de Rome, qui est évidemment destiné 4 un 
grand avenir (p. 416). 


But M. Renan is so far in accord with the ‘development 
school’ that he considers the growth of the episcopacy to be 
an important factor in the consolidation and establishment 
of the Church. It will be remembered that the fifth of 
Gibbon’s causes of the triumph of Christianity was ‘the union 
and discipline of the Christian republic.’ Baur also regarded 
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the organization of the Church as one of the secrets of its 
success. He described that organization as the ‘ definiteness 
and the traditional significance of the forms by which Chris- 
tianity unites its adherents to the most intimate communion 
with themselves;’ and he traced these forms back to two sources 
—the centralizing influence of a common belief in Christ, and 
the power of the episcopacy. M. Renan gives less weight to 
this power in the conflict of Christianity with heathenism, but 
he holds it to be the chief reason for the victory of Christianity 
over the foes of its own household. Thus he says— 


Opposé 4 toutes les aberrations, classique en quelque sorte et moyen 
dans ses tendances, plus préoccupé de la voie humble des simples fidéles 
que des prétentions transcendantes des ascétes et des spéculatifs, l’épiscopat 
devenait de plus en plus I’Eiglise elle-méme et sauvait l’ceuvre de Jésus de 
Vinévitable naufrage qu'elle eit subi entre les mains des gnostiques, des 
montanistes et méme des judaisants (p. 172). 


Later on, in the fifteenth chapter of ‘Mare-Auréle,’ while 
describing the ‘complete triumph of the episcopate,’ M.Renan 
developes this view more in detail. 

That the growing power of the episcopacy had large influ- 
ence on the destinies of the Church cannot be doubted. That 
there was much in this influence of real value to the order 
and stability of the Church all impartial observers cheerfully 
recognize. Even the stoutest opponent of ‘ prelacy’ should 
have enough of the historic sense to admit that an institution 
which, when considered absolutely, is highly objectionable, may 
yet in some period of its existence serve certain useful ends 
for the lack of anything better to take its place. For example, 
it is possible to rival Charles Kingsley in hatred of asceticism, 
and yet to see that the monks were the sole guardians of the 
cause of purity and light during the dark ages; or to be an un- 
compromising believer in republicanism without denying con- 
tributions to the greatness. of England that accrued from the 
‘revival of absolute authority under the Tudor monarchy ; or to 
have no half-hearted Protestantism and still to consider that 
the compromise effected under Henry VIII. shielded us from 
hopeless sectarian distraction. Nevertheless, the statement 
that the episcopacy saved the Church from an inevitable 
shipwreck which it would have suffered from the troubles of 
heresy is too strong and too unqualified to be allowed to pass 
unquestioned. 

An important fact not always remembered is that the influ- 
ence of the episcopacy was not equal as regards all heresy. 
As the heresies were very different in scope and range, 
the effect of authoritative opposition varied considerably. 
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Naturally heresies of discipline were more easily suppressed 
in this way than heresies of doctrine. Thus episcopal autho- 
rity was more efficacious in restraining the excesses of Mon- 
tanism than in repressing the speculations of Gnosticism. 
This may be disputed by some, since it is the opposite to the 
superficial appearance of things. Was not the Catholic 
Church wholly rescued from the taint of Gnosticism? and did 
not Montanism gain a considerable foothold in her inmost 
precincts, winning over the most brilliant theologian of the 
age, and even threatening to take possession of the papal See? 
That is true. But when we look into the facts a little more 
closely the aspect of them changes. 

Take the case of Gnosticism first. Setting aside Judaizing 
systems—which are rather to be regarded as relics of an early 
and imperfectly developed Christianity than as new perversions 
of the creed of the Church—this must be taken as the first 
great heresy. It soon spread far and wide, and broke up into 
numerous varieties. There was much in it to make it popular 
with certain classes. The Catholic doctrine appealed first to 
the poor. Gnosticism appealed to the rich. It affected a 
higher culture and it exacted less rigid morals than the ortho- 
dox Church. Valentinus held that the Church was the depo- 
sitary of only a minimum of truth, and that the new gnosis 
added revelation of so high value that its initiated could flatter 
themselves that they belonged to a superior order of men; and 
yet this happy condition was obtained by knowledge, not by 
conduct, so that the Gnostic was spared the self-denial of 
other Christians, and could even avoid the dangers that 
threatened the whole Church, for Valentinus distinctly advised 
his followers to renounce the faith rather than suffer persecu- 
tion. The bishops of the true Church were rigorously opposed 
to these Gnostic systems. But they could not suppress 
them. The more they denounced them the faster did the 
heresies spread. The Church was delivered from them—but 
how? By excision, not by conversion. This is always the - 
result of attempts to suppress opinions by authority. The 
treatment is surgical, not medical; amputation, not cure. 
Thus it was in France when the Huguenots were driven out, 
and in England when the Church purged herself by casting 
out the Puritans in the seventeenth century and the Metho- 
dists in the eighteenth century. In expelling Gnosticism - 
instead of reforming it, the Church thrust out the most 
vigorous spirit of philosophic inquiry. In the next century 
she welcomed this back in the modified Gnosticism of the 
‘Alexandrian school. Indeed, the process was not simple 
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amputation—a sorry remedy at best. The limb dies imme- 
diately it is severed from the trunk. But the heresy lives 
after it has been cut off from the main Church. The process 
is more like the cutting up of protozoa, every severed piece of 
which continues to live and grow and propagate. The forcible 
excision does not destroy a heresy; it simply creates a sect. 
Thus the heresy becomes only the more pronounced. But 
Gnosticism did perish? Yes; but it lived long enough to 
show that it did not die from the operation of severance from 
the Church. When it expired, this was because it never had 
enough spiritual life to preserve it in perpetuity. From the 
first it only lived on the fashions and demands of the age. 


But further, it is to be observed that the earliest opposition . 


of the bishops to these heresies was not by means of force 
and authority, but through argument and Christian testimony. 
The bishops may have taken the lead in this action. But 
still it was not through any machinery of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, but by means of the free expression of truth, that they 
carried on the contest. M. Renan himself has said that the 
Church conquered by ‘ the talent of polemics’ (p. 222). The 
advocates of the hierarchical movement are fond of appealing 
to Ireneus. To Ireneus let us go. Up to his time none of the 
fathers made more of the rank and influence of the officers of 
the Church. Ireneus takes up the very question before us. 
He discusses the heresies of his time. After expounding 
them he undertakes to refute them. Here is the case for an 
appeal to authority. The words in which he makes the 
appeal are well known. He says— 

But again, when we refer them to that tradition which originated from 
the apostles, [and] which is preserved by means of the succession of pres- 
byters in the churches, they object to tradition, saying that they them- 
selves are wiser not merely than the presbyters, but even than the 
apostles, because they have discovered the unadulterated truth (‘ Cont. 
Heres.’ iii. 2. 2). 


A little further on he speaks of ‘ the tradition of the apostles 
manifested throughout the whole world,’ and adds— 


We are in a position to reckon up those who were by the apostles insti- 
tuted bishops in the churches, and ie demonstrate] the successions of 
these men to our own times (‘ Cont. Heres.’ iii. 3. 1). 


Putting these passages together we see that with Irenzus the 
succession of the apostles is a succession of the custodians of 
tradition. He values the successors of the apostles as the 
Greeks valued the Rhapsodists who had handed down the 
poems of Homer, because they have preserved a precious 
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tradition. The authority on which he relies is not that of the 
ecclesiastical ruler, but that of the witness—not the authority 
of power, but the authority of knowledge. If, therefore, he 
appeals to bishops or presbyters as against a novel heresy, it 
is not for the exercise of discipline, but for the historical 
determination of what doctrines were taught by the apostles. 
The relation of the episcopacy to Montanism was of a 
different character. That heresy was orthodox, on the whole, 
in regard to pure theology. Its innovations were almost con- 
fined to the order and discipline of the Church. M. Renan 
compares the Montanists with the Irvingites of our own day. 
Originating among the excitable people of Phrygia, Montanism 
disorganized society by preaching a sensational millenarianism ; 
it practised asceticism, glorified martyrdom extravagantly, 
and was hard in refusing forgiveness to any who were once 
- weak enough to deny the faith; it held that the Church was. 
to develop progressively ; but the keystone of the system was 
the doctrine of individual inspiration. ‘Thus it was the deadly 
enemy of hierarchical pretensions. Here was a case for dis- 
cipline; and accordingly, as the powers of the officers of 
the Church increased, they leagued themselves against the 
democratic movement. No doubt there were dangerous dis- 
orders and excesses which ought to have been suppressed. 
No doubt the larger charity of the Church in offering pardon 
to the penitents whom the Montanists abandoned to their fate 
was more in accordance with the spirit of Christ, and was a 
boon to the world. But was there no harm done in the sup- 
pression of Montanism ? Montanism resisted the fatal claims 
of priestly absolution, and it bore testimony to two great, 
vital principles—the principle of Christian individualism and 
the principle of purity of communion. The chief items in 
the indictment of episcopal churches have always been 
their suppression of these two principles. Presbyterian 
churches have contended for the latter,.and Congregational 
churches for both. What those churches value most highly 
found a foremost place in Montanism. An attentive perusal 
of the subsequent history of Christendom will show that the 
indiscriminate uprooting of the tares with the wheat, resulting 
from the opposition of the episcopacy to Montanism, was 
avenged by the invasion of growing moral corruption in 
the Church. She earned the name of Catholic, but she 
let the reins of discipline fall from her hands, and became 
a prey to scandalous licentiousness, while the loss of indi- 
vidual spontaneity sapped her life-blood and allowed her to 


degenerate more and more into a mechanical organization. 
NO. CLIII. 3 


84 Marcus Aurelius and the Christian Church. 


The second point in the internal life of the Church during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, as this is portrayed by M. Renan, 
to which I wish to call attention, is the attitude of the Church 
in view of a possible reconciliation with the State. I cannot 
do more than glance at this now. M. Renan considers that 
the Church was already anticipating with hope and pleasure 
the prospect of obtaining the power of the secular government 
for the promotion of her own ends. He quotes the words of 
Melito of Sardis, in which that eloquent Christian bishop 
says—‘ The first duty of the sovereign, then, that which 
renders him most acceptable to God, is to deliver from error 
the people who are subject to him.’ In his apology Melito 
goes further, and seems to shadow forth the happy state of 
alliance between the Church and the Empire. We may make 
too much of these views of Melito’s. Prominent and influential 
as the Bishop of Sardis was, he was not the whole Church, 
nor a pope authorized to speak for the whole Church. Other 
Christian writers of his age were decidedly opposed to the 
interference of the State in matters of religious belief. Ter- 
tullian was; and his opinion is at least as well worth taking 
into account as that of Melito. While still associated with 
the orthodox body of the Church, Tertullian strenuously re- 
sisted the idea of a forcible interference in religious matters. 
In regard to this he writes— 


However, it is a fundamental right, a privilege of nature, that every 
man should worship according to his own convictions: one man’s religion 
neither harms nor helps another man. It is assuredly no part of religion 
to compel religion—to which free-will and not force should lead us—the 
sacrificial victims being required of a willing mind (‘Ad Scapulam,’ 2). 


These words might have been uttered on the platform of the 
Liberation Society. But then it may be said Melito was a 
bishop and Tertullian was not. Possibly the different eccle- 
siastical positions of the two men affected their views of the 
relation of Church and State. Still the bishops were not the 
Church, and we have no reason to believe that Melito repre- 
sented the views of all the bishops. M. Renan tells us that 
‘authority loves authority’ (p. 615). This is not an universal 
truth. More often one authority is jealous of another autho- 
rity, or even conflicts with it. Anyhow the association dreamed 
of by Melito is contrary to the genius of Christianity, because 
where it has been realized it has not furthered but hindered 
the cause of the Church. In the East the Church did eventually 
amalgamate its power with that of the State, and from the 
day she began the process she commenced to ossify into help- 
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less rigidity. In the West the Church expanded and developed 
magnificent resources, and there it was perpetually in conflict 
with the Empire. This fact at least is certain, that it was 
not through alliance with the State but when meeting the 
deadliest enmity from it, that the Church effectually con- 
quered the proud old pagan empire, and so established herself 
in breadth and vigour, that Christianity became the victorious 
religion, containing within it all the seeds of what was to be 
noblest and best in succeeding ages; while the conscientious 
exertions of Marcus Aurelius to use the whole machinery of 
the State in crushing out the new faith so completely failed 
that the death of that emperor was virtually ‘the end of the 
old world.’ WALTER F. ADENEY. 


Art. IIl.—Evolution by Force Impossible: a New 
Argument against Materialism. 


THE universe may be viewed under two different aspects—the 
statical and the dynamical. Under the former we consider 
the nature of things as they simply co-exist in space; under 
the latter we inquire into things in their order of succession 
in time. Evolution is mainly concerned with the latter. It 
regards the world as a succession of events—as a process in 
time, a gradual transition from the simple to the complex, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the indefinite 
to the definite, and from the definite to the more definite, a 
change from the general to the particular. Evolution looks 
on every change as conditioned by its antecedent or efficient 
cause. Everything is regarded as under the domain of 
causality. Nothing happens without a cause, and the same 
causes acting under the same conditions will always produce 
the same effects. All events are considered to be the pro- © 
ducts of continuously operating causes, and no breaks or 
stoppages in the sequences of phenomena are recognized. An 
all-pervading uniformity in nature is assumed. The modern 
biological doctrine of evolution regards the higher and more 
complex forms of life as gradually arising out of the lower and 
more simple. Every kind of being is regarded as a product 
of modifications wrought by insensible gradations on a pre-: 
existing kind of living thing. 

This may be regarded asa brief statement of the great 
leading principles on which all evolutionists -are found to 
agree, principles which recent biological researches are tend- 
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ing daily to confirm and which will, doubtless, ere long be 
universally accepted. 

When we leave the established facts and principles and 
begin to inquire into the causes of evolution and the nature 
of those agencies by which the process is brought about, we 
soon meet with a diversity of opinion. . At present most 
evolutionists regard the process as purely mechanical and 
physical, the result of matter, motion, and force alone ; to 
be explained, if explicable at all, in the terms of these ele- 
ments. 

It is one of tbe chief objects of this article to demonstrate 
that such is not the case, and that it is absolutely impossible 
that the process of nature can ever be accounted for without 
going beyond what is to be found in Matter, Motion, and 
Force. The belief that it can be so explained has arisen, I 
think, from a mistake as to what really is the fundamental 
problem of evolution—that thing which, of all others in the 
process, requires to be accounted for. 

Whatis the Fundamental Problem of Evolution? To simplify 
considerations, I shall confine my inquiries to the evolution 
of organic nature, leaving out of account evolution in its 
mental, moral and social aspects. I shall have occasion, how- 
ever, to refer to Inorganic Physics in so far as it may directly 
bear on the subject. 

What then is the fundamental problem of organic evolu- 
tion? It is an opinion which is daily gaining ground that at 
some future time, perhaps not far distant, all the purely 
physical sciences will be brought under a few general laws 
and principles. However wide and diversified physical phe- 
nomena may seem at first sight, and however great and 
radical the apparent distinction between the several sciences, 
yet to the eye of the thoughtful physicist, who sees deeper 
into the subject, they begin to appear as but the varied modi- 
fications of a few common principles. For example, heat, 
electricity and magnetism are, in their ordinary phenomena, 
very unlike each other; yet modern investigation has 
shown that they are mutually convertible. Heat can be 
‘converted into electricity, and electricity into magnetism. 
Magnetism can be converted into electricity, and electricity 
into heat. This indicates that the corresponding sciences are 
not radically distinct, that their phenomena have a common 
origin, that in each we have the same force manifested under 
different forms. 

To arrive at unity among the facts of nature has ever been, 
and ever will be, the aim of physical investigation. We try 
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to induce a unity amongst the multifarious facts of the senses 
by bringing under a certain conception as many of them as 
can be rationally connected by it. But we soon find that we 
must have a higher unity; and we endeavour to reduce the 
number of our conceptions by finding one of a higher order ; 
and so on, ever trying to reach the highest unity, the most 
general conception possible. 

The point, however, which more immediately claims our 
special attention, is this :—As the physical sciences proceed 
in their generalization, they advance more and more towards 
Molecular Physics. We may illustrate our meaning by ex- 
amples without number from any of the sciences. In elec- 
tricity, for instance, all the ordinary questions—such as how 
a Leyden jar becomes charged, or how the electricities are 
supposed to be decomposed on a conductor, or by what means 
one body charged positively will act upon another charged 
negatively—were formerly considered to be answered quite 
satisfactorily without making any reference whatever to the 
- molecular condition of the bodies under the electric influence. 
But when we come to inquire more deeply into what is meant 
by induction, when we ask what that peculiar condition is, 
which constitutes the charged jar, and what tl.e nature of the 
hidden change which takes place on the conductor while what 
we call its electricities are being decomposed—we begin to 
find that we are entering upon deep and difficult questions re- 
garding the hidden operations taking place among the mole- 
eules of the electrified body. Formerly electricity was sup- 
posed to be a fluid substance altogether distinct from the 
body in which it manifested itself; and, of course, inquiry was 
directed towards this hypothetical substance, and not to the 
molecular condition of the body. But the grounds for believing 
in the existence of this hypothetical fluid are fast disappear- 
ing; and electricity is now generally believed to be a state of 
motion of the molecules of the electrified body itself. Simi- 
larly, heat was at one time considered to be a substance, to 
which the name caloric was applied. It is now, however, 
proved to be not a substance, but a particular mode of motion 
of the atoms of the heated body. The same is proved to be 
the case in regard to light; and magnetism, which was 
formerly explained by means of hypothetical fluids, is now 
believed to consist also in a particular molecular condition 
of the magnetic body; whilst chemistry is fast becoming 
& question regarding the dynamical actions of the atoms of the 
combining substances. 

In physical astronomy, questions regarding the constitution 
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of the sun, the fixed stars and nebule, are now determined 
by molecular physics; and even the direction and velocity of 
their motions are resolved by the same method. Physical 
inquiry in every direction is converging towards molecular 
physics; is resolving itself into questions regarding the 
dynamical action of the ultimate particles of matter. 

If the foregoing be true of the inorganic world, it is true in 
a still more marked manner of organic nature. There is no 
organism in the world whose career, if traced back, would not 
be found to have begun in a structureless and colourless sub- 
stance, to which the name of protoplasm, or matter of life, 
has been given. And it is to the movements, disposition, and 
arrangements of the molecules of this structureless sub- 
stance that the form of every organic being on the globe owes 
its origin. Every plant, every animal, is built up molecule 
by molecule. 

All physical investigation is tending towards the solution 
of the two great questions: (1) What is the constitution of the 
ultimate atoms and molecules of matter—what is their real 
nature ? (2) What is their behaviour—what the laws of their 
motion? These are the two important problems which first 
present themselves for solution; but neither of them, as we 
shall see, is the grand and fundamental problem. Evolution, 
however, is mainly concerned with the second of these two 
problems, for it has to do not so much with the nature of the 
molecule as with its motions. Now, in regard to all physical 
change or motion, no matter what the nature of that change 
or motion may be, there are at the very outset two fundamental 
questions which suggest themselves: (1) What produces the 
change—causes motion ? (2) What determines or directs it? 

In regard to the first question there is no diversity of 
opinion. All agree that what produces change or causes 
motion is Force. The second question, however, viz., What 
determines or directs the motion? is not so easily answered. 
This question is not only the more difficult of the two, but - 
also by far the more important. 

All physicists agree that what is called physical law is just 
the expression of the manner in which forces act in the pro- 
duction of their effects, or ‘the paths along which they travel 
to their particular results,’ as Mr. Lewes expresses it. In the 
production of all physical phenomena we have, therefore, two 
‘distinct elements, viz., force and the way or manner in which 
force acts—force and the paths along which it travels, so to 
speak—or, in other words still, force and the laws of force. 

One of the most important results of modern physical 
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inquiry has been to show that the various phenomena of 


light, heat, electricity, &c., are but different modifications in’ 


action of the same forces. When the forces take one path, 
we have light; taking another path, they become heat; 
another produces electricity, and so on. Now it will be 
observed that the fundamental question is not, what is the 

articular force in action, or upon what does its exertion 
Aepend ? but rather, what is it that causes the force to act in 
the particular manner in which it does act? In other words, 
what determines the paths along which it acts? Material 
phenomena, whether in the physical or in the organic world, 
are produced in general by the motion of the molecules or of 
the atoms of bodies. Now the great question is not simply 
what produces the motion? but what produces the particular 
kind of-motion? It is not what gives existence to the motion, 
but what determines its direction? This is evident, because 
the particular phenomenon with which our inquiries are con- 
cerned does not directly depend upon the mere existence of 
the motion, but upon its special direction or determination. 
The same exertion of force which produces one phenomenon 
would probably produce any other phenomenon, were determina- 
tion in the proper direction given to it. It is the determination 
of the force which accounts for the particular phenomenon ; 
the mere exertion of foree may be supposed to be the same in 
all phenomena. 

The grand principle of evolution is therefore Determinism ; 
and the fundamental question is, What determines Molecular 
Motion and Force? Every organic being, as we shall see, is 
just as the motion of the molecules has determined it to be. 
It is according to the determination and arrangement of the 
molecules that it is a plant or an animal, or a plant or an 
animal of a particular order, genus, or species. The solution 
of the problem, What determines molecular motion ? will open 
up the way, and the only way that will ever lead to an under- 
standing of the hidden process of nature. That this is the 
fundamental problem will be further evident if we examine 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s famous formula of evolution. ‘ Evolu- 
tion,’ he says, ‘is an integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion; during which the matter passes from 
an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity ; and during which the retained motion under- 
goes a parallel transformation.’ (‘First Principles,’ § 145.) 

This is probably the most abstract, comprehensive, and 
accurate statement of the process of evolution which we have. 
But it is evident that the fundamental element in this process 
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is neither Force, nor the Persistence of Force, as Mr. Spencer 
supposes, but a totally different thing, viz., the Determination 
of Force. If ‘evolution is an integration of matter,’ it is 
obvious that this integration is not the result of the exertion 
of force, but of the peculiar way in which the force is directed. 
In other words, the integration is not due to the force, but to 
its determination. The mere exertion of force will tend to 
produce disintegration rather than integration. It is the 
proper determination of the force which produces the integra- 
tion. The same remark holds true of motion. Integration is 
not produced by the mere motion of the parts of matter, but 
by the way in which this motion is directed. And if evolution 
be a ‘dissipation of motion,’ it is such only because the motion 
is so determined as to bring about that result. And again, 
if in evolution ‘matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity,’ it is simply 
because the motions of the parts of matter are so determined 
as to produce this effect; and the motions are so determined, 
because the forces which produce the motions are so deter- 
mined. It is not the mere exertion of the force which brings 
about the required result, but the determination of the force. 
In short, every element in this formula is the result not of 
force, but of the determination of force; not of motion, but of 
the determination of motion. We come now to the following 
theorem, viz.— 

1. The Production of Motion and the Determination of 
Motion, the Exertion of Force and the Determination of Force, 
are absolutely and essentially different. 

The radical and essential distinction between force and the 
determination of force, between motion and the determination 
of motion, could not possibly have escaped observation ; but 
the important bearing that this distinction has on the whole 
question of evolution has certainly been overlooked. 

In physics we have been accustomed to attribute every- 
thing to force; force, at least, has always been regarded as 
the all-important element. This, however, is a mistake; for, 
as we shall see, far more depends upon the determination of 
force than upon its existence, and therefore, unless force be 
determined by force, the most important element in physical 
causation is a something different from force. And this holds 
equally true whether our inquiries relate to the inorganic or 
to the organic world. 

In the production of organic forms from the simplest up to 
the most special and complex in the vegetable and animal 
kingdom, two things required to be accounted for, viz., (1) 
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the motion of the matter of which they are composed, and (2) 
its disposition or arrangement with reference to time and space. 
The particles which are to compose the organism must not 
only move, but move with a particular determination in regard 
to time and space. If a molecule has to be placed in any 
particular place of an organism, it must move in the particular 
-direction in space which will lead to that place, and stop at the 
particular moment of time when it reaches it. 

Motion is not only produced, but it is produced in a 
particular manner, and under particular conditions or 
determinations in regard to time, space, and other cir- 
cumstances. In other words, not only must something 
produce the motion, but something must determine it also. 
The causing of, or giving mere existence to the motion, 
I have called the Production of the motion. The causing 
of it to happen in the particular manner in which it does, 
rather than in some other manner, I have called the Deter- 
mination of the motion. It must be evident to every one 
who will consider the matter, that these two things are 
radically distinct. And not only are they radically distinet, 
but they must be separately accounted for. To account 
for the mere existence of motion does not account for its 
happening in one way rather than in some other. It is 
quite true that the one cannot be produced without the 
other. We cannot determine motion unless there is a motion 
to be determined; we cannot determine that which has no 
existence; neither, on the other hand, can we produce 
motion without at the same time giving it some particular 
determination in regard to time, place, or other circumstance. 
But, although the one cannot be produced without the other, 
yet the two are results of different agencies; and the dis- 
covery of a sufficient cause for the one does not in the least 
degree satisfy the mind as to the presence of the other. To 
account for the motion of a ball does not account for its 
moving, say, east rather than west, or in any other possible 
direction. <A force, it is true, cannot act without at the same 
time acting in some particular way, or move a body without 
moving it in some particular direction ; but to account for the 
one does not satisfy the mind in regard to the other. The 
explosion of the powder within a gun is a sufficient cause for 
the motion of the ball, but the explosion of the powder is not 
to the mind a suflicient cause for the ball moving east rather 
than west, or in any other direction. The mere exertion of 
force does not explain how it is exerted thus and not other- 
wise. The exertion of force and the determination of force 
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are two things absolutely different, and what holds true of 
motion and force holds equally true ‘of energy. 

The grand and fundamental question then is—What is it 
that determines molecular motion in organic nature? What 
determines and directs the action of the forces concerned in 
the production of specific forms in the inorganic and organic 
worlds? Is it a force? Is it energy? This leadsus to the 
second theorem, viz.— 

2. The action of a Force cannot be determined by a Force: 
neither can Energy be determined by Energy, nor Motion by 
Motion. 

That the action of a force cannot be determined by the 
action of a force is demonstrable thus. If the action of a 
force is determined by an act, then this determining act must 
itself have been determined by a preceding act; and this pre- 
ceding act by another, and so on in like manner to infinity. 
This is evident; for if the act which determines the action of 
the force exist at all, it must exist in time and space, and 
must have a determinate existence in reference to time and 
space, and if so, something must have given it that deter- 
minate relation. If it be replied that it was a prior act which 
determined this determining act, then that prior act, in order 
to give the determining act the proper determination, must 
itself have been properly determined ; and the question again 
recurs, what gave the prior act the proper determination? 
If the determination was given by an act still prior, that act 


must itself have been properly determined; and if so, then ° 


there must have been another act preceding ‘which gave it the 
proper determination, and so on in like manner to infinity. 
The reason of all this is perfectly obvious. When we account 
for the determination of an act by assigning an act, we 
account for it by means of a something which requires itself 
to be accounted for in a similar manner. To make the 
matter still more plain, suppose that an effort or exertion 
A of force has been produced. It has not only been produced, 
but it has been produced at a particular time and place, and 
in reference to some particular thing; that is to say, the 
effort not only got existence, but a particular determined 
existence. There are, therefore, two things which require to 
be accounted for: (1) the mere exertion of the force—its 
simple production; and (2) the production of this particular 
effort A instead of B or C, or any other possible effort, and 
its production at this particular time and place rather than 
at some other. That is, we have to account (1), for its 
production, and (2), for its determination. Now what we are 
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inquiring after at present is not what produced this effort or 
exertion of power, but what determined it; that is, what 
caused this particular effort A to happen rather than B or C 
or any other, or to happen rather than not to happen, or to 
happen in the particular manner in which it did happen 
rather than in some other manner. It must be evident that 
whatever this cause may have been, it was not an exertion 
of force. For let us suppose that the effort A was deter- 
mined as to the manner of its happening by an effort B, 
then this effort B itself requires to be accounted for in a 
similar manner; for if the effort B happened, it must have 
happened after a particular determined manner; and if so, 
we must ask what determined the effort B, what caused it 
to happen in that particulay manner? And if we say it 
-was by an effort C, we involve ourselves in a similar manner, 
and so ad infinitum. 

But even supposing we were to maintain that the deter- 
mination of the effort A was caused by effort beyond effort ad 
infinitum, it would not help the matter the least; for, on 
looking at the question more closely, we find that it is not the 
determining act or effort B which determines the effort A, 
but the determination of the determining effort B. We find 
that if this determining effort or exertion of force B had not 
been itself particularly determined as to the manner of its 
happening, the effort A determined by it would not have 
happened as it did; so its happening in the manner in which 
it did happen depended upon the effort C which determined 
the determining effort B. And, again, on looking more closely, 
we find that it did not depend upon this effort C either, but 
upon the determination of this effort C. And even supposing 
we were in this manner to go back to infinity, still it would 
not be the antecedent act which determined the consequent 
act, but the determination of the antecedent act which deter- 
mined it ; so that, after all, by no possible means can we con- 
ceive determination to be the result of an act or exertion of 
force. Hence, be the cause of the determination whatever it 
may, it cannot possibly be an act or exertion of force. 

In like manner we can prove that motion cannot be deter- 
mined by motion. Motion will produce motion, but motion 
cannot determine motion. A ball A in motion will produce 
motion in a ball B, but the motion of the ball A will not 
_ determine the motion of the ball B either in regard to direc- 

tion or to the times of its happening. The particular direction 
taken by the ball B is not due to the motion of A, but to the 
particular direction in which A is moving at the moment in 
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which it produced motion in B; so that the direction taken 
by B must be referred not to the motion of A, but to that 
something, whatever it may be, which causes A to move in 
the particular direction in which it moves. In other words, 
the determinate direction taken by B is not due to the motion 
of A, but to the direction of the motion of A. In like manner 
it can be proved that the direction taken by A is not due to 
the motion of some other body (say C), but to the direction of 
that moving body C. In a similar way we can prove that 
the particular time at which B begins to move is not due 
to the motion of the striking body A, but to the particular 
time at which the body A strikes B. 

It is needless to show that what holds thus true of force 
= motion holds equally true of energy under every possible 
orm. 

I may illustrate the truth of the foregoing principles by a 
few examples. Let us begin with attraction and cohesion, 
which play so important parts in all physical phenomena, 
so as to satisfy ourselves that the determination of motion 
cannot be referred to these. 

Suppose two particles, A and B, are at some distance from 
each other, A being to the east of B. Let them move toward 
each other under the influence of their mutual attraction, A 
to the west and B to the east. Their motions are due to 
attraction, but not the directions of their motions. Attraction 
is the cause of A’s motion, but not the cause of its moving 
west rather than east. This is due not to attraction, but to 
the fact that B happened to be on the west side of A when the 
motion took place. So the direction taken must not be 
referred to attraction, but to that something, whatever it may 
have been, which was the cause of B’s happening to be on 
the west side of A. 

In regard to attraction under every form, the direction 
taken by moving particles is due to the pre-arrangement of 
those particles in regard to time and space. A difference in 
pre-arrangement would necessarily produce a corresponding 
difference in the direction taken by the particles. 

Take another example; say the motion of a planet in its 
orbit. Most people would at first be inclined to refer the 
circular or elliptical path taken by the planet to the action of 
force. But to do so would be to err greatly. The mere 
motion of the planet is indeed due to forces, but the path 
taken, whether elliptical or circular, is the result not of forces, 


but of the way in which the forces are applied. The planet 
moves in virtue of centrifugal and centripetal force, but it — 
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moves in that particular path because these two forces are so 
adjusted as to produce that effect. 

It is true that, according to the nebular hypothesis, the 
existence of the planets as separate masses, the direction of 
their motions, the form of their orbits, &c., are necessary 
results of the condensation by gravity of the nebular matter 
out of which the system was formed ; but I have shown else- 
where * that these were due not to the mere force of gravity 
in condensation, but to the way in which that condensation 
took place; and that in reality the only thing which can be 
referred to force is merely the vis viva, or energy, possessed 
by the system. 

The vague and indefinite idea that the arrangement of the 
molecules of matter into crystalline and organic forms is due 
to the action of forces, appears to be implied in such terms in 
common use as ‘ structural forces,’ ‘ formative forces,’ crystal- 
building force,’ &c. It seems to be supposed that if our 
mental powers were so enlarged or strengthened that we 
could perceive everything connected with the forces operating 
in nature, we should then be able to explain the process by 
which the organic forms of nature are built up. 

We have been accustomed to speak of organic forms being 
built up particle by particle by the play of molecular forces; - 
and probably most of those who know little about science 
imagine that scientific men attach some clear and definite 
idea to such a statement. They naturally conclude that the 
scientific physicist understands in some way or other how, 
and in what way, these forces may be conceived to build up 
the structure; and they would no doubt feel surprised were 
they told, what in reality is the plain truth, that the physicist 
who uses those terms knows just as little about the way in 
which the play of forces can build up an organic structure as 
they do themselves. 

In short, let us in imagination form any conceivable hypo- 
thesis as to how an organic or crystalline figure may be 
produced by a force, and we shall always find, on subjecting 
our hypothesis to a logical analysis, that the form and the 
arrangement of the parts result not from force, but from some- 
thing quite different. We need not feel in any way surprised 
at this; for we are in reality attempting to do what is in itself 
absolutely impossible. The production of form, or the 
arrangements of parts, is what never is, was, or can be effected 
by a force. This will be more obvious and better understood 
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after we consider some prevailing misconceptions concerning 
the nature of determination, which appear to have arisen out 
of discussions regarding the acts of the will.* 

Misconceptions regarding the nature of Determination. One 
of the main difficulties in apprehending the force of the fore- 
going reasoning, arises, no doubt, from a certain ambiguity 
and confusion of thought in reference to the nature of Deter- 


* Professor Tyndall’s famous objection to prayer for a change of weather 
appears to be based on the erroneous assumption that the forces of nature are 
determined by force. To ask for a change in the weather is, according to him, 
to ask for an infringement of the law of conservation, just as truly as it would 
be were we to pray that water might flow uphill. (‘ Fortnightly Review,’ Decem- 
ber, 1865.) Now to give us fair weather for foul requires merely a different de- 
termination in the forces which now exist; and, unless force is determined by 
force, no new creation of force, not even an expenditure of force, is required. 

But, in addition, the objection is as far wrong in physics as in philosophy, 
All matter under every form is in motion. But no energy or expenditure of 

wer is absolutely necessary to direct or deflect this motion, either to the right 

d or to the left. All that is required is that the deflecting force should act 
at right angles to the direction in which the particle or body is moving. Deflec- 
tion to any amount can thus be produced without work. A planet, for example, 
moving in a circular orbit is being continually deflectea by gravity; but gravity 
in doing this performs no work. If the orbit be elliptical, work is performed by 
gravity in increasing the velocity of the planet as it passes from aphelion to 
rihelion, and against gravity in diminishing the velocity in passing from peri- 
Felion to aphelion; but none in deflecting the planet from the straight line. In 
fact, work is never required to produce deflection. True, deflection seldom takes 
place without an expenditure of energy; but the energy is required not to pro- 
duce the deflection, but to produce that increase or decrease of motion which 
generally accompanies deflection. All the alterations in nature required to give us 
a change of weather may thus be brought about without any lossof energy. The 
relation of prayer to physical law will, however, be more fully discussed when 
we come to consider Teleology in the light of Determinism. 

Leibnitz’s celebrated theory of Pre-established Harmony was based on the 
same erroneous notion regarding the determination of motion. Descartes had 
maintained that the quantity of motion in the universe was constant, and could 
be neither augmented nor diminished. Will, he argued, cannot create motion 
—cannot move—a body; but, he asserted, it may direct motion, for the directing 
of motion is totally different from the producing of it. Leibnitz, on the other 
hand, maintained, in opposition to Descartes, that will could no more direct 
motion than it could create motion; that, in order to direct motion, bodies must 
be deflected from their former course, but that in consequence of the law of 
inertia, a body could not thus be deflected without an expenditure of force, and 
that will, therefore, could no more direct motion than it could originate it. It 
follows, then, he argued, that the motions of our body obey the commands of 
our will, not because the will has any direct control over them, but because 
these motions have been pre-arranged to agree with the volitions of the will. 
The worlds of matter and of mind are wholly independent of each other. The 
operations of the two agree, according to him, in consequence of a pre-established 
harmony between them. 

Had Leibnitz been aware that motion can be directed without any expenditure 
of force, he would have found that his theory of pre-established harmony is 
superfluous even if it were true that will cannot move matter. 

Be it observed however, that although force may deflect motion, yet force is 
not that which determines and directs it. The determining cause is not force, 
but that something which determines force to act as it does act, and not other- 
wise; and this, as has been repeatedly shown, cannot be force. 
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mination. The term in ordinary language implies action, 
comprehends under it the conception of an act. In ordinary 
language we speak about the ‘ act of determining,’ ‘ the deter- 
mining act,’ and so forth. But in the foregoing reasoning I 
have used the word in contradistinction to action. There is, 
as we have seen, an absolute and essential difference in the 
nature of things between action and what I have termed de- 
termination. But in common language the two conceptions 
are usually confounded, or are at least comprehended under 
the term determination. This is a result not to be wondered 
at when we consider that the two are inseparably connected. 
For it is absolutely impossible that there can be action without 
determination. An act cannot happen without happening in 
some particular or determined manner. 

There are perhaps no two things in nature so absolutely 
different and yet so inseparably connected. It is therefore 
not surprising that two things so inseparable in nature should 
be united in thought. 

Determination, in the sense in which I have used the term, 
cannot be conceived to be of the nature of any act. It is not 
the act, but the adjustment of the way in which the act 
happens. It is not motion, but the particular direction of the 
motion, or the particular moment when the motion takes 

lace. 
: Neither can the cause of determination be of the nature of 
an act. A moment’s reflection convinces us that determination 
is the result, as has already been shown, not of an act, but of 
the particular way in which the act happened. Or, in other 
words, it is produced not by the act, but by the determination 
of the act. 

Determination by an act, whether it be an act of thought 
or an act of the will, is just as impossible and as inconceivable 
as determination by a force; for as the distinction between the 
production of motion and its determination, or between the 
production of an act and its determination, is absolute, it 
must hold as true in the mental as in the physical world. It 
is just as impossible to conceive the will being determined by 
an act as to conceive the motion of the cannon-ball being 
determined by the explosion of the powder. It is difficult to 
say whether in physics or metaphysics the distinction is of 
most importance: 

It certainly does at first seem strange to say that deter- 
mination cannot take place by an act of the will. But this 
arises from the fact of our not distinguishing between the acts 
of the will and the determination of those acts. It is un- 
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doubtedly true that the will can act, and it may also be true 
that it can determine those acts; but it is certainly not true, 
as we shall shortly see, that the will can determine its acts 
by an act. 

We have not as yet, however, arrived at the exact sense in 
which determination has been used in the foregoing argument. 

Determination may be viewed under two distinct aspects; 
or, rather, the term applies to two different things which 
require to be clearly distinguished the one from the other. 

We have already seen that determination and action are 
inseparably connected. But although an act cannot take 
place without being determined, yet it may take place without 
any particular determination. It cannot take place without 
happening in some particular way, but it may take place 
without happening in any one particular way. <A body cannot 
move without moving in some direction, but it may move 
without moving in any one particular direction. In fact, there 
is in most cases an infinite number of ways in which an act 
may take place. There is, for example, an infinite number 
of directions in which a body may be moved. Now deter- 
mination, in this second sense referred to, is the deciding or 
determining which of all these possible determinations shall 
take place. Take the case of motion. There is some cause 
that determines which direction, amongst the infinite number 
of directions in which a body can be moved, shall be taken. 
The question is not so much what causes the particular 
direction being taken, but what causes it to be taken in pre- 
ference to all other possible directions. What is it that deter- 
mines the one, out of the infinite number of possible directions, 
which shall actually be taken? It is in this sense that the 
term is used when it is said that to know what determines 
molecular motion is the fundamental problem of nature. 

But it may be replied that this is a distinction without a 
difference ; for if a body moves at all it must move in some 
particular direction, and if it does so, it moves in that par- 
ticular direction rather than in any other direction. This is 
doubtless true; but the causing a body to take a direction is 
different from causing it to take the proper direction. The 
determinations which take place in nature occur not at random 
but according to a plan—an objective idea. Thus the question 
is not simply what causes a body to take some direction, but 
what causes it to take, among the infinite number of possible 
directions, the proper direction in relation to the idea. In the 
formation of, say, the leaf of a tree, no two molecules move in 
identically the same direction or take identically the same 
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path. But each molecule must move in relation to the ob- 
jective idea of the leaf, or no leaf would be formed. The 
grand question therefore is, What is it that selects from among 
the infinite number of possible directions the proper one in 
relation to this idea ? 

Determination in this latter sense may be regarded as 
equivalent to Selection. There is this objection, however, to 
the word. Selection implies thought or choice, and it will not 
do to assume intelligence or will to be concerned in the 
selection. This must be proved, not assumed. The word 
selection, however, if we eliminate the idea of intelligence and 
will, conveys pretty clearly what is meant by determination. 
Clearly enough then, selection, in this limited sense, whether 
it takes place at random or according to a plan, cannot, any 
more than determination, be the result of an act. 

Let us now consider whether selection in its mental aspect, 
as synonymous with choice and belonging to the will, can be 
the result of an act. 

We are here obliged to follow the subject into a somewhat 
abstruse and debateable region; but this is unavoidable, 
because it is in reference to the Will that the erroneous notion, 
that determination is something of the nature of an act, 
would seem to have originated. Moreover, if it be conceivable 
that choice can result from an act, then, of course, there can 
be no absolute impossibility in conceiving determination i 
general to result also from action. ‘ 

Choice.—Common language on this matter at the very out- 
set is apt to mislead, for it represents choice as an act. ‘An 
act of choice’ is, in fact, the expression men daily employ. 
But, as I have already stated, this arises from a failure to dis- 
tinguish between the acts of the will and the determination of 
those acts. The term choice, in ordinary speech, comprehends 
both elements—the act of the will and the determination of 
the act. As the former element, however, is always directly 
cognized by consciousness, while the latter becomes known, in 
most cases, only through reflection, it is natural that we 
should come to designate choice as an act. 

If, however, we subject the process to a proper analysis, we 
shall find that the distinction between the acts of the will and 
the determination of those acts is as real and absolute as 
between the exertion of a force and the way in which the force 
is exerted, or between motion and the direction of motion. 
In short, the distinction is absolute, and belongs to the very 
nature of action as action. 


If we are called upon to choose one out of a number of 
NO. CLII, 4 
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things put before us, we are conscious in making our choice 
of an act, viz., the act of fixing on a particular one. But this 
mere fixing on one of the things is not the cause of this one 
_being fixed upon rather than any of the others. The question 
is, what is it that determines the one to be fixed upon in pre- 
ference to the others? The mere fixing considered by itself 
does not explain this any more than the mere motion of a ball 
accounts for the ball taking one particular direction rather than 
any other. This fixing on one of the objects is anract of the 
will of which we are directly conscious, and is wholly different 
from the determining which one shall be fixed upon. The 
determining must, in the order of nature, if not of time, be. 
prior to the act of fixing. The fixing must follow the deter- 
mination, for it is the one determined that is fixed on. The 
mere act of the will, whatever that act may be, must take 
place in some determinate way rather than in some other, 
and if so, then there must be some cause for its taking place 
as it does rather than otherwise. The mere taking place of 
the act does not explain this, for the question is not, What 
caused the act? but, What caused it thus, and not otherwise, | 
or caused this particular act rather than some other ? 

A considerable amount of labour has been expended by 
some metaphysicians in attempting to prove that there is no 
distinction between the acts of the will and the determination 
of those acts. They maintain that the very acts of the will 
themselves are determinations. They have apparently been 
induced to assume this position by what seems to me to be 
the needless fear that, if determination be not produced by an 
act of the will, free-will must be abandoned. It is, of course, 
essential to freedom, in the sense maintained by those opposed 
to philosophical necessity, that we shall have the power to 
determine our acts; but it is not essential that we should 
have the power to determine them by an act—a thing 
absolutely impossible and inconceivable. 

It does not alter the case in the least degree to say that the 
will is self-determined; that it not only acts, but determines its 
own acts; that in choosing, it not only fixes upon a particular 
object, but determines which one shall be fixed upon. The 
fixing upon the particular one, of course, is in this case an act 
of the will; but the determining which is to be the one fixed 
upon is certainly not an act. Let us for a moment assume it 
to be an act. We are now obliged to assume it to be an act 
of a particular character, an act adapted to produce this par- 
ticular determination ; because the occurrence of the particular 
determination is accounted for not by the mere fact that an 
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act happens, but by the fact that one of a particular character 
happens, viz., one adapted to produce the particular determi- 
nation. The real determiner must therefore be not this deter- 
mining act, but that something, whatever it may be, which 
determines the act—gives the act its particular character or 
determination. The determination is thus due not to the act, 
but to the determination of the act. It therefore follows that 
when we speak of an ‘act of choice,’ we must mean simply 
the act of fixing upon some particular thing. The determining 
which one is to be fixed upon cannot be called an act of choice. 
We may call it choice, but not an act of choice. 

Volition.—A double meaning similar to that of ‘choice’ 
attaches itself to the word Volition. Volition is usually 
described as the primary nisus, or act, of the will: the going 
forth of the will to effect. It is obvious that this mere effort, 
or nisus, itself is not determination—the deciding that this 
effort shall be made, or made as it is rather than otherwise. 
There is, of course, but one act in the affair, viz., the effort, or 
volition. The determination, which must be prior in the 
order of nature to the production of effort, is not an act. The 
cause of the determination may lie in the Ego itself, but this 
cause never can reveal itself in the consciousness as an act, 
because it is not an act, and cannot, in the nature of things, 
be conceived as an act. This distinction between the act of 
the will and the determination of the act is recognized even 
by some of the ablest advocates of a self-determining power 
in the will. Professor Tappan, for example, in his treatise on 
the will, considers volition to be the primary nisus, or act, of 
the will; and the antecedent something which determines the 
volition he regards as choice. ‘Choice and Volition,’ he says, 
‘are very generally used as synonymous. I conceive, how- 
ever, a distinction. Volition, or the primary nisus, is the first 
action, or the first going forth of cause to effect ; Choice, as 
used in contradistinction to Volition, precedes the primary 
nisus, and is equivalent to predetermination, or intention’ 
(p. 204, English Edition). Unfortunately, Professor Tappan 
does not very consistently carry out this view; for, although 
he here regards volition as being the jirst action of the will, 
yet he elsewhere speaks of choice as an act. Surely, if choice 
be an act of the will, it is an act prior to volition, which is 
here regarded as the first act. 

Motive.—But it may be urged that even according to the 
determinist theory, viz., that the will is always determined by 
the strongest motive, determination or choice is produced by 
an act. Motive, it may be asserted, can affect the will in no 
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other way than by acting upon it; so that if determination is 
produced by motive, it must be produced by the action of the 
motive. If it be the strongest motive that determines the 
will, that motive has the mastery simply because it acts more 
powerfully than the other. In short, if action cannot deter- 
mine the will, motive cannot, for motive can do it in no other 
manner. 

This objection will, on a little reflection, be seen to be 
based on the old confusion of ideas about the nature of deter- 
mination: on the failure to distinguish between the mere 
cause of an event happening and the cause of its happening 
thus and not otherwise. 

If the motive to go east be the strongest acting on a man’s 
will, then his will will be determined to go east. In this 
sense determination may be attributed to action of motive; 
but this is not determination in the sense in which the term 


has been used in this discussion, neither is it determination in * 


the sense understood in the free-will controversy, as I have 
shown elsewhere.* Unless the motive to go east had been 
the strongest motive acting on the will, the man certainly 
would not have gone east ; but that which determined that east 
should be chosen rather than any of the other possible direc- 
tions, was not the mere strength of the motive to go east, but 
those previous circumstances or conditions which led to going 
east being more agreeable to him than going in any other 
direction. This is obvious from the very fact that those pre- 
vious conditions had in reality determined the matter of the 
man’s going east, in place of west or any other direction, 
before the motive had any existence. It was-the determining 
which shall be the strongest motive that was the real deter- 
mining cause in the whole affair; but this was not anything 
of the nature of action. The determiner was pre-arrange- 
ment, adaptation ; not force or strength of motive. It is, 
indeed, inconceivable that the mere action or force of the 
motive should result in determination. 
Cause.—The restricted sense in which the term cause is 
used by many writers is apt to lead to a misapprehension in 
regard to what I have called the cause of determination. The 
term is by some writers arbitrarily restricted to force or 
energy. It is assumed that every effect must be the result 
of an exertion of power. To affirm that force, and only 
force, is cause, and that every event, everything which comes 
to pass, must be produced by an exertion of power, is to beg 
the whole matter in dispute; for the very point I have been 
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endeavouring to prove is, that force, or the exertion of power, 
cannot possibly be the cause of the determination of motion, 
or the cause of the determination of an act. 

This definition of cause is, for the following reason, incon- 
sistent with the very principle of causality which affirms that 
‘everything which happens, or comes to pass, must have a 
cause.’ The nature of the cause in any particular case must 
depend upon, or rather, I should say, agree with, the nature 
of the thing which comes to pass. If that which comes to 
pass be of such a nature that it could not have been produced 
by an act or exertion of power, then the cause, or that some- 
thing which brought it about, could not have been a force or 
an exertion of power. The nature of the effect must always 
correspond to the nature of the cause which produced it. We 
are therefore not at liberty to say that all causes must be 
possessed of such and such a particular character, as, for 
example, that of energy or the exertion of a force ; for we do 
not know that force or energy can produce all that comes to 
pass. On the contrary, we know that it cannot; for deter- 
mination is a something which comes to pass, and this from 
its very nature cannot be produced by that means, as has 
been abundantly proved. 

If anything happens, no matter what it may be, the prin- 
ciple of causality affirms that there must have been a some- 
thing which brought it to pass, or it would not have come to 
pass. This something, be it what it may, is here called the 
cause. What that something actually is, is not deducible 
from the principle, but must be learned from the nature of 
the effect—the thing which happens. For example, the par- 
ticular direction taken by a ball is something which comes to 
pass as really as the motion of the ball itself; and it must be 
the result of something as truly as the motion is. But it is 
absolutely impossible that this something can be of the nature 
of an act or force. The same may be said of the determination 
of an act of the will. 

When I speak of the cause of determination, I simply mean 
that something, be it what it may, without which the determina- 
tion would not happen or be produced. To illustrate this, 
suppose a number of objects are placed before an individual 
for choice, and he selects the one which is most agreeable to 
him, then I would say that the agreeableness of the object 
to the individual is that which determines his choice. Or if 
he selects that which appears the most reasonable, then it is 
the reasonableness of the thing which determines his choice. 
The advocate of a self-determining power in the will would no 
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doubt say that it is not the agreeableness or the reasonable- 
ness of the thing which determines the choice, but the will 
itself which determines itself in accordance with the most 
agreeable, or in accordance with the most reasonable, as the 
the case may be. Well, assume it to be so. Then there must 
be something in the will which leads it to choose the most 
agreeable or the most reasonable. If not, there would be an 
event without a cause. This something, be it what it may, 
I would call the cause of the determination. But it has been 
demonstrated that this cannot be anything of the nature of 
an act, an effort, or an exertion of power; and this is all for 
which I am contending. 

Take another illustration, say that of a cannon-ball moving, 
we shall suppose, in an easterly direction. The explosion of 
the gunpowder is the cause of the motion of the ball, but not, 
as we have repeatedly seen, the cause of the determination of 
the motion—the direction taken by the ball. The ball moved 
east rather than west, or in any other direction, simply 
because the cannon at the time of the explosion happened to 
be pointing east rather than in any other direction. This I 
call the cause of the ball taking the easterly direction, or, in 
other words, that which determines the motion. In most 
cases the cause of the determination of motion, that which 
determines motion, is some pre-arrangement or pre-adjust- 
ment in relation to space and time. But in no case can it 
ever be anything of the nature of an act or exertion of force. 

3. Matter cannot account for the determinations of Matter, 
Motion, or Force. 

It may be considered superfluous to enter into a discussion 
in order to show that matter cannot be the determining cause 
in the operations of nature; for if force cannot determine 
molecular motion, much less can the molecules themselves do 
so. In fact, the primary property of matter, inertia, is 
absolutely incompatible with the notion of determination. A 
body, in virtue of inertia, if at rest, cannot move, and if in 
motion cannot increase or diminish that motion, or turn either 
to the right hand or to the left. It has no power to change 
its state. If achange of any kind whatever has to be effected, 
it must be done by some cause from without. If we view 
matter as consisting of atoms absolutely hard, impenetrable, 
and indivisible, this at once excludes the very idea of deter- 
mination. Nor does it help the matter in the least to assume 
with Boscovich that the atoms consist of centres of force, for 
they still possess inertia; and besides, force, as has been 
proved, cannot be the determining cause. 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer’s conception of matter is that it is 
simply co-existent positions that offer resistance, as con- 
trasted with our conception of space in which the co-existent 
positions offer no resistance. The ultimate elements of 
matter are, he says, extension and resistance, of which two, 
resistance is primary and extension secondary; because it is 
resistance which distinguishes matter from space. In other 
words, matter is a manifestation of force. But force, as has 
been shown, cannot determine molecular motion. It is true 
that the matter with which science is concerned is, accord- 
mg to Mr. Spencer, a relative reality; the absolute reality 
being some mode of the unknowable related to the matter we 
know, as cause to effect. But again, this absolute is in 
reality force; for force, according to him, is the ultimate of 
ultimates. 

Lange’s view of the constitution of matter, which, I believe, 
is that now generally held by those who have thought pro- 
foundly on the subject, pretty much resembles that of Mr. 
Spencer. The progress of science, says Lange, leads us more 
and more to put force in place of matter, and the increasing 
exactness of research more and more resolves matter into 
force. By abstraction we resolve the former into the latter, 
but always have something left. This something left we call 
matter. What we understand of the nature of a body we call 
the properties of matter; and the properties we resolve back 
into ‘ forces.’ The unintelligible remainder from our analysis 
is always the matter, however far we choose to carry the 
process. And the reason of this is that Kant’s Category of 
Substance compels us always to receive one of these ideas as 
subject and the other as predicate. We cannot suppose a 
Pure Force simply owing to this Category of Substance. We 
perceive only forces; but we demand a permanent represen- 
tative of these changing phenomena—a substance. But, says 
Lange, we have only to attribute to the abstract ideas of force 
and motion an independent existence, and we thus turn 
them at once into substance, and substance in the scientific 
view completely coincides in this case with ‘matter.’ In short, 
matter is simply force ; but force, as has been proved, cannot 
be the determining cause of which we are in search. 

The only other theory of the constitution of matter which 
appears worth considering here is that of Sir William 
Thomson. He assumes the existence of a perfectly con- 
tinuous, incompressible, and frictionless fluid pervading space. 
And the atoms of matter, he considers, consist of portions of 
this fluid in a state of vortex motion. These vortex atoms 
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constitute the matter which we experience. They are elastic, 
indivisible, and indestructible, and are believed to account for 
all the known properties of matter. This hypothetical fluid, 
out of which the atom is formed, is not matter itself in the 
ordinary sense of the term; it is the vortex motion given to 
a portion of this fluid substance which constitutes the atom 
and endows it with its material properties. This vortex 
motion enables the atom to exist as an atom indivisible and 
indestructible; but it does not enable it to move or to direct 
its motions. As far as self motion and determination are 
concerned, the atom is helpless. It only moves when moved; 
it only turns aside to the right hand or to the left when com- 
pelled to do so from without. It may react, but it cannot 
act. The very idea of action and determination is contradic- 
tory to its nature, as it is to that of any other conceivable 
kind of atom possessed of inertia. 

There is, in short, no known property of matter that can 
account for the determination of Matter, Motion, or Force; 
and it will not do to assume the existence of such a property 
even were this conceivable. We are not at liberty arbitrarily 
to put into matter what we want to take out of it. 

4. All the Energies and Forces of nature are essentially the 
same, and differ only in regard to their modes of operation. 

This proposition follows as a consequence from the prin- 
ciple of transformation and conservation of energy, viz., 
that the sum total of the energies in nature remains constant; 
the amount being neither increased nor diminished. 

Suppose now that two substances (say, oxygen and hydro- 
(gen) combine chemically. Heat is evolved as a consequence. 
‘The energy in the form of heat is derived from the energy in 
the form of chemical combination. The energy which dis- 
‘appears in chemical combination reappears as heat. We 
have first chemical energy and then heat; not first annihi- 
lation of chemical energy and then creation of heat. The 
energy which now appears as heat is the selfsame energy 
which previously existed as chemical energy. The energy 
has only changed its form, and nothing more. 

Suppose the heat to be applied to move a machine and 
to perform mechanical work. What appears as mechanical 
energy (mechanical motion) disappears as heat; and the 
energy stored up potentially as work performed, say, in the 
raising of a weight, is the selfsame energy which previously 
existed as chemical energy and then as heat. The same holds 
true whatever may be the number of the transformations. 
Chemical combination will produce an electric current; the 
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electric current will produce magnetism ; and the magnetism . 
will produce motion in a machine; and the machine will 
generate heat or perform work. Here we have the energy 
assuming in succession five or six different forms. While the 
particles are combining we call the energy chemical ; when 
the electric current is produced the energy is named electrical ; 
when magnetism is produced we designate it magnetic; and 
when the machine is in motion we call it mechanical; and so 
forth. It is the same energy under all these various forms. 
The only difference between chemical, electric, magnetic, 
and heat energy is merely in the mode of operation. The 
difference lies, therefore, not in the force or energy itself, but 
in its determination. If we regard heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical action, &c., as but different modes of 
motion, as they in reality probably are, then the difference 
between chemical action and heat, or between heat and 
electricity, or between electricity and magnetism, or between 
magnetism and mechanical motion, &c., depends wholly on the 
cause of the determination of motion. The difference does not 
lie in the mere exertion of force, but in the way or manner in 
which force is exerted. 

Determinism in Relation to Theories of Life-—To a large 
extent the discussions and diversity of opinion which at 
present prevail in reference to the mystery of life, and the 
distinction between the organic and the inorganic world, 
take their rise in a confusion of ideas regarding the 
difference between the cause of motion and the cause of 
the determination of motion. The various theories may 
be divided into two classes: those in which it is main- 
tained that all the phenomena of life, all the changes which 
take place in organic nature, are the result of purely chemical 
and physical agencies ; and those in which it is asserted that 
there must be something more than the ordinary chemical 
and physical forces at work—that, in fact, life and organic 
nature imply the action of an agency altogether different from 
those which belong to the domain of chemistry and physics, 
an agency to which the name of ‘ Vital Force’ has been 
applied. Both classes appear to be to a certain extent right ; 
and both to a certain extent wrong. Let us begin with the 
consideration of the Vital Force theory. 

In what respect, then, is vital force supposed to differ from 
other forces? Does the difference exist in the force itself, or 
in the mode of its operation ?_ Is vital force the same as the 
chemical and physical forces, but only differently determined ? 
Suppose that all life on the globe, both animal and vegetable, 
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_were to be destroyed and vital force to disappear completely, 
Would the total amount of energy on the globe be diminished? 
Would the vital force which disappeared reappear as chemical 
or physical force? Or would there be a destruction of force ? 
If the former be supposed, then there is no difference between 
vital and the other forces of nature further than in the mode 
of operation. Vital force would in this case simply be the 
ordinary forces of nature transformed, or, in other words, the 
ordinary forces differently determined. If, however, we sup- 
pose that vital force in itself is different from other forces 
irrespective of its mode of operation, and that when it ceases 
to be vital force it does not become ordinary chemical or 
physical force, but disappears altogether, then the destruction 
of vital force would involve a violation of the principle of the 
conservation of energy. If we do not admit a transformation 
of vital energy, we must assume that when a plant or an 
animal decays and dies, so many foot-pounds of energy 
existing in the molecules become extinct; and, also that 
when a plant or an animal increases from the embryo 
state to maturity, so many foot-pounds of energy come into 
existence. 

Such a view of vital force as this would be diametrically 
opposed to the modern science of energy, and wholly unten- 
able. Evidently the vital energies of the plant and animal 
are derived from the chemical affinities of the food and nutri- 
ment which they receive. Vital force is chemical force trans- 
formed. The same remark holds true of the mechanical and 
other physical energies of the body. The energy by which 
the arm 1s raised or by which the heart beats is derived from 
the food. Animal heat is derived from chemical combina- 
tion. 

So far as all this is concerned, the advocates of the phy- 
sical theory of life are evidently correct. But are they 
warranted in affirming, as they do, that all the energies of 
plants and animals are either chemical or physical ? Whether 
such an affirmation be correct depends entirely on the idea 
which may be attached to the terms chemical and physical ? 
If what is meant be that all the energies in organic nature have 
had a chemical or physical origin, and that there is no energy 
in nature which has not at one time existed either as chemical 
or as physical energy, then no one acquainted with the 
science of energy would for a moment question the correctness 
of such a conclusion. In this case what is termed vital 
energy must simply be transformed chemical or transformed 
physical energy. It must differ from the energies in opera- 
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tion in the chemical and physical worlds only so far as 
the mode of operation is concerned. The forces are the 
same, only they act differently. If this be what is meant, 
then assuredly every force in nature is either chemical or 
physical. But this involves a use of the terms chemical 
and physical energies which is altogether peculiar and 
unusual. 

We are accustomed to name forces and energies according 
to their mode of operation. Oxygen and hydrogen unite 
under the force of their affinities; and we designate the 
energy of the combining substances ‘ chemical energy.’ After 
combination the energy assumes another form, and we call it 
‘heat.’ The heat is applied to the thermo-electric pile and 
becomes transformed ; and we call the energy under the new 
form by the name ‘electricity,’ or ‘ electric current.’ The 
electricity is applied to the electro-magnetic machine, and the 
energy assumes another form, to which the name ‘mag- 
netism’ is applied. The magnetism propels a machine and 
performs mechanical work, and we then call the energy 
‘mechanical energy.’ These various names are applied to 
the various modes of operation of the self-same energy. 
Chemical energy, for example, in the case under considera- 
tion, differs from heat only in the mode of its operation. 

We have also been accustomed to group heat, light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, gravity, cohesion, &c., under one class, 
to which we apply the general term physical, or physical 
energy. We thus distinguish chemical energy from all the 
other forms, because we conceive it to be concerned with the 
combinations and motions of the atoms or elements of sub- 
stances, whereas the others deal with the molecules and 
masses of matter. 

Now, when the advocates of the physical theory of life 
affirm that every energy in organic nature is either chemical 
or physical, they certainly do not mean to include under the 
term physical every form of energy which does not, like 
’ chemistry, deal with the elementary substances; for if this 
were their meaning, it would be simply a truism to say 
that all energy is either chemical or physical. By physical 
energy they undoubtedly mean the ordinary and known forms 
of energy manifested in the inorganic world, to which we give 
the various specific names of attraction, repulsion, light, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, and so forth. The real question at 
issue is, Are these forms of energy along with chemical 
energy sufficient to account for the phenomena of life and 
organic nature ? 
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They are not sufficient, because they do not account for the 
objective idea in nature. 

Let us briefly consider what really has to be explained and 
accounted for. Take, say, the leaf ofa tree. The leaf is not 
moulded by some external agency into its particular shape. 
It is built up molecule by molecule. The form and structure 
of the leaf are the result of the arrangement and disposition 
of the particles of which it is composed. The thing to be 
accounted for is not what moves the molecules or particles in 
its formation, but what guides, directs, or determines the 
motion of these particles. The leaf could not be formed did 
not each particle move in the right direction and stop at 
the proper time and at the proper place. Each molecule 
occupies its own special position in the leaf; consequently, 
no two molecules in moving to their positions can take 
the same path. What, then, determines the particular path 
for each molecule? or rather, what determines the motion of 
each molecule along its particular path ? The mere motion 
of the molecules is produced by force; but what directs or 
determines this force to move each particle along its special 
path? The mystery lies deeper still. Not only are the paths 
of the molecules different, but they must all be adjusted in 
relation to one another ; for it is to the proper adjustment of 
the paths that the form of the leaf is due. In other words, 
the motion of each molecule must be determined according to 
the objective idea of the leaf. 

Further, the whole tree is built up of molecules as well as 
the leaf. The molecules which form the branch must be dif- 
ferently determined from the molecules forming the leaves; 
each molecule of the branch must take a path different from 
all the other molecules of the branch; and the motions of all 
the molecules must be determined according to the objective | 
idea of the branch. What holds true of one branch holds 
true of all the other branches; and what holds true of the 
branches holds equally true of the trunk, and of the roots, 
and of the whole tree. Each particle must be determined 
not only in relation to the objective idea of the particular leaf 
or the particular branch to which it belongs, but in relation to 
the objective idea of the tree. In the formation of the tree 
each molecule must move along its special path, and the 
paths must be so adjusted to one another that a tree shall be 
the result. Nor is this all. The molecules must move and 
adjust themselves in relation to the idea of a tree of a special 
kind. The molecules forming, say, an oak tree, must move 
in relation to one another in a different way from those form- 
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ing a beech ora pine. And yet, however diversified may be 
the motions of the molecules in the different species of trees, 
nevertheless all must move in relation to the general idea of 
atree. What holds true of trees holds equally true of every 
form of plant-life on the globe ; and what holds true of the 
vegetable kingdom holds equally true of the animal kingdom. 
Each plant, each animal has not only its own particular 
form, it has the form of the species to which it belongs; and 
not only this, but the form of the genus to which the species 
belongs; and not only the form of the genus, but the form 
of the family, order, class, and kingdom to which the genus 
belongs. 

Taking, therefore, the entire molecular movements going 
on in the organic world, animal and vegetable, we may classify 
the determinations of these movements into kingdoms, classes, 
orders, families, genera, and species, in the same way as we 
classify the plants and animals which are the result of these 
determinations of molecular motion. This is obvious, because 
the order and unity which the botanist and the comparative 
anatomist find pervading nature, owe their existence to the 
order and unity which exist among the determinations of 
molecular movements. A plant or an animal of a particular 
species and a particular class exists simply because the mole- 
cules of which it is formed had their motions determined ac- 
cording to the objective idea of a plant or of an animal (as the 
case may be) of the particular species or class. This is not 
asserting anything hypothetical; it is simply stating what 
actually takes place; for, to say that the molecules of which 
a tree, for example, is composed must have had their motions 
determined according to the objective idea of a tree, is just 
the same as saying that the molecules of which a tree is com- 
posed must have had their motions determined in relation to 
an object of the figure of a tree. In nature we have a unity 
of plan pervading the endless diversity that everywhere pre- 
vails, simply because the endless and almost infinite diversity 
of molecular movements takes place according to a unity of 

lan. 

4 In nature we have a group of molecular movements corre- 
sponding to the objective idea of each particular object that 
is being formed. In objects of the same species groups 
of molecular movements have a specific resemblance to one 
another, while in the formation of all objects of the same 
genus there is a generic resemblance between the groups of 
molecular movements. In the formation of objects of the 
same family we have a still higher unity comprehending a 
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still greater number of groups of molecular movements. We 
go on in like manner till we reach a unity which comprehends 
under it all the groups of molecular movements occurring in 
the vegetable or in the animal kingdom. The unity which 
pervades the endless diversity of molecular movements must 
be as perfect as the unity which we find to pervade the end- 
less diversity of organic forms. In fact, the two are insepar- 
able, because the unity which exists among organic forms is 
the effect of the unity which exists among molecular move- 
ments. It is because these molecular movements are deter- 
mined according to a unity of plan that their effects, viz., 
organic objects, have a unity of form. It is the particular 
determinations of the movements of the molecules that give a 
particular form to the tree. 

Again, there is not merely a unity of plan to be accounted 
for, but also a unity of end. Things in nature are not only 
related to one another in form, but they stand related as 
means to ends. And this relationship is as all-pervading as 
that of form. There is not an object in-nature that does not 
stand in the relationship of a means to something as an end. 
And there exists a unity in the ends as well as in the forms. 
All molecular motions must consequently have this double 
relationship of plan and purpose — a relationship whieh 
chemistry and physics will never explain. 

What, then, is this mysterious something which deter mines 
and directs the motion of the molecules in the formation of 


organic nature? The problem has been so far solved by | 


proving that this something cannot be Matter, cannot be 
Motion, cannot be Force or Energy, or anything of the nature 
ofan Act. What, then, can it be? It is obvious from what 
has been proved, that one element in this cause of determina- 
tion must be Intelligence or Thought. Nature, as Hegel 
metaphorically expresses it, is ‘ petrified intelligence.’ The 
fundamental relations of nature are identical with the concep- 
tions of thought. Unless this were the case, nature could 
not possibly be understood by us. Unless the motions of the 
molecules obeyed the laws of mathematics, these motions 
could not be traced by analysis. The fact that nature in 
every department is slowly coming under the domain of 
mathematics proves that her operations and those of thought 
are in some way identical. But we have seen that the opera- 
tions of nature are just what the determination of the mole- 
cules makes them to be, consequently those determinations 
are made in accordance with the laws of thought. Or, in 
other words, the determining cause mnst be guided by intelli- 
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ence. It must not be assumed, however, that the molecules 
are determined by an act of thought or by the force of intelli- 
gence. These molecules take the ideal path without being 
forced to do so. Their path is determined, but not by 
force.* 

It is needless to add that what has been shown in reference 
to determinism in organic evolution must hold equally true 
in reference to evolution of every kind. The operations of 
nature in every department, mental, moral, and physical, are 
as the causes which guide or determine those operations 
make them tobe. In every department of evolution the funda- 
mental question is, What is the Determining Cause of the 
operation ? 

Darwinism tested by Determinism.—It will now be obvious 
that Darwin’s great principle of ‘ Natural Selection’ in the 
struggle for existence is in perfect harmony with that deter- 
minism which has been shown to be the fundamental element 
inevolution. Selection, whether natural or artificial, is simply 
determinism. In making a selection we choose, pick out, or 
determine the individual to be taken. It is also obvious 
that natural selection is not produced by mere force or energy. 
It results not from force but from the way in which forces are 
adjusted. The superior adaptation of a plant or of an animal 
to the conditions under which it exists determines its selec- 
tion. It is not the mere force of an animal that secures its 
existence, but the way in which that force is adapted to the 

, conditions under which it lives. Blind force, unless properly 
directed, is of little avail in the struggle for existence. 

The position that natural selection assumes in the economy 
of nature seems to be this. Looking around we observe every- 
where, in both the animal and the vegetable world, organisms 
being produced in such abundance that it is impossible they 
can all survive. ‘There is neither room for the plants nor 
food for the animals that are being brought forth. Some 
must necessarily perish if the operations of nature are to go 
on. Hence we have everywhere a struggle for existence. 
The question arises, Which are to perish and which are to 
live? Reason replies, Since all cannot live, let the inferior 
perish, and those best adapted for the conditions of life survive. 
But how is this to be accomplished? How are the good to be 

* separated from the bad? Darwin has solved the problem by 
showing that this can be effected by natural selection. By 
natural selection the best will be picked out and preserved, 


* This curious point, along with its bearing on the question of Theism, will 
will be considered in a future paper on Telcology in the light of Determinism. 
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while the rest will perish in the struggle. A means more 
simple and better adapted to effect the end could not be 
conceived. 

Natural selection will pick out and secure the continued 
existence of the best forms of organisms, but it will not produce 
those organisms. Its function does not extend to this. All 
organisms, whether good or bad, superior or inferior, perfect 
or imperfect, result, as has been shown, from the determina- 
tion of molecular motion. Natural selection, though a great 
and important determining cause, is not the determining 
cause of molecular motion. This is evident for the following, 
among other, reasons. It is only a small portion of nature 
that comes in under the direct and positive influence of natural 
selection. Natural selection picks out the best forms for 
preservation, and leaves the rest to the mercy of other agencies, 
But it is not so in regard to the cause of the determination of 
molecular motion in the formation of the organisms. Every 
molecule in organic nature must come under the positive 
influence of this cause, for it is by means of the determination 
of this cause that the organism can alone be formed. This 
cause is all-pervading in nature. Not a molecule would ever 
reach its proper position in the organism were its motion not 
determined. This important fact seems to be entirely over- 
looked by evolutionists, like Professor Hiickel, of the extreme 
school, who assume that natural selection may account for 
the whole process of nature, from the organic atoms up to the 
perfect man. 

It follows, therefore, that natural selection holds but a 
subordinate position in that great system of determinism on 
which the origin and ‘existence of organic forms depend. Its 
function, it is true, is important, but the sphere of its operation, 
compared with that of the cause of the determination of 
molecular motion, is a limited one. That natural selection 
will not account for evolution is an opinion held by many 
eminent followers of Darwin. For example, Nageli and 
Kolliker maintain that there must be a positive and inner 
cause of the formation of organic forms altogether different 
from natural selection, and with this opinion Lange appears 
to agree.* 


Mr. Spencer’s Theory of Evolution by Force tested by Deter- 
minism.—When we pass from Darwin's great principle of 
Natural Selection to Spencer’s philosophy of Evolution by 
Force we are no longer in the region of determinism. No two 


* «History of Materialism,’ vol. iii. p. 53. (English Edition.) 
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theories could be more fundamentally opposed to each other. 
Natural selection, as we have seen, is not only in harmony 
with determinism, but is in reality an integral part of that 
great system of determination on which evolution depends. 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of force is, on the contrary, as will be 
presently shown, absolutely irreconcilable with the notion of 
determination. 

Persistence of Force.—I think it will be admitted that if the 
main argument contained in this article regarding the nature 
of determination and its bearing on molecular motion be 
correct, it necessarily follows that Mr. Spencer in making 
force the fundamental principle of evolution, ‘ the ultimate of 
ultimates,’ has mistaken the nature of the grand problem, and 
has consequently based his system on a false foundation. 
Force explains little or nothing. It is the determination of 
force which explains everything. It will be replied that the 
force which determines molecular motion and thus produces 
evolution is not the force which we experience, but ‘that 
Absolute Force of which we are indefinitely conscious as the ~ 
necessary correlative of the force we know.’ But this does not 
in the least degree remove the objection; for it is just as im- 
possible that the thing can be done by an absolute and infinite 
force as by a conditioned and finite one, for the impossibility 
is itself absolute and not affected by the nature of the force. 
More than this: it may be true that the force we know may be 
only a manifestation or an effect of an absolute existence or 
being transcending experience, and that the determination of 
molecular motion may be due also to this existence; but it is 
evident that it cannot be as a force or as an energy that this 
existence determines motion. Consequently it follows that, 
in so far as evolution is concerned, neither force nor the per- 
sistence of force can be the ‘ultimate of ultimates.’ For if there 
is really no adaptation in force to determine molecular motion, 
its continued existence will not confer on it this power. In 
fact, there does not seem to be anything gained by attributing 
persistence to force. In almost every case the conclusions 
which Mr. Spencer draws from the persistence of force appear 
to be but the simple and necessary deductions from the 
general principle that ‘ the same cause acting under the same 
conditions will always produce the same effect.’ It may be 
true that the conclusions which he draws are correct, but 
they are so solely in virtue of this principle. His conclu- 
sions when properly analyzed amount merely to this: The 
same force acting under exactly the same conditions always 
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deducible from the more general one that ‘every effect must 
have a cause,’ or that ‘ every event or everything which comes 
to pass must have a cause.’ This is evident, because if the 
cause acting under absolutely the same conditions would not 
always produce the same effect, but should produce one kind 
of effect at one time and a different kind of effect at another 
time, then here would be something coming to pass without 
any cause, viz., the change from the one kind of effect to the 
other. If such a change were to take place it would be 
absolutely unaccountable. The principle that everything 
which comes to pass must have a cause forbids such a con- 
clusion.* 

An attempt has been made by some of the advocates of 
Mr. Spencer’s theory to substitute the persistence of force for 
the great principle of causality. To say, it is asserted, that 
the same cause acting under the same conditions will always 
produce the same effect is virtually to say that force is per- 
sistent. For it is because force persists that similar ante- 
cedents invariably determine similar consequences. A more 
obvious mistake could not be committed than to confound 
the principle of causality with Mr. Spencer’s principle of 
the persistence of force. Nothing could be further from the 
truth than to conclude that were force not persistent the 
same cause would not produce the same effect. The principle 
that. the same cause will always produce the same effect is 
utterly independent of the way in which foree may behave. 
Suppose a stone descending a given distance should perform, 
say, ten foot-pounds of work the one day, but in consequence 
of force ceasing to be persistent, it should perform only five 
foot-pounds of work the next day, it would still remain true 
that the same cause must produce the same effect ; for the 
acting stone was not the same cause on the second day as it 
was on the first. The difference of effect being due to the 
difference of causation. 

But these writers, in substituting the persistence of force 
for the principle of causality, evidently misapprehend the latter 
principle. ‘The principle that the same cause will always pro- 
duce the same effect is not the great principle of causality, 
but rather, as has already been shown, a deduction from that 
principle. The principle of causality is that ‘Every effect, 
everything that happens or comes to pass, must have a cause’ 
—a principle wholly independent of the persistence of force, 

*In a similar manner, what Mr. Spencer designates the persistence of rela- 


tions among force may be shown to be also deducible from the principle that 
every event must have a cause. 
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which would be necessarily and universally true although force 
never had been persistent. 

The principle of the persistence of force affords no explana- 
tion of the cause of determination. It throws not a ray of 
light on the great question as to what that something is which 
determines the energies of the universe, and guides the 
motions of the material particles in organic nature. Neither 
do his subordinate principles appear to afford any more light 
on this point. The inadequacy of the principle of the per- 
sistence of force I hope to show more fully in a future article 
on Teleology. 

Direction of Motion.—A chapter of Mr. Spencer’s ‘ First 
Principles’ is devoted to the question of the direction of 
motion. He agrees with Mr. Hinton that organic growth 
takes place in the direction of least resistance. It may be 
true that in organic nature motion takes place along the lines 
of least resistance, or along the lines of greatest traction ; 
but this no more than the persistence of force throws light 
on, or accounts for, the determination of molecular motion in 
the growth of the plants. It may shift the difficulty, but it 
does not remove it in the least degree. In the formation of a 
tree, for example, the paths of least resistance or of greatest 
traction, along which the molecules are supposed to move in 
its formation, must all be adjusted in relation to the objective 
idea of the tree, otherwise no tree could be formed. But 
these paths themselves, like every other portion of the tree, 
are formed molecule by molecule. Consequently, we have to 
ask what guides the motion of molecules in the formation of 
these paths. And this isjust the old problem back again; for 
it is simply what determines the motion of the molecules in 
relation to the objective idea of the tree. The mystery of 
growth thus remains as deep as ever. 

Mr. Spencer has further shown that all motion is rhythmi- 
cal. But it is obvious that there is nothing in rhythm which 
can in any way explain the determination of molecular motion, 
or the arrangement of matter into organic forms. 

The Instability of the Homogeneous.—This is one of the great 
factors in Mr. Spencer’s theory of evolution. The several 
parts of any homogeneous aggregate are necessarily exposed 
to forces differing both in kind and in amount, and they are 
of necessity differently modified. The relations of outside and 
inside to neighbouring forces, for example, imply the recep- 
tion of influences that are unlike in quantity, or quality, or 
both ; and it follows that unlike changes will be produced in 
the parts thus dissimilarly acted upon. This principle he 
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illustrates by an immense number of examples drawn from 
every department of science. But it must be obvious that 
the heterogeneity thus resulting from the inequality in the 
forces applied to the various parts of an aggregate cannot 

ossibly be the heterogeneity of evolution. A blow from a 
enw will shiver a stone into fragments and scatter them 
in all directions. No two of the fragments will be alike in 
size or in shape, nor will any two of them take the same path 
or be carried to any equal distance. Here we have the hete- 
rogeneity not of evolution but of dissolution; not of order 
but of confusion. The heterogeneity of evolution is a change 
from indefinite homogeneity to definite heterogeneity, where 
increasing multiformity is always joined to increasing definite- 
ness. But more than this, the change from the indefinite to 
the definite is also a change from the incoherent to the 
coherent, and always resulting in a process of integration. It 
is obvious that this change from the indefinite to the definite, 
from the incoherent to the coherent, is not effected by force, but 
by the way in which the force is directed ; not by force but by 
the determination of force ; and this determination, as we have 
abundantly demonstrated, cannot be effected by force. Con- 
sequently, evolution, in so far as it is a change from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous, is not the result of force, as 
Mr. Spencer’s theory supposes. ‘This principle,’ as he himself 
admits, ‘supplies no key to the detailed phenomena of organic 
development. It fails entirely to explain generic and specific 
peculiarities, and we have no alternative but to fall back upon 
the unexplained principle of hereditary transmission.’ (‘First 
Principles,’ p. 417. 1875.) 

Multiplication of Ejects—When an uniform aggregate is 
subjected to an uniform force, its constituents, being differently 
conditioned, are differently modified. But again, on the other 
hand, unlike changes must simultaneously be produced also 
on the various parts of the incident force; and these are as 
numerous and important as the others. Since action and 
reaction are alike and opposite, it follows that, in differen- 
tiating the part on which it falls in unlike ways, the incident 
force must itself be differentiated. 

It need hardly be shown that what has been proved in 
reference to the effects produced by the incident force holds 
equally true of the reacting force. If the determination of 
molecular motion, according to the objective idea of an 
organism, be impossible in the one case, it is equally impos- 
sible in the other. And if there be absolutely nothing in the 
nature of the effects to produce the proper determination, 
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their simple multiplication will not bring about the desired 
result. 

Segregation.—The foregoing laws which we have been 
considering, according to Mr. Spencer’s own admission, 
account for the re-arrangement of parts only ‘in so far as 
it is an advance from the uniform to the multiform, but they 
furnish no key to this re-arrangement in so far as it is an 
advance from the indefinite to the definite’ (p. 459). But it 
is the passage from the indefinite to the definite, from the 
incoherent to the coherent, which constitutes evolution. This 
result he considers is obtained by what he calls Segregation. 

When unlike units of an aggregate, he states, are uniformly 
subjected to the same incident forces, they become sorted into 
their kinds; and, on the other hand, when like units of an 
aggregate are subjected to different incident forces, they are 
parted and separately grouped. When unlike incident forces 
have made the parts of an aggregate unlike in the nature of 
their component units, there arises a tendency to separation 
of the dissimilar units from one another, and to a clustering 
of those units which are similar. In this manner local in- 
tegration is supposed to accompany local differentiation. 

These principles will no doubt explain how a mass of earth, 
for example, acted on by the incident force of running water, 
becomes separated into gravel, clay, and mud; or how, out of 
the mixed mass of foliage, a strong wind will carry away the 
brightly tinted leaves, and leave the green attached to the 
branches ; or how, when water is allowed to percolate through 
a mixed aggregate of soluble and insoluble substances, the 
soluble will be carried away, while the insoluble will be left 
behind. They will also show how, in a mass of nebulous 
matter scattered through space, motion towards a general 
centre of gravity will take place, accompanied with local 
aggregations of the mass dividing into groups, each concen- 
trating round its own centre of gravity. Or, in the regions of 
biology, they will show how it is that when a great variety of 
different organisms are subjected to the influence of a combi- 
nation of incident forces, a certain number bearing particular 
characteristics will be picked out and preserved, while the rest 
will either wholly or partially perish or disappear. 

Those principles of segregation will explain all these and a 
multitude cf other facts of a similar character, but from the 
nature of things they can never reach the real problem of 
organic evolution ; viz., what determines molecular motion. 
They may account for the simple grouping together of mole- 
cules that are alike, or the separation of those that are unlike, 
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but they will never account for the arrangement of the mole- 
cules into organic forms. In the formation of an organism 
the mere clustering of the molecules according to their like- | 
ness or unlikeness could never effect the end. ‘The molecules 
must be arranged, not according to their resemblance to each 
other, but according to the objective idea or form of the 
organism to be produced. But there is absolutely nothing in 
the principle of segregation that could lead to this result. In | 
short, Mr. Spencer’s philosophy of force, from its very nature, 
must fail to explain the great problem of organic evolution, for 
the simple reason that there is absolutely nothing either in 
force, or in the persistence of force, that can account for the 
determination of molecular motion. No theory that makes 
thought subordinate to force can ever explain the mystery of 
nature. 

It is utterly inexplicable, how this doctrine of Mr. Spencer 
should have been adduced by so many writers, with perfect 
confidence, as accounting for the whole process of nature. 
The author of ‘A Candid Examination of Theism,’* for 
instance, says: ‘It does not admit of one moment’s ques- 
tioning that it is as certainly true that all the exquisite 
beauty and melodious harmony of nature, follow as neces- 
sarily and as inevitably from the persistence of force and the 
primary qualities of matter, as it is certainly true that force is 
persistent, or that matter is extended and impenetrable’ 
(p. 63). Andagain: ‘ The whole system of general laws must 
be, so far as the lights of our science can penetrate, the 
necessary outcome of the persistence of force and the inde- 
structibility of matter’ (p. 79).t If it, be true that the per- 
sistence of force has the potency here attributed to it, it must, 
of course, be also trie, as our author further aftirms, ‘ that 
the theory of Theism in any shape is, scientifically considered, 
superfluous ; for if there is a God, his existence, considered 
as a cause of things, is as certainly unnecessary as it is certainly 
re that force is persistent and that matter is indestructible’ 
p- 72). 

It is certainly not surprising that, after arriving at such a 
conclusion, which, undoubtedly, is the one legitimately de- 
ducible from Spencer’s philosophy, this candid, though I fear, 
misdirected thinker, should declare: ‘I am not ashamed to 
confess that with this virtual negation of God the universe to 
me has lost its soul of loveliness,’ and that ‘when at times I 


* Triibner’s ‘ English and Foreign Philosophical Library,’ vol. ix. , 
+ This supposed evolution of general law from the persisterce of force will 
be discussed in a future article on Teleology in the light of Determinism. 
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think, as think at times I must, of the appalling contrast 


between the hallowed glory of that creed which once was 
mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as now I find it— 
at such times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the 
sharpest pang of which my nature is susceptible’ (p. 114). 
JAMES CROLL. 


Art. Hugo. 


Eacn century, perhaps each generation, and even every 
country in that generation, presents its enigmatic man. He 


=~ may be Goethe or Byron, he may possibly be Cagliostro: it 


makes but little difference ; for all of these have this quality 
in common, that, whatever they do, they must draw upon 
themselves the eyes of men; that they will not rest until 
they have compelled the world either to hoot them, or, like 
the citizens of Plato’s state, to ‘ greet them from afar,’ or to 
crown them with honour and with love. In our century, for 
our generation, that man is Victor Hugo. 

The scope of the present paper is very humble: not to 


‘ exhibit before the public a scheme of morals, private and 


political ; not to set off the same by contrast with extracts 
from the dust, or even from the gold, of Victor Hugo’s 
writings ; but to mark and foilow the main motives of the 
great French writer’s work, pursuing, as far as possible, the 
division suggested by the author, who, on the fly-leaf of each 
volume, classifies himself as dramatist, as poet, as novelist, 
as public man. 

On this division it may be permitted us to pause a moment. 
To Victor Hugo, as to other young men of genius, what by 
a significant confusion we call ‘ poetry,’ was at first the most 
natural—perhaps, as it seemed to him, the most inspired— 
way of writing. And it would seem so, because lyrical expres- 
sion, to put the matter baldly, makes less demand upon the 
author’s stock-in-trade than any other ; because in it there is 
but little call for knowledge of men and things, or of the cut 
and thrust of human circumstance and life, demanded by the 
drama, or for the sense of clearness and proportion needed 
for the moulding of an epic poem; because lyric words are 
hardly more than a confidence from the poet to the fields and 
sky—a confidence, in the words of Goethe, ‘sung as the bird 
sings that dwells among the branches.’ For this very reason, 
perhaps, the birth of lyrical poetry is the most delicate of all 
operations. ‘From the ground of the poet’s heart,’ said 
Goethe, ‘springs, as if by nature, the fair flower of wisdom.’ 
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But where there is no such external standard of proportion, as 
is found in the drama and the epic, there more indispensable 
than ever is the sense of fitness—the faculty that can call not 
only into being but to order—which, though to some given ‘as 
if by nature,’ with many, even of the greatest poets, is the 
reward only of the sternest labour. For nowhere more than 
in great lyric poetry does what is apparently but special serve 
only as inlet for that which is universal; since song commands 
a hearing not as it is an echo of the individual’s heart or feel- 
ing, but as, in Shelley’s language, it is ‘an episode to that great 
poem which all poets, like the co-operating thoughts of one 
great mind, have built up since the beginning of the world.’ 

For want of this quality the Odes of Victor Hugo, his 
earliest published poetry, may be said to grow somewhat wild 
and tangled, if not to run to seed: it is in the Ballads of the 
same volume—where the narrative matter and the antique 
form lend a directing and a pruning hand—that the poem 
becomes for the first time self-supporting, and fills our ears 
and minds with a sense of harmony and fitness in every single 
part. Indeed, the craving for some human interest round 
which to cling is one of the strongest elements in Victor 
Hugo’s mind. When, as perhaps in the Odes, and certainly 
in ‘Les Orientales,’ this interest is absolutely lacking, the 
result, except so far as melody is concerned, will seem to 
many altogether disappointing. We float in a gorgeous sea 
and pass among gorgeous palaces of cloud; but almost before 
we come to ourselves the vision is dissolved, and scarce a 
wrack is left that we can call our own. Yet even from those 
earlier days we have (preserved in ‘ Les Contemplations’ and 
‘Les Chansons des Rues et des Bois’) poems ‘filtered,’ as 
Hugo says, ‘ drop by drop from my own experience and life,’ 
of grace and delicacy that we feel at once and never cease to 
feel. Later on, in ‘Les Chatiments’ and ‘ L’Année Terrible,’ 
Victor Hugo found means—he, with Shelley, almost alone of 
moderns—to express in lyric shape the love and scorn which 
sustain and animate the union, in society or state, of man 
and man. But, in his first period, such a triumph was not 
yet possible ; and so, to satisfy the need of touching man 
that lies upon him, he had to throw himself straight into the 
clash and stir of human life, to represent which fully is the 
function only of the drama. 

I. It was as dramatist, now more than fifty years ago, that 
Hugo first became notorious; and, after reading what he 
wrote at that time, it is scarcely possible to doubt that, for 
the five years between 1829 and 1834, a far completer repre- 
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sentation of his mind is to be found in the dramas than the 
poems. Some of these, as ‘Marie Tudor,’ are, it must be 
confessed, almost ineredibly bad; others, though a gilded 
London audience is said to have laughed at them for two 
summers, are as astonishingly great. ‘It is of these last only 
that it is well to speak.* 

No nation probably is more unfitted than England to 
understand a French play. We have our own idol, and 
veneration for him sometimes prevents us from acknowledging 
the work of other men. Shakespeare, indeed, in more senses 
than one, stands by himself. Nowhere else is the idea, which 
we regard as animating all works of art, incarnate so com- 
pletely i in the human shape ; nowhere else, therefore, is there 
room for such variety of circumstance and by-play, a variety 
which interferes no more with the general effect than the 
moss and ferns and brushwood obscure the beeches and the 
oaks which we delight to call a forest. The people, from 
prince and lover to clown and ‘ foolish gentleman,’ are there . 
purely for their own sakes, and come simply for the sake of 
coming; it is not till second thought that we perceive this 
world to be indeed a stage, and all its men and women really 
players, sent there on a divine mission, whether to ‘ purify our 
passions,’ or satisfy any other definition of the drama that 
we like to give. ‘lo such richness of material, not even in 
Greece, still less in Germany or England, is there anything 
either like or second. Moliere alone—and that only in one 
play, ‘ Le Misanthrope’— can be said to offer even the faintest 
of reflections. In the great works of other men the greatness 
is indeed the same—for in such matters who shall speak of 
less or more ?—but it is wrought by means far simpler and 
more naked. In Prometheus, Antigone, Hippolytus, we have 
given characters — incarnations, we may say, of defiance, 
justice, purity—put before us in given circumstances. From 
beginning to end of the drama we think of nothing else: any 
adornment would be merely an adornment, a profanation ; 
for such spirits are like a star, and dwell apart, and are not 
reckoned among the nations of common men. And if we ask 
low it is that things, seemingly so remote, can be made 
matters of spontaneous human interest, we may indeed be 
bewildered for 2 moment, but shall not find an answer far to 
seek. For an interest may be abstract as well as personal ; 
directly, as well as indirectly, moral; and here body and sub- 


* «Marion Delorme’ and ‘ Hernani’ were written in 1829; ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ 
was acted in 1832; ‘Lucréce Borgia’ in 1833; ‘Ruy Blas’ in 1837; ‘ Les 
Burgraves’ (the latest published) in 1843, 
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stance is given to the drama not, as in Shakespeare, by the col- 
lisions arising out of the ebb and flow and toss of human life ; 
the case is stated, almost as if for judgment, in a manner vary- 
ing, as suits different moments of the play, from the thrust 
and pariy of the astute lawyer to the solemn passion of the 
prophet pleading for justice between God and man. The 
‘ Kumenides ’ is a type of all Greek plays and all plays formed 
upon that model ; in all votes are being taken; in all the deci- 
sion is most nicely balanced ; in all, or nearly all, the question 
is decided by a casting vote in the mind of every hearer. 

It is among such works, spite of all that has been written 
about ‘romanticism,’ that we are compelled to reckon the 
writings of the French dramatist. It is true that circum- 
stances vary, and that the manner of Victor Hugo differs 
widely from that of Aschylus and Sophocles, widely from 
Corneille and Racine, widely even from Euripides, With 
Euripides he has perhaps more affinity than with any other 
of the craft; both are supreme masters of situation; both 
have been hooted as sensational ; the words of Mrs. Browning 
over the Greek are but a feminine prophecy of ‘Tennyson’s 
salutation to the French poet—the ‘ Lord of human tears.’ 
The points of resemblance, therefore, may be presupposed: 
they all flow from the simplicity of structure, common to both 
writers, which concentrates every stroke upon the situation ; 
whereas in the Shakesperian drama the situation never 
absorbs, never sums up completely, the characters by whom 
it is created. The points of divergence reduce or expand 
themselves to three or four, which will be found perhaps to 
play the one into the other. 

First, then, Victor Hugo journeys far wider afield for his 
matter, and lays a far larger surface under contribution than 
before our antiquarian century would have been thought 
possible. This indeed makes, in one aspect, both the strong 
and the weak side of his writing. By stooping, under a 
master’s guidance, to limitations of time and space, the idea 
makes itself only more completely conqueror of the world and 
of our imagination. ‘ Poetry is metaphor ;’ and none better 
than Victor Hugo has known the trick of the magician’s 
wand, which makes the rod bud and gives form to things un- 
known. But, though it can hardly be doubted that, especially 
for representation, the play gains incaleulably by a ‘local 
colouring,’ which brings all Spain or Italy before our eyes, 
still bright colours may be so displayed as to distract the 
eye; and, both by precept and example, there is sometimes a 
disposition—as in the Convention chapter of ‘ Quatre-vingt- 
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treize’ and the preface to ‘ Angelo’—to make historical 
accuracy (and the accuraey is often inaccurate) go bail for the 
goodness of the art. 

More important is the second variation between the ancient 
and modern—the different manner in which each calls Fate to 
do his work. From the older writer Fate is either, as in ‘ Medea,’ 
altogether banished, that the scene may be left free for the 
struggle of some human heart or the development of some 
natural situation ; or, as in the ‘ Bacche,’ Fate is altogether 
there, permeating every part, shaping every scene, that 
the ways of God may be justified, condemned possibly, to 
men. With springs of the latter kind the plays of Hugo 
meddle not at all. Here are no ‘ questionings of destiny ;’ 
all are concerned not indeed with men, but man; yet in all, 
or nearly all, Fate, if not among the persons of the drama, 
is at least part of the scenic background, neither justified nor 
condemned, but appearing, threatening, inexorable. Nor is 
the goddess invoked merely for effect’s sake, as a stage-ghost . 
to frighten, or a stage-axe to cut an inconvenient knot. 
The word advayxy, seen carved upon the wall of Notre Dame, 
and ready one day or another to inspire the three great 
romances of his later years, had already seized a firm, per- 
haps unrecognized, hold upon the poet’s mind. Twice there 
is a curious, almost an unaccountable, halt in the action of a 
drama, as though Fate herself had arrested the writer’s 
hand, that, if only by the pause and blank, her power might 
be divined. In the second act of ‘ Hernani,’ in the last act of 
‘Marion*Delorme,’ escape is provided for the hunted hero, and 
only hindered by the hesitancy of a man reserved by Fate for 
other things. In both cases perhaps, certainly in ‘ Hernani,’ 
the dramatic situation is weakened by the intervention; but 
in both cases the lapse, as illustrating the mental history of 
the writer, has an interest and importance of its own. The 
introduction of Fate in the dramas, as in the romance of 1830, 
points forward to the time when Hugo would no longer be 
carried about by every wind of doubt and beauty, but in the 
rocks of exile would find a firm rest from which to move and 
dominate the world. Behind the moonstruck dreamer of 
‘Voices from Within’ and ‘Lights and Shadows’ we divine 
the prophet, nothing if not determined, who wrote the ‘ Chas- 
tisements,’ the ‘ Year of Terror,’ and the ‘ Toilers of the Sea.’ 

We may notice yet a third line of divergence between the 
Frenchman and the Greek. In-Victor Hugo the forensic 
element alluded to above is, indeed, still present, and in the 
same shape which itassumes among the Greeks. Nowhere, in 
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truth—not even in Euripides—is there a stronger instance of 
it than the sonorous passage (‘Hernani,’ act iv. sc. 2), so 
magnificently declaimed by M. Worms, where Don Carlos 
expounds the constitutional position of Pope, Emperor, and 
people ; or than the concision, as of the Stichomuthia, in 
which a supreme moment is crystallized and hurled at our 
heads : the concision which gives us in ‘ Hernani’ the lines to 
the spirit of Charlemagne— 


Je t’ai crié, ‘ Par ott faut-il que je commence ?’ 
Et tu m’as répondu, ‘ Mon fils, par la clemence ;’ 


or in ‘ Ruy Blas’ the rending of Don Salluste by the line— 
J’ai Vhabit d’un laquais, mais vous en avez l’’me. 


Of such lines we have instances not a few; yet, more com- 
monly and characteristically, the wrangle is not between 
person and person of the play, but between one part and 
another of a single person’s mind. ‘Un tempéte sous un 
crane’ is the title of perhaps the most extraordinary chapter 
in ‘Les Misérables ;’ it is descriptive of Victor Hugo’s whole 
method in the drama. His characters, his situations, are 
epigrams incarnate; deep answers to deep; upon the same 
waters the contrary winds of heaven are unloosed, and the 
north wind and the south buffet within the precincts of 
the same heart. 

The method naturally is exposed to dangers of its own, of 
which the worst is that it becomes at moments too methodical. 
Where, as in ‘ Marie Tudor,’ inspiration has failed, Hugo has 
remembered only too well to give us the contrast; he has 
forgotten to supply the unity which alone makes possible, 
alone gives any point or reason of being to, the contrast. 
The self-opposing character becomes a mere list of speeches, 
with no cohesion—as malicious critics have observed—but 
that the author has chosen to print the same name, and not 
two or three or four, before them all. The method becomes a 
trick—a trick overseen by the audience—and made as tedious 
and as stale to them as one would think it must be to the 
conjuror himself. 

But the hand of the artist has not always failed; and, 
even where failure has come, the cause may be said to lie in 
the very quality which, under happier circumstances, has 
insured his greatest triumphs. A few words about this 
quality leads us to the last point of difference between 
Euripides and Hugo, on which it is worth our while to linger. 
Both writers bring before us strongly marked, even antithetic 
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characters ; but Euripides writes with more of direct personal 
interest than Hugo: Euripides thinks of men and women, 
Hugo of humanity. The Frenchman’s plays, indeed, contain 
something of a new ‘religion cf humanity ;’ one that has 
been called by some critics the ‘ gospel of rehabilitation ;’ by 
Hugo himself, if we may adapt words spoken in a different 
connection, and about a different sphere of subjects, the 
message of ‘conciliation and reconciliation:’ the recon- 
ciliation, in art as in the world, of diverse or adverse qualities 
in the same person; the conciliation of the world towards 
the acknowledgment that such contrasts exist, and can only 
at our peril be denied.’ If this is true, if Hugo’s interest is 
more abstract, and that of Euripides more personal, it is 
only to be expected that Hugo should state the contrast in a 
more abstract, a more startling form than was natural for 
his Greek forerunner. The transitions, for instance, from 
love to shame in ‘ Phedra,’ or from pity to revenge in the 
‘fourth act’ of ‘Medea,’ are most delicately marked: in | 
Lucrezia, or Triboulet, or Marion Delorme, the transitions 
go by ‘leaps and bounds.’ Hugo has stated the doctrine in 
its boldest form, the more surely to challenge our acceptance: 
he blurts the whole truth upon us at once, that we may take 
the whole or none at all. Of course, it may be objected, that 
this is not the truth; that such characters, such incarnate 
contradictions, do not exist; that our interest in them is 
artificial, and our admiration founded on a false sentiment 
of pity, which—our humanitarian enthusiasm past—is bound, 
sooner or later, to fall crushed by its own weight. Such a 
view, however, would on grounds both of principle and art 
be accepted by many with reluctance. 

To a poet, indeed, so excitable and with so unlimited a 
command of situation and of ‘ properties’ as Victor Hugo, 
the applause and lime-lights of the stage were probably a 
dangerous element in which to move. Hence many of his 
works—‘ Angélo’ ‘ Marie Tudor,’ and ‘Les Burgraves ’—may, 
without mueh malevolence, be regarded as specimens, some- 
times exciting, sometimes extraordinarily dull, of the superior 
melodrama; some—‘ Ruy Blas’ and ‘ Le Roi s’amuse,’ the 
first with more, the second with less, frequent condescension— 
seem to float uneasily between the two worlds, the world of 
Vauxhall and that of art. But three plays—‘Hernani,’ ‘Marion 
Delorme,’ and, above all, ‘ Lucrezia Borgia ’—present claims 
which, in point of art, can hardly be disputed, and appeal 
to interests, intellectual and moral, which, though seldom 
systematically invoked by art, lie very deep-rooted in the 
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mind of men. In point of form, these three plays must be 
left to work their own acceptance, with only this much by 
way of explanation: that, if the characters seem too naked, 
and the situations too elaborate, to find foothold in an ordi- 
nary world, or on the boards of the Shakesperian stage, 
something perhaps is gained, as something certainly is lost, 
for us who read and see; for so, and hardly otherwise—as 
Milton, ZZschylus, and Byron could say—are we brought in 
presence of another world, and made to realize the play of 
destiny, and the shaping of ends by hands other than those 
of merely man, which it has always been one of the chief 
ambitions of the drama to represent. And, with respect to 
matter—if for one moment we may allow ourselves the use 
of that convenient but inaccurate separation—the truth 
seems no less simple. For in what else does Victor Hugo 
differ from other masters of his craft save here, that he 
forces us to pity and love for what we had at first sight 
greeted only with contempt and hatred; that he chooses the 
foolish things of this world to confound the wise, and the 
things that are not, or are ill, to bring to nought the things 
that are? It is the boundless pathos of this discovery, and 
the boundless power with which Hugo has set it forth, that 
makes the dramas of which we speak so rich a prize. It 
is true that this is but one aspect of the world; and, so far, 
monotony might justly perhaps be urged against the dramas 
of Victor Hugo. But the monotony, if it be so, of conception 
is more than relieved by the power of execution, which seizes 
upon the double aspect, antithetical and expansive, of the 
central thought; and wills that round it, as a natural drapery, 
situations and language, antithetical or expansive, as occasion 
suits, should be cast—or rather, by divine grace, should grow 
as of themselves. Thus (we may sum up) it is to our feeling 
of pity for the outcast that the drama of Hugo undoubtedly 
makes appeal; makes appeal with as little of crying and 
striving as the circumstances admit, with no more contrast 
than is sufficient to arouse in us a sense of mystery without, 
and within the characters themselves of incongruity almost 
akin to humour ; almost akin, (though on a different level) to 
the mingling of tears and laughter with which we listen 
to the great Shakesperian paradoxes—to the clown of Twelfth 
Night, or Caliban, or Shylock. 

As illustration of the above, nothing will serve better than 
an outline of the greatest drama yet published by Victor 
Hugo. ‘Lucrezia Borgia’ may be taken to stand as a type of 
all Hugo’s dramatic work: nowhere else is the element of 
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contradiction visible so defiantly and triumphantly as here: 
nowhere, among the persons of his imagined world, does 
passion so defiantly say ‘no’ to passion: nowhere, on the 
part of the spectators, is incredulity so rampant at the first, 
or conversion so triumphant at the last, as in this play. 

Lucrezia, in Victor Hugo as in popular imagination, is the 
woman of fabulous crimes. From the catalogue of these with 
which the play opens we are prepared to believe all, and more 
than all, that can be told us later—all except this, that in 
some place of that soul there can be found a single drop of 
human feeling. That catalogue of crimes is given in a con- 
yersation, half of horror, half of fear, between the hero of the 
piece and his companions. The hero is a young man, 
Gennaro, a soldier of fortune in the service of the Venetian 
Republic. His birth is a mystery to him; about his kin he 
knows nothing, save that once a month he receives a letter 
from his mother, speaking always of her misery, and how she 
longs, yet dreads, to see his face. Excepting his unknown 
mother, his friend Maftio is the one thing for which he cares. ~ 
The friends of Gennaro, the abuse of Lucrezia done, go out, 
leaving Gennaro alone. Returning, they find him in close 
talk with a woman, to whose face they clap their torches and 
burst into a chorus of detestation. For her sake and 
Gennaro’s she implores them not to reveal her name. They 
ery out, ‘Lucrezia!’ and Gennaro then joins the chorus, 
heaping curses on the woman for whom just now he had 
seemed to have pity, if not affection. Lucrezia, still un- 
known to him, is his mother. 

The scene changes to Ferrara. A gross insult has been 
offered to the house of Borgia, and Lucrezia, who just before, 
in an access of remorse, had ordered her agent of villainy 
to release all her imprisoned enemies, stirs heaven and 
earth to discover the guilty man. Her husband requests an 
audience of her, that she may direct and witness the offender’s 
torture. The offender is Gennaro. Lucrezia, after by-play 
of great skill with her husband, is compelled to poison her 
son, and only saves him by forcing him in secret to drink one 
of the Borgia antidotes and leave the city. 

Then comes Lucrezia’s vengeance. All her enemies are 
called to a banquet, and all fall into the trap. In the midst 
of the merriment they hear the Miserere, are told that the 
wine was poisoned, and see Lucrezia enter to triumph over 
their despair. But in a moment despair changes sides: 
Gennaro had not fled, but had remained in the city and been 
poisoned with the rest. To avenge his friends, he drags 
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Lucrezia to a side room, and, amid her entreaties that he will 
again drink the antidote and her prayers that he will not 
commit a crime, nerved by the dying voice of Maffio, he drives 
the knife into her heart. Only with the blow are the words of 
anguish wrung out, ‘I am your mother!’ 

Throughout the last act, indeed, the situation, appealing as 
it does to all our faculties—to eye and ear as well as mind— 
is among the most stirring that have ever been conceived. To 
match it for effectiveness we must go back as far as the trial 
in the ‘Merchant of Venice;’ for horror, to the last act of 
‘Faustus,’ or even the opening scene of the ‘ Kumenides.’ 
There are the revellers, secure as in the day of Noe, merry and 
making merry, marrying and giving in marriage ; there is the 
drinking-song of Maftio—most perfect, we may say, of all such 
songs— 

La tombe est noire, 
Les ans sont courts, 
Il faut sans croire 
Aux sots discours 
Trés-souvent boire 
Aimer toujours. 


Then on a sudden are heard the notes, first dim, then loud 
and near, of a melody far different. The doors are thrown 


open, to disclose biers and winding-sheets for all the guests, 
and to admit the chanters of the Miserere, the buriers of those 
doomed to death; finally, alone, exulting, more terrible than 
monk or coffin, her lips charged with judgment and destruc- 
tion, yet fascinating even in her wickedness, appears the ex- 
ecutioner, the unjust judge, Lucrezia the avenger. Yet again 
the situation changes. Lucrezia’s triumph becomes despair ; 
her taunts are turned to prayers; the judge is judged; the 
murderess is murdered; and, more strange than all, our 
sympathies know not whether to range themselves with her 
or with her victim; or rather, side not with her victim but 
with her. 

II. With the lyric poetry of Victor Hugo we find ourselves in 
an atmosphere very different to that which, sometimes oppres- 
sively, hangs over the dramas. There the life was at times 
almost exotic, the beauty of the flowers pronounced and 
defiant as of some tropical savannah. Here is nothing 
strange; we pass among our native moors and hedges, 
surrounded by no ‘ objects of exception,’ startled by no un- 
familiarity of effect or sound; for here delicacy is the dis- 
tinctive quality; delicacy above all things the characteristic 
appearing in the three volumes which contain the first period 
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of Hugo’s mature lyric work*—‘Les Chants de Crépuscule,’ 
‘Les Voix Intérieures,’ and ‘Les Rayons et les Ombres.’ About 
the metrical triumphs recorded in these and later volumes 
any foreign tongue must, in the name of modesty, be dumb. 
But, apart from these, as Hugo is of all poets the most 
multiform, so almost innumerable in proportion are the forms 
which delicacy, or grace—we may almost say softness—of touch 
assumes. 

There is graceful fancy, as in the picture where all the 
billets-douaz of the world are torn up and sent fluttering, as 
butterflies, among the flowers.t There is the same fancy 
tinged with melancholy,{ or deepened with wide-reaching 
humour, as in that most beautiful of all poems about children, 
‘Les Oiseaux Envolées.’§ There are ballads in form even more 
perfect, and of significance far deeper, than those of the 
earliest volumes; poems of restrained tragedy, as ‘Gastibelza, ’|| 
or this from the same volume, short enough even for 
quotation— 

Comment, disaient-ils, 

Avec nos nacelles 

Fuir les alguazils ? 
Ramez, disaient-elles. 


Comment, disaient-ils, 

Eviter querelles, 

Misére et perils ? 
Dormez, disaient-elles. 


Comment, disaient-ils, 

Enchanter les belles 

Sans philtres subtils ? 
Aimez, disaient-elles. 


Finally, there are scattered about the pages of Hugo’s life 
songs, such as the famous aubade from ‘Les Chants de 
Crépuscule,’{] which place the French poet in a class absolutely 
by himself among the poets of love. For here, as to some it 
has seemed about the love songs of Shelley, from behind a 


* It may be objected that an account of Hugo’s matured lyric poetry should 
begin with ‘Les Feuilles d’Automne’ (1832), containing, as it does, poems so beau- 
tiful as ‘Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne.’ The omission is deliberate, and is 
founded on a belief that the tone of this and similar poems being—in no bad 
sense—sentimental, is more in the manner of Lamartine than of the developed 
Hugo. The three volumes named in the text were published respectively in 
1835, 1837, 1840. + ‘Les Voix Intérieures,’ 

t ‘Latombe etlarose,’ &c. (ibid.) § Ibid. || ‘ Les Rayons et les Ombres.’ 
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veil of fancy that, in the ballad of ‘ Eviradnus,’ * for instance, 
might be thought to exclude all depth of meaning, there 
suddenly flashes out a heart of love, strange indeed from 
the absence of the reflective element which plays so large 
a part in the love poems of Shakespeare and Goethe, but 
throbbing visibly with every pulse of passion. The distin- 
guishing mark of Hugo’s love poetry, fancy joined to a depth 
of almost sensuous passion, is best seen, perhaps—at any 
rate, for purposes of quotation—in two stanzas, taken from 
‘Les Chansons des Rues et des Bois ’— 


L’amour, panique 
De la raison, 
Se communique 
Par le frisson 


Un homme semble 
Souvent trompeur : 
Mais si je tremble, 

Belle, ayez peur. 


But exquisite as these melodies of love and fancy are, it is 
not to them that we must turn if we would catch the main 
motives in the great symphony of which these three volumes 
contain the score; for these we look to such poems as the 
Préludes of the two earlier volumes, and to the pieces called 
‘ Olympio,’ ‘ Sagesse,’ and ‘ Pensar, dudar.’ There, with the 
same delicacy of touch, and the same limpid movement of the 
style and rhythm, we are confronted, and for the first time, 
with powers that set Hugo alone among all modern—we 
might almost say among all modern and ancient—poets. For 
here, after an interval of near two thousand years, is heard 
a note that was last struck by Lucretius and by the poet- 
philosophers of Greece: here, as with the great Roman, it is 
not the life of man in its stir and movement, but the heart of 
man in its stillness that is laid before us—not man, as in life 
and on the stage we see him, like the god Glaucus battered 
with a thousand storms, and covered with the growth and 
tangle of the shifting sea; but man as, stripped of every 
accretion and bared of every accident, he stands face to face 
with God, and with the problems which the inmost nature, 
rather than the outward circumstances, of his soul have 
thrust upon him. Here, therefore, there is no question of 
the narrative, the epic, method which makes the glory of 
‘La Légende des Siecles,’ and the latest period of Hugo’s 


* «Ta Légende des Siécles.’ 
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verse; for there all the interest is centred on the situation. 
Nor, again, can the treatment be thut of the drama; for there, 
though (as in ‘Hamlet,’ and in the great works of our own 
century) a subject in itself abstract may be the theme, the 
attention cannot but be turned in the first place towards the 
persons. Here the handling is abstract, almost that of Plato, 
ora follower of Plato—a description rather than a portrait 
of the thoughts and feelings set before us. Men and women, 
indeed, may pass, but it must be as mere shadows and out- 
lines in the background; they may appear, but hardly as 
more than one element in a larger canvas, subordinate cha- 
racters in a drama where questions far wider than their 
individual interests are at stake. For of these poems is 
assuredly true what Victor Hugo simply says in one of the 
discursive chapters of ‘ Les Misérables: ‘These pages are a 
drama of which the first person is God.’ The change of 
manner means a shifting of the interest, a transformation 
almost of the subject, with which the artist deals. The . 
poems are not descriptive, nor dramatic, but religious. 

And if the manner of the artist is strange, so also is the 
matter of his message to the world. The world, specially in 
the last century, has seen many poets of doubt; of doubt, 
as it takes shape in Victor Hugo, none. For in him the 
spirit of doubt is not, as with Goethe, sent as herald of a new 
life, to prepare the way for that of faith; nor, as with Man- 
fred, is it grappled and finally overthrown by triumph and 
belief, at least in self; nor, as with George Sand, does doubt 
itself become a creed, a cry of despair flung upon the night 
or across the desert with all the assurance of a gospel. Of 
doubt, rampant and rebellious—a doubt that is but the seamy 
side of faith—there is no trace in these volumes of Victor 
Hugo. With him, and with him alone of all poets perhaps, 
we are in presence of a doubt untempered by any spirit other 
than itself: from him we catch no sound but the low moan 
of unbroken, helpless incertitude ; with him we toss upon a 
weltering sea, ‘still governed by the changes of the moon,’ and 
round us is nothing save the night and stars. How clearly 
this state of mind is imaged in Victor Hugo, how com- 
pletely he has succeeded in transmuting it into the shape and 
substance of poetry, can only be seen by a careful study of 
all the works composed during this period of his life; as a 
specimen, and nothing more, may be given the following lines 
which form the opening of the poem called ‘ Pensar, dudar’— 

Je vous l’ai déja dit, notre incurable plaie, 
Notre nuage noir qu’aucun vent ne balaie, 
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Notre plus lourd fardeau, notre pire douleur, 

Ce qui met sur nos fronts la rire et la pileur, 

Ce qui fait flamboyer l’enfer sur nos murailles, 
C’est l’pre anxiété qui nos tient aux entrailles, 
C’est la fatale anyoisse et le trouble profond 

Qui fait que notre cceur en abimes se fond, 
Quand un matin le sort, qui nous a dans sa serre, 
Nous mettant face a face avec notre misére, 
Nous jette brusquement, lui notre maitre 4 tous, 
Cette question sombre: ‘ Ame, que croyez-vous ?’ 


Here everything, from the melancholy of the subject to the 
mournful movement of the verse, and at the same time its 
unshackled, living grace, bears impress of the mind that gave 
it birth. It is a mind that seems to shrink before the tangle, 
and bow beneath the load of life: delicate rather than strong, 
or strong only in its sense of beauty, its feeling for the omni- 
presence of life, the determination of its groping after truth. 
Such at least is its appearance in these earlier volumes. 
When we next look within all will seemingly be altered ; both 
form and content will be changed. 

To give a history of this change, to trace the influences 
which put so strong a barrier between the author of ‘ Les 
Voix Intérieures ’ and the man who wrote ‘ Les Chatiments,’ 
*L’Année Terrible,’ and ‘La Légende des Siécles,’ is no light 
task. At the outset it must be said that the change is the 
reverse of sudden. Seldom in truth has there been a mind 
whose growth has been so without haste, if also without rest, 
as that of Victor Hugo. And thus, as the poems of doubt 
are themselves but successors to a poetry of faith (which 
finds direct expression in all the lyric volumes, save ‘Les 
Orientales,’ published, from the first collection of Odes in 
1825 to ‘Les Feuilles d’Automne’ in 1832, and of which an 
echo is discernible in the certitude and insistence of the 
dramas published down to 1833), so it is natural to expect 
that the poetry of doubt is itself but a stage that is bound 
one day to be replaced by something else; something higher 
perhaps and fuller, if not more complete in itself than that of 
which an attempt has above been made to render the main 
characteristics. 

The last volume of the first chief period, ‘Les Rayons et 
les Ombres,’ was published in 1840; ‘ Les Chatiments,’ the 
first volume of the second period, in 1853. Between these 
years had come the Revolution. The Revolution put into 
Hugo’s grasp the one thing of which he had been long in 
search. In the earlier poems, as Mazzini-almost savagely 
pointed out, we feel much the presence of God and of the 
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individual soul, nothing, or almost nothing, of humanity. 
Whether such a state of mind was natural to the man whose 
first fame was won by the audacity of his political odes, and 
in whose dramas faith under the guise—distorted perhaps, 
but still not altogether beyond recognition—of fatalism plays 
so large a part, the men of 1840 naturally did not stop to 
ask. What was manifest was that of political interest ; of faith 
in the world’s progress there was here no trace: what was 
not manifest, that the main mark of these poems, their un- 
chequered melancholy, was due almost solely to the absence of 
such a faith from a mind framed above all things to receive it. 

In 1845 Hugo, by the system of bribery dear to Louis 
Philippe, was made a member of the assembly of Peers. 
His voice in the Chamber, independent from the first, was 


‘raised in 1846 for the cause of Poland, and in 1848 for that 


of Italy: a belief in nationality had already become part of 

the poet’s mind. From the revolution of 1848 he at first 

stood aloof; indeed, supposing himself bound by his oath as 

peer, he had, among the last, ‘ perhaps the last,’ on the 24th 

of February, proclaimed the Duchess of Orleans regent before 

an armed mob in the Place of the Bastille. ‘I am a strange 

man,’ he said of this afterwards in the Assembly; ‘I have 

only taken one oath in my life, and to that I have been 

faithful.’ Thus, in the first months of the year, Victor Hugo 

abstained from all active part under the new republic; but 

men grow old quickly in time of revolution, and by the 

end of May he was ready to seek a place in the Constituent 

Assembly. There, at first above all things a minister of 

conciliation, he gradually passed more and more into the 

ranks of the extreme Left, resisting the Roman expedition, 

resisting the trammels put on education and the press, resist- 

ing to the knife the President, Napoleon the Little ; till in the - 
general overturn of the coup d'état he, with Jules Favre and 

Schelcher, the soul of resistance was, for resistance, cast out - 
first into a Belgian, then into an English, exile.* 

In a world so changed, within equally as without, when 
Hugo, after a silence of a dozen years,t at last again found 
utterance, who can wonder that it was in tones and to a 
result different, though among much resemblance, to anything 


* For the influence of these events on Hugo’s mind, see ‘ Les Chatiments, ; 
I, xi., specially the line: ‘Le poéte n’est plus l’esprit qui réve et prie.’ 

t The order of the later poems is as follows: ‘Les Chatiments,’ 1853; ‘ Les 
Contemplations,’ 1856; ‘La Légende des Siécles,’ 1859; ‘Les Chansons des 
Rues et des Bois,’ 1865 ; ‘L’Année Terrible,’ 1872; ‘ Les Religions et la 
Religion,’ and ‘ L’Ane,’ 1880. There are some others not so important. Many 
of the poems contained in ‘ Les Contemplations,’ and ‘ Les Chansons des Rues et 
des Bois,’ were written long before they were published. 
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that had been heard from him before? In truth, neither 
the form nor the matter of his poems was the same: on his 
writings, as well as on his life, events and thoughts had left 
their mark: the manner of the poet, his very voice, was 
altered. Thus to the delicacy, the vacillation of ‘Les Voix 
Intérieures ’ had succeeded a determination, a decision, which 
affects Hugo’s attitude toward external things. In nothing 
is this more noticeable than in his treatment of the outer 
garment of the world, of nature and the life that is in nature. 
As author of ‘ Les Voix Intérieures,’ Hugo had been too much 
a worshipper, too much, we may even say, a part, of nature, 
to have the power, so essential to the artist, of withdrawing 
himself as on to some specular mount, where he may stand 
aloof and watch the forms as they lie in stillness or troop in 
cloud-shapes before his face. Like Benvenuto, he is too apt 
.to blur and distort the outline of the whole, that he may give 
himself without reserve to adoration of the part; and, by 
‘consequence, his work has the tendency to be more that of 
the rhapsodist or inspired dreamer than of the artist. Some- 
times, indeed, all hesitation is blown away, and there will rise 
from out the mist a picture of nature very definite and very 
‘fair to see; a view which, suggested by revolt against the 
‘patronage of nature so common since the day of Wordsworth, 
is a doctrine of protest, and perhaps therefore only half 
serious; but which, for that very reason, gives us the con- 
cision and the life that we fail to catch elsewhere. For here 
full play is given to the greatest of Hugo’s powers as they 
were then developed, to the fancy which loves to express itself 
in parables, as in the allegory which represents nature under 
the similitude of a cow, who, pestered by her calves, herself 
gazes vaguely upon the distant hills;* or to the playfulness 
now expanding itself in whole poems,+ now contracted in the 
single line— 


La nature est un peu moqueuse autour des hommes. 


Jesting more delicate than this, of the kind which 
conceals a deeper meaning, it would be difficult to picture. 
But the serious mood, in early times, rarely succeeds in 
winning so clear-cut an outline for itself. First with the 
publication of ‘Les Chatiments’ are we conscious that a 
change has come over the spirit of the poet’s dream, or rather 
that we are in a dream no longer, but moving among figures, 
and passing through a light, that may be felt. For first 


* *Les Voix Intérieures.’ + See ‘ Les Chansons des Rues et des Bois,’ passim. 
{ ‘Les Contemplations,’ I. v. 
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with the publication of ‘Les Chatiments’ appears the ele- 

mental treatment of nature with which the name of Victor 

Hugo is by many mostly associated. The poet’s hand has 

been strengthened by adversity, and by the faith, moulded 

of love and hatred, which adversity has brought. He can deal 

now with men and things in large masses, and can see shape 

and meaning where before was nothing but confusion and a 

cloud. His art is now to drive straight home to the inner 

life, to tear out the very heart of his subject, and lay it before 

us, still throbbing, in such poems as ‘Le Satyr,’* ‘ Les Raisons 

de Momotombo ’ and ‘Les Cavaliers dans le Forét.’+ Nature 

is still the equal, at times even the mistress, of man; but the 

face she turns on him is no more that of mockery, but of 

exultation, of defiance, of horror; aboveall, of horror. Night 

is a cave whose walls ooze a ghastly sweat upon the thinker, 

infirm of purpose.t The skies curse the parricide as the 

blood falls through the snowstorm upon his guilty shroud.§ - 
The cannon and storm at the beginning, the sun and flowers . 
at the end, of ‘Quatre-vingt-treize’ bid defiance to the control 
or silently rebuke the wickedness of men; till in the ‘ Toilers 
of the Sea’ we know that the waves and storms of ocean aro 
indeed @me over us, that the floods have indeed lift up their 
“voice upon the stage of human action, and taken visible part 
in the struggle which is to make or mar the life of man. 

Those who have penetrated themselves with the spirit of 
nature, those only may prevail. Thus the lions crouch before 
the feet of Daniel,|| because they hear in his voice tones of 
the forest and the desert from which they had been snatched, 
and where he, like them, has taken 


L’habitude du gouffre et de Péternité. 


The waves and monsters of the deep submit at last to the 
endurance of Gilliatt; the birds make love to him, and the 
element itself is moved to fight his battles: till, in union, both 
man and nature first find their true strength, and, incarnate 
in the monstrous beauty of the Satyr,{ are raised for the 
first time to the full measure of their stature, and appear 
before the throne of heaven no longer as worshippers, but in 
the triumph of unconquerable foes, secure of obedience, to say 


Place a-tout! je suis Pan—Jupiter ’ genoux. 


The change of manner has made Hugo, like Tintoret, the 
thunderbolt of art. 
* «La Légende des Siécles.’ + ‘Les Contemplations.’ 


t Balaam: ‘ La Légende des Sicécles.’ § Canute: ibid. 
j} Daniel: ibid. {| Le Satyr : ‘ La Légende des Siécles.’ 
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But change of manner, significant as itis and all pervading, 
is only the token and outer garment of a change in thought 
yet more significant. In later days—we may see it at a 
flance—Hugo regards himself, and must by us, if we would 
understand him, be regarded, to be not so much a poet as a 
seer, not so much the Virgil as the Juvenal and the Dante 
of his country. In the poet’s task, as now conceived by 
Hugo, there lies one inherent, or to some it will seem one 
insurmountable, difficulty. Difficult enough were the aims 
proposed in ‘Les Voix Intérieures:’ even there the manner 
and the theme approach at times very near to those of the 
philosopher ; of the philosopher, that is, as he was under- 
stood by Phedrus and others who saw truth in a vision, 
having their eyes open. But there truth, if she might not 
become incarnate in the human shape, might at least cast a 
reflection of herself in the still waters of the human mind; 
for there a state of mind had to be portrayed ; and there 
accordingly the interest, if in the last instance with the dark 
things of God, is still set before us under the lights and 
shades of human life. Here, on the other hand, all is changed. 
Doubt, for its very vagueness, is, if not dramatic, possessed 
at any rate of a eet side. But faith—how shall poetry 
bring that before tis ? How shall a doctrine be preached, how 
shall assurance find voice, but in a manner that recalls if not 
the contentions of a creed, at least the exhortation of an 
epistle, or the unwilling inspiration of some Athenian 
dialectic? The answer to these questions is, it may be, to 
be found in the poems now before us: in all of them, 
naturally not; but in many that a glance at ‘Les Contem- 
plations,’ or ‘ L’Année Terrible,’ or ‘La Religion’ will at once 
discover. 

In some of them—and they are not the least beautiful—a 
dramatic, or half-dramatic form is assumed. The voice of 
passion,* whether the poet’s or another’s, is used to proclaim 
with every help of living tone or personal association, truths 
which ordinarily are presented only in the passionless abstrac- 
tions of ill-realizing thought. But more generally, perhaps, 
to be sure more characteristically, the poet prefers to meet the 
difficulty full in the face, and, instead of turning, to overcome 
it. From the world of sight to that of faith a bridge is cast 
resting upon two pillars, belief in men and belief in God. 
Sometimes—for something is to be demolished before the 
work of construction can begin—the ‘ painted veil of life’ is 
torn apart, and it is seen that the outcasts of the world are 


- * ¢Tes Contemplations.’ Les deux Cavaliers: a Villequier. 
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its true princes; the princes of the world its true outcasts, 
the true beggars for our pity, the true children of misfortune. 
Sometimes, in vague outline, recalling the prophecies of 
‘Hellas,’ we are shown a vision of the future and the great age 
of the world begun anew.* At times, after casting down the 
high places, Hugo will proceed to build his own altar, and 
offer there sacrifices to the Lord of peace.+ At times, passing 
beyond time and all place, he will declare to us a dream 
of the close of things when expiation ends its work, when 
universal pity extends universal pardon, and Belial himself 
is admitted to stand before the throne.{ Finally, rejecting 
such symbols as presumption, and seeing nothing but fancy 
in all formule and each apocalypse, he casts himself prostrate 
upon the world’s great altar-stairs, and sings, he too, his 
‘unhymned hymn’— 

Do only Thou in that dim shrine, 

Unknown or known, remain divine ; 

There, or if not, at least in eyes 

Which sean the fact that round them lies, 

The hand to sway, the judgment guide, 

In sight and sense Thyself divide: 


Be Thou but there, in soul and heart, 
I will not ask to feel Thou art. § 


To the poems of faith those of satire form only the obverse, 
the complementary, side. This is true of all political satirists : 
true of Juvenal and Byron, true in a manner even more 
obvious of Victor Hugo. Only because he loves so deeply 
what is good is the poet inspired with so strong a hatred for 
what is evil; only for him who moves upon the height of 
heaven is a clear prospect opened downward upon the depth 

hell: for all others the earth lies as a hopeless barrier 
between. In the satiric volumes, thefore, no less than in the 
appreciative, Hugo is the poet of faith and love. Here, it may 
even be, the artist works conviction more easily than there; 
for here is a world of shapes made ready to his hand; since 
here each foul object, like the putrid scum upon some stag- 
nant pool, serves but as a new point to reflect in gorgeous 
colours the sun shining in his strength. 

In this kind of poetry—in the satire, that is, which 
does not scoff but blast—Victor Hugo stands almost alone. 
Through the whole scale of denunciation and other kindred 
motives, there is probably no note on which he does not 

* ‘Les Chatiments.’ Stella: Lux. 
t+ A Pévéque qui m’appelle alliée: ‘ L’ Année Terrible.’ 

t The closing poem of ‘ Les Contemplations,’ 
§ ‘La Religion:’ the close; with which this poem by Clough may be compared. 
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touch. For savagery of ridicule, whether of persons or of 
things, it would be hard to find a parallel to the chef d’wuvre,* 
or to that passage of the same work where the prophets of 
two rival sects agree upon the compromise— 


Prenez votre séné, je prends votre rhubarbe. 


Or to these words, written of ‘ Napoleon the Little’— 


Or, il tréne, ce cockney d’Eglinton et d’Epsom, 
Qui, la main sur le cceur, dit, ‘Je mens, ergo sum.’ 


Sometimes a more solemn tone comes into the accuser’s 
voice, and then rise words such as those addressed to the 
Archbishop,t or to ‘One,’ presumably Montalembert, ‘ who 
would detach himself.’{ Sometimes the turn of a page brings 
us, with no surprise, to a poem of compassion; § or where 
wrath or compassion, blending into one, give such poems 
as the ‘ Hymn of the Transported;’ or the address|| to those 
whom the coup d’état shot down in the streets; or to melodies 
where yet more completely all differences are hushed, and we 
are conscious only of sounds and sense that have a perfect 
beauty, as in ‘Le Chasseur Noir,’ or the ‘Hymn of those 
who go upon the Sea.’ 

Adieu, patrie, 
Pour toi mon cceur prie 
Adieu, patrie 
Azur. 


To blend diverse notes—here it is of triumph and despair— 
in the striking of a single chord has always been deemed the 
highest glory of the singer; further than this nothing has 
been achieved, and nothing will be, in the world of song. 

Ill. Throughout life—it can be said without fear of contra- 
diction—whether in earlier days, as ‘romantic’ dramatist 
and tender dreamer, or in after years as knight-errant of 
misery and weakness, Victor Hugo has been above all things 
the poet of pity. He has also, in his dramas and earlier 
poems tentatively, in his later poems with assurance,” been 
the poet who,.above all others, could give shape to things 
unknown and form to all that floats most formless and cloud- 
like in the mind of man. Nowhere do these two qualities 


* ‘Ta Religion.’ + ‘Les Chatiments.’ 
‘Les Chitiments,’ pp. 27, 156. § Ibid. Le quatre Decembre, p. 55. 
|| ‘O morts, l’herbe sans bruit croit sur vos catacombes. 
Dormez dans vos cercueils, taisez-vous dans vos tombes. 
L’Empire c’est la paix.’ (Ibid. p. 24.) 


@ Ibid. p. 154, 
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appear more clearly than in his novels: of his novels they 
are the very breath and animating spirit.* That we are more 
alive to their presence here than in drama or lyric is due, not 
to the superiority, but to the difference, of subject and of 
treatment. For the ministration of pity there is naturally 
more scope in a work which is discursive rather than concise; 
and in a work which, from its nature, deals with the hopes 
and chances of men rather than in that which professedly 

moves among the sights of nature, or launches on the vast 
deep of thought where human shapes can, of necessity, take 
only a secondary place. 

The romantic movement of 1830 represented nothing so 
much as the reaching after a wider range of sympathies than, 
whether for the mind or for the eye and ear, had ever been 

laid open to the art of France, or, save in rare exceptions, to 

that of other countries. In his romances Victor Hugo has 

thrown aside the external garb, but has kept and refined the 
spirit, of the movement. What in the dramas appears some- 
times as a struggle for effect in the romances is seen to be 
nothing but a burning power of tenderness, which is effective 
just because it aims so little at effect. It is this power which 
gives charm to the grotesqueness—partly it is to be feared, 
unintentional—of Gwymplaine in ‘L’Homme qui rit.’ It is 
this, which, in ‘Les Misérables,’ created the unapproached 
gracefulness of Gavroche, and which, in ‘ Notre Dame,’ to the 
fairy Mignon gave a fairy sister, Esmeralda, and in the goat 
Djali evoked a companion to the cow that gently sniffs the 
Virgin’s mantle in Direr’s ‘ Adoration,’ or to the peacock 
which, in Athenzus, danced before his mistress to win her love. 
It is this power which makes Victor Hugo the poet, beyond 
all others, of children, and which gives title and subject 
to the most moving of all stories, ‘Les Misérables.’ In 
this book, more than in any other of his works, the great 
Frenchman appears, to use the words of a French critic, as 
‘couvant le genre humain de l’infinitude de la pitié,’ brooding 
over the sons of men with infinite compassion. For here not 
some but all are welcomed to comfort; and if in the first 
book society condemns itself beyond hope by cruelt¥ to execra- 
tion, and only two from all the official world are found to 
stretch out a hand of help towards the outcast, in the later 
books something is done to right the balance. Upon the 


* The order of the five chief romances of Hugo is as follows: ‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris,’ 1830; ‘Les Misérables,’ 1862; ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ 1866; 
‘L’Homme qui rit,’ 1868; ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’ 1874. In the earlier works, 
notably in ‘ Bug Jargal,’ there are curious anticipations of Hugo’s later style. 
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hideous pyramid, as which society at first appeared, a light 
perpetually less and less sinister is cast; till, when conscien- 
tious spitefulness, itself struck dumb, has, in the person of 
Javert, fallen down to worship before the outlaw, the poet 
has seemed to feel the need of calling back our sympathy 
from the oppressor to the oppressed; and the book closes 
with the refusal of the humble convict to accept the reparation 
offered by the world, and his burial in a forsaken grave which 
‘the rain blackens and the grass conceals.’ For all there is 
recognition, for the suffering pity and tears of love. 

But if the power of pity counts for much in the romances, 
so also does the other power most characteristic of Victor 
Hugo, the power of creating images. That we are more 
struck with this in a romance than in a poem is hardly 
strange. For in a romance the treatment is, from the nature 
of the subject, concrete: everything must, at least in ap- 
pearance, be presented in dramatic form, and each harmony 
come from the lips of men and children that live and move 
before our eyes. Here therefore the power of imagination, 
in its literal sense, is naturally thrown out in relief stronger 
than where, as in the lyric volumes, the music, like that of 
Ariel, is played upon unseen AXolian strings, where the 
singer is the poet in his own person, and where his method 
may be said to have the abstractness, though not the life- 
lessness, of thought. The romances combine the simplicity 
in treatment of the dramas with the vastness in subject of 
the poems: in the romances, even more than in the later 
poems, everything comes before us as an image, everything 
takes a shape that we can indifferently call either pictorial or 
sculpturesque. 

This is true, firstly, in respect of detail. The horror of 
the night, in the opening of ‘L’Homme qui rit,’ is embodied 
in the corpse rattling on the gallows, the terror at once and 
the attraction of the carrion-birds: the throes of the revo- 
lution are reflected in the unruly cannon: the enforced 
merriment of an oppressed people is incarnate in the ghastly 
grin that the deepest passion could suppress on the face of 
Gwymplaine only for a moment: the whole spirit of ‘ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer’ is summed up in one struggle, where 
the fight is between a speechless man and the raging of the 
sea. In his novels, far more than in his dramas, Hugo 
recalls the touch of Aischylus. The sea, in its terrors, appears 
to Gilliatt, as in its graciousness, ‘a sightless, sound,’ to the 
prisoner, Prometheus: conscience goads the penitent in 
Hugo, as the furies had persecuted the murderer in Aischylus: 
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the feudal tower and the guillotine take voice in ‘Quatre- 
yingt-treize,’ as the beacon brings tidings in ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
and as the rocks ring beneath the hammer in ‘ Prometheus.’ 
The characters too are cast in something of the Aischylean 
mould. Neither poet is minded often to show much of 
dramatic skill in detail: though the welcome of Clytem- 
nestra to her husband in the earlier poet, and the thunders 
of Robespierre, Danton, and Marat in the later, prove the 
will for this to have been lacking assuredly more than the 
capacity. But where shall we find an equal power of bodying 
forth a situation in a character, a character in a situation ? 
What Prometheus or Cassandra are to the Greek, that to the 
Frenchman are, in the unrealized world, Josiane ; and Claude 
Frollo, or Jean Valjean, or Clubin, or Gilliatt, in the world of 
our experience. Both poets, like Michael Angelo, work ‘as 
in a fury:’ but with both, as with the sculptor, every stroke 
is a creation. 

And if the faculty of evoking pictures is apparent in the | 
detail, still more essential is it in the outlines of Hugo’s work, 
as writer of romance. For the subject here lies not, as in 
what we generally call novels, with the ordinary detail, but 
with the unity, of life: the treatment is hardly so much akin 
to the drama as to the épic. In such a subject, with such a 
treatment, no man could hope to prosper who did not above 
everything possess the master builder’s power of dealing with 
things in masses, and designing ordered structure where 
another would find nothing but disorder and illimitable chaos. 
How Victor Hugo conceives of his own work, and of the task 
which, in three at least of his romances, he set himself to per- 
form, is best seen from his own words, taken from the preface of 
the ‘Toilers of the Sea.’ ‘Religion,’ he says, ‘society, nature : 
such are the three struggles of man. His three struggles 
are at the same time his three needs. He must needs believe, 
and hence the temple; he must needs create, and hence the 
city; he must needs live, and hence the plough and the 
ship. But these three wants bring with them three wars. 
The mysterious difficulty of life arises from a union of the 
three. Man has to deal with obstacles, in the form of 
superstition, in the form of prejudice, and in the form of 
nature. I have given expression to the first in ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris,’ to the second in ‘‘ Les Miserables,’’ to the third in 
“Les Travailleurs de la Mer.” With these three forms of 
necessity, coming from without, is associated yet another, of 
all most crushing, that which the heart imposes on itself.’ 
‘L’Homme qui rit,’ it may be said, treats of the same 
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subject with ‘Les Misérables,’ the struggle of man with an 
unequal social lot. The supreme necessity, that which the 
heart imposes on itself, being (as Victor Hugo says) asso- 
ciated inextricably with the more definite struggles of man, 
appears indeed in the four romances already mentioned, 
notably in the closing scenes of ‘ Les Misérables,’ and of ‘ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer:’ and it may be counted to form the 
main theme of the remaining story, ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize.’ 

It is, to speak truly, in setting forth the struggles of the 
heart with its self-inflicted doom that all the powers of Hugo, 
as writer of romance, gather themselves together, as if for a 
final effort: nowhere more than here does infinite pity take 
shape in a form clear-cut, as of some statue by Michael 
Angelo. Nor has the artist only one method of creating 
this effect. Sometimes he will deal openly with us, and 
expose before us the whole struggle point by point—doubt 
succeeding doubt, hope taken prisoner by despair, darkness 
trampled on by light, in the victim’s soul. This is the way 
with the conflict between sternness and mercy, of Gauvain in 
‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’ and with that in the first part of ‘ Les 
Misérables,’ which drives the hero to denounce himself before 
the judge. It is the way also with the fight between love 
and duty, in the closing chapters of that book,* and this 
‘night of watching ’—where conscience takes the form not of 
sacrifice for others, but of self-abasement before the sense of 
sin, and in the service of unswerving truth—may be added 
to those creations spoken of above, which were presumably in 
Mr. Swinburne’s mind when he wrote of Hugo— 


For thee man’s spirit stood 
Disrobed of flesh and blood, 
And bare the heart of the most secret hours. 


We are present at the ‘ process’ of the soul; at the con- 
fronting of the heart with itself, whether for blame or for 
justification, before the throne of God. 
Sometimes, again, the struggle is only reflected in its 
results ; the storm only felt in the deadness of the calm 
which follows. Thus the despair of Gilliatt is only realized 
as we see him sink beneath the waves; the agony of Cimour- 
dain only perceived in the report of the pistol which slew 
him in the same instant with his victim, Gauvain—when 
‘together those two souls took flight upward, the gloom of 
one mingling with the radiance of the other.’ The doom 


* See the chapter called Cloture, ‘ Les Misé:ables,’ vol. ii. p. 379. 
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which the heart pronounces on itself is indeed inexorable: 
the struggle, to use Hugo’s own comparison, like that sustained 
by Jacob; a struggle where the conqueror, though trium- 
phant, feels that he too is conquered, and that from the 
‘hideous welter’ there is no escape except the grave. And 
there is a sense in which this holds true, not only of one 
person or another in the romances of Victor Hugo, but of all 
the work which he has done in this field, perhaps even of the 
spirit shown in all that he has written. For all that he has 
written may be regarded as but the impersonation of 
romantic as opposed to classic art; that art which is 
essentially the embodiment of conflict, almost of contradiction, 
not that of peace and of severe attainment. 

IV. Passing from the poetry and romances to the public 
work, spoken and acted, of Victor Hugo, we cannot but 
feel ourselves at first to be moving in a lower world. For 
different reasons both the life and the speech of a public man 
must always, so far as effect goes, be eclipsed by comparison . 
with the glory of a poet or an artist. That a piece of oratory 
should ever hope to stand by a poem as a work of art is 
plainly impossible; for in oratory so many extraneous ele- 
ments are mingled as to prevent the freedom of treatment 
without which art expires or is stifled. That the life of a 
public man should ever present so rounded a whole as a 
romance, is not even to be wished; for the charm of the last 
lies in its completeness, of the first in its very incompleteness, 
in the little nameless, unremembered acts which show that 
all is not the playing of a part, and that there is something 
in the man too great ‘to be packed into any act,’ however noble, 
or embodied in any measure, however beneficial. And the 
general difficulties of the matter are intensified in the present 
case. The appearances of Hugo in public life, whether of 
speech or action, have been comparatively rare, and they 
have not been those of a practical statesman. So that, in 
judging of his ‘acts or words,’ we may well get bewildered, 
even contemptuous and annoyed; for we are apt to apply to 
them standards by which they make no claim, and therefore 
have no business, to be tried. The surroundings recall to 
us involuntarily the thought of Demosthenes, or of an English 
statesman ; we should think rather of Socrates, or of some 
Eastern seer. With these warnings—if we like to say, with 
these limitations—in view, we shall find a glance at the ‘acts 
and words’ of Hugo no unfitting close to a survey of his work 
and art. Rather the one without the other would be incom- 
plete ; since much of Hugo’s art is of its nature such as, 
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unless accompanied by speech and act, would prove nothing 
better than a piece of eloquent hypocrisy. 

Of what, then, Hugo calls the Complement to his artistic 
work much might be said: on two points only is it possible in 
this place to touch. 

Firstly, we may remark the unwearied patience with which 
the great republican gradually formed his political convictions, 
and the persistency, turning neither to right nor left, with 
which he has upheld his creed when formed: reviled at one 
moment by the Commune because he protested against their 
cruelty, and persecuted the next by the conservatives for his 
devotion to the cause of justice and mercy.* A man, indeed, 
cannot endure nearly a score of years in exile with impunity: 
he has grown to the habit of protest, and impracticable and 
irreconcileable he is likely always to remain. But it is 
something, even with a certain appearance of extravagance, 
to have at least one voice which is not ashamed to plead 
for right and equity in a cynic world: something to have at 
least one man whose ear is always open to the cry of the 
oppressed. 

Secondly, we observe the fertility of invention with which 
Victor Hugo has enforced the cause that he believes to be the 
right. From nowhere so readily as from his ‘(iuvres 
Oratoires,’ and occasional works, such as ‘ Le Rhin,’ ‘Napoléon 
le Petit,’ and ‘ L’Histoire d’un Crime,’ do we gain so deep an 
impression of the inexhaustible wealth and resources of his 
mind. Occasional works leave this impression just because 
they are occasional; because they present us with the 
profusion from which, in more serious matters, the artist, for 
art’s sake, is forced to make selection. On some pages here 
every sentence is an epigram, every idea presented as a figure. 
If we read his remarks upon MM. de Morny and Merimée in 
‘L’Histoire d’un Crime,’ his speech upon the revision of the 
constitution, or in reply to Montalembert, in ‘ Les Actes et 
Paroles,’ or his description of the coup d’état in ‘ Napoléon le 
Petit,’ we shall understand something of what made and makes 
his voice an oratorical power in France, and his words so 
stirring to all that hear and read. But nowhere, perhaps, do 
the great qualities of Hugo’s public life—love of justice and 
the grandeur of image in which that is expressed—come out 
more strongly than in the following words spoken over the 
grave of one for whom, as an exile on earth, the gates of the 
eternal country had been opened— 


* See ‘L’Année Terrible,’ ‘Pas de Représailles,’ and ‘ Une Nuit 4 Bruxelles: 
also ‘ Actes et Paroles,’ iii. 
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Citizens, the people, in the lawful pride of power, build of granite and 
of marble lofty platforms from which flows, and spreads from heart to 
heart, the sacred eloquence of patriotism, of progress, and of liberty. The 

ople, supposing that because sovereign they are therefore invincible, 
Tiere these citadels of speech, these fortresses of civilization unapproach- 
able and impregnable, and they say, ‘The tribune is indestructible.’ They 
are mistaken: such tribunes can be overthrown. A traitor comes, soldiers 
appear, a band of brigands forms a plot, unmasks, fires, and the sanctuary 
is invaded, the stone and marble are scattered, the temple whence the 

at nation spoke to the world crumbles, and the unclean tyrant claps 
Re hends and says, ‘It is finished. No one shall speak again: no voice 
shall be raised again: silence is made.’ Citizens, in his turn, the tyrant 
is mistaken. God is not willing that silence should be made: God is not 
willing that liberty, which is His word, should be struck dumb. At the 
moment when exulting despots suppose themselves to have abolished 
speech for ever, God restores it to Thought. That tribune destroyed, 
God builds it again. Not in the middle of the city, not of granite or 
marble: of such things God has no need. He rebuilds it in loneliness : 
he rebuilds it with the grass of the graveyard, with the shade of the 
cypress, with the mournful hillock made by a coffin hidden beneath the 
earth. And from this loneliness, from this grass, from those trees and 
buried coffins do you know what it is that rises? There rises the heart- 
rending cry of humanity ; there rises denunciation and indictment; there 
rises the terrible accusation of the dead; there rises the voice that is 
irrepressible, the voice that cannot be silenced, the voice that cannot be 
gagged. Ah! M. Bonaparte has imposed silence on the tribune: it is 
well: let him go on then to impose silence on the tomb.* . 


Such—in rudest outline and with none but the scantiest 
help from that detail which is the very soul of art—are what 
seem tc be the most essential characteristics of Victor Hugo’s 
mind. More of familiarity with detail would not, it may be 
hoped, discover to the reader any line running absolutely 
athwart those here laid down: but it would do for him two 
things. It would show that Hugo’s power of conception— 
with} which this paper has of necessity been principally 
concerned—is no limited capacity; that the outline, like 
that of portrait or of landscape, apparently so rigid, is in 
reality made up by a multitude of intersecting strokes, each 
one of which contributes imperceptibly, but decisively, to 
the significance of the whole; each one of which, when 
separately recognized, will be found to add something to 
our realization of the whole. It would show that with power 
of conception goes hand in hand an equal power of execution ; 
since we have to do with one whose work is no less remarkable 
for beauty of form than for strength and depth of meaning. 

C. VAUGHAN. 


* © Actes et Paroles,’ ii. 
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Ant. IV.—Traces of the Northmen in Normandy. 


(1) Statistique de la I’rance, Résultats géencraux du Dénombre- 
ment de 1872. Imprimerie Nationale. Paris. 1874. 
(2) Dictionnaire Franco-Normand du Dialecte de Guernsey, 
Par G. Mérivier. 1870. 

(3) L’Emigration Normande et la Colonisation Anglaise en 
Normandie au XV* Siecle. Par M. Lion Purseux. Caen 
et Paris. 1866. 


(4) L’Economie Rurale de la France depuis 1789. Par M. ve 


LaverGne. Paris. 1866. 
(5) La Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse. Par Madlle, 
Bosquet. Paris et Rouen. 1845. 


La Belle France boasts many a region of extreme fertility; 
many a district in which the vine or the olive or the fruit-tree 
is brought to perfection. Touraine and the valley of the 
Garonne (alas! for the desolation it can undergo) are each 
in their own way one continuous garden; even the most 
northerly departments, spite of their less genial climate, 
rejoice in the rich soil and the long famous culture of ancient 
Flanders; yet writes M. de Lavergne in his ‘ Economie 
Rurale de la France,’ ‘ Si j’avais 4 désigner la plus heureuse 
partie de la France, je n’hésiterais pas; je désignerais la 
Normandie.’ 

Prosperity, affluence, and a general absence of poverty cha- 
racterize the province. In no part of France is wealth, from 
whatever source derived—land, commerce, or manufactures— 
more largely represented. Even the peasant proprietors, 


although unable as a class to vie with the better sort of our . 


English farmers, constitute a remarkably well-to-do body of 
men. The cotton factories of Rouen have won for their town 
the title of the Manchester of France. Before the depression 
in the trade caused by the cotton crisis, their employés 
amounted to between 150,000 and 200,000 in number; while 
no less than one-third of the cotton industry of the whole 
country is centred in the department of the Seine Inférieure, 


of which Rouen is the capital. If, in the magter of woven © 


goods, Louviers and Ilbeuf, and, in a secondary degree, 
Lisieux and Vire, are less famous for their manufactures, they 
are so owing to the more general diffusion of this branch of 
industry over the northern districts of France. In further 
justification of M. de Lavergne’s encomium we might point to 
’ the climate of Normandy, which is at once soft, mild, and 
salubrious; while the frequent showers of rain which fall dis- 
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tilled from the mists of the Atlantic impart to the meadow 
lands a verdure and freshness seldom to be seen out of our 
own islands. The soil, indeed, varies in point of fertility, nor, 
on the whole, can it be termed an extraordinarily productive 
one, inasmuch as La Manche, which rests on a bed of granite, 
and Orne, which, with its bocage and Vaux de Vire, is the 
most picturesque of the Norman departments, both rank 
below the average in this respect. On the other hand, 
Seine Inférieure and Eure abound in rich pastures, while the 

lains of Calvados grow crops of wheat and barley as fine as 


- those they produced five hundred years ago, when a scion of 


the house of Harcourt urged our Third Edward to the invasion 
of Lower Normandy, on the ground that it was ‘un des plus 
gras (pays) du monde.’ But wherein Normandy is specially 
favoured is in her possession of a port like Havre, and her 
vicinity to the capital; the one rendering her every facility 
for the importation of the materials requisite for her indus- 
tries, the other securing a ready sale for her manufactures. 
Nor for these alone, but for that also which constitutes a most 
important source of Norman wealth, the produce of the farm, 
and of the basse-cour in particular. From Normandy the 
Paris markets derive their chief supplies of beef, poultry, and 
eggs. Add to this cause of provincial prosperity the com- 
merce carried on with England, and which of late years has 
been largely developed, in supplying our markets with poultry 
and eggs, and butter to a supposed average amount of 20,000 
casks (each cask weighing over } cwt., and worth £3 10s.) 
per week; some of this, however, being the produce of 
Breton farms, although termed in the trade ‘ Normandy 


butter.’ 


That the inhabitants of a province so wealthy and flourishing 
as we have shown Normandy to be should have the reputa- 
tion of being industrious and intelligent is only natural; but 
that with their vicinity to Paris, and the diffusion of Parisian 
notions and sentiments amongst their populations which this 
vicinity implies, they should further display mental and moral 
traits of a most marked character, is what we should not 
expect. Yet, according to the assertions of their own country- 
men, and of foreigners resident in their midst, and the indu- 
bitable, if indirect, evidence of statistics, such is the case with 
the Normans ; and that it was so in the past likewise, we have 
only to turn for proof to the pages of Martin and Michelet, 
and to the humorous satire of Racine. M. de Lavergne, 
from whom we have already quoted, writes of Normandy : 
‘Encore aujourd’hui c’est la province la plus éclairée, celle ou 
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se maintient le plus, malgré le voisinage de Paris, une 
originalité distincte, ou l’on ¢tudie avec le plus d’amour les 
antiquités et les resources locales.’ 

In searching for an explanation of these facts we naturally 
turn to the history of the events, in consequence of which 
Normandy obtained her name, and of the times during which 
Norman enterprise and Norman chivalry were qualities as 
real and famous as Norman architecture has proved durable. 
So life-giving was the spirit which had been breathed by the 
Northmen into the torpid effete body of Roman civilization in 
France; so palpable the results of their presence amidst the 
populations of that country, that we should have deemed it 
probable that some symptoms of the spirit which possessed 
them, some signs of the influence they exercised, were still 
traceable in the character of their successors in Normandy at 
the present day. And although we are told, on the high 
authority of Mr. Freeman, that ‘the Norman race, as a race, 
has vanished, and been absorbed by the races which it has 
conquered,’ we believe that at any rate amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Normandy certain mental and moral traits, and not 
‘ unfrequently the features and physical characteristics, of the 
Northmen may still be recognized. Other blood, it is true, 
besides Scandinavian flows in the veins of the Norman pro- 
vincial ; his race unquestionably is a mixed one; the lines we 
trace on his visage are referable to the Danish type only in 
particular instances or localities. Yet in his character, dis- 
position, modes of thought, superstitious beliefs, and, as we 
have said, occasionally his physique, as well as in the names he 
bears, we shall, if we mistake not, find signs of his Northern 
descent. 

That the staid, prosaic-looking farmer who reaps his corn 
and gathers his apples on the banks of the rivers, or carts 
his seaweed on the shores of the province of which, together 
with many others in Western Europe, the fierce Viking was 
for a long while the terror and the scourge, should bear any 
likeness to his marauding ancestor, may seem at first sight 
improbable—so wide is the difference between the two in point 
of civilization ; so long is the interval which has elapsed since 
the period of the Danish and Norse invasions. Still we pro- 
pose to seek for lines of reseniblance, and to this end to 
compare the portrait of the Viking with that of the Norman 
provincial. 

By way of viewing the Northman in his true light and 
genuine character, divested of the poetical haze which is wont 
to hang about him, let us transport ourselves one thousand 
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ears back to one scene out of many of his exploits—a reach 
of the Seine between Rouen and Quillebceuf, well known to 
the tourist for the beauty of its scenery and the ruins of the 
famous and opulent abbeys that once stood onits banks. We 
doubt whether the aspect of the country at the time in 
question differed much from its present one, except that the 
tides on the Seine rose higher and the stream ran fuller, and 
that some of the many presqu’iles which have been formed by 
the sinuous character of the river’s course were then, in all 
probability, islands. Richly wooded with oak, beech, and 
birch, this bit of scenery must then have been as now; if no 
orchards, covered with blossom or laden with golden fruit, 
lined the banks of the stream, rich meadows and fields care- 
fully tilled by the hands, or under the direction of the monks 
of Jumiéges and Fontanelle bespoke no little prosperity and 
affluence. But the peacefulness of the scene was doomed to 
be disturbed, and its loveliness—the loveliness of spring— 
marred, at the time to which we refer. On the 14th of May, - 
a.D. 841, foreign-looking men in strange outlandish craft— 
long and gaily painted boats, with their prows shaped into 
the form of dragons—had been seen rounding the promontor. 
on which the abbey of Jumiézes stood. Fepdrts crue 
murder and of wanton pillage ana destruction, done in the 
town and suburbs of Rouen, had alieady reacned thé monastery 
and warned its inmates to teke precautions for-their safoty, 
when on the 24th of the same month the strangers reap- 
peared off Jumiéges, and evidently with no intention of 
passing it by. The monks, however, had fled, bearing away 
the precious relics of their patron saint, and leaving buried 
or hidden whatever treasures they could not take with them. 
Still there was the village—the lay entowrage which ever grew 
up round a monastery of this size and importance—to rob 
and sack, and there were the fairest maidens to carry off, if 
room could be found on board the vessels, which were already 
filled with the flower and pride of many a Rouen household. 
To fire the sacred building was but the natural course of 
things, as many a church and convent, village and hamlet, 
on every river of Western Europe was speedily to learn, and a 
revenge most surely to be wreaked whenever the pirates were 
disappointed of their booty. Such was the first appearance 
of the Northmen on the banks of the Seine; to it the ruins 
of the abbey of Jumiéges bore witness for thirty years. 

Ex uno disce omnia, It was the same story over and over 
again for three quarters of a century to come. There was a 
period, indeed, when the pirates appeared as regularly as the 
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approach of summer on the one bank or the other of the 
Loire ; resembling in the fierceness and periodicity of their 
invasions—to use a phrase applied to one of the most dreaded 
of their chiefs—‘ torrents rushing down from the North,’ set 
free by the melting of the winter snows. And nowhere can 
we better read the character of these Norse and Danish 
marauders than in the long list of their depredations, in the 
widely prevailing dread entertained towards them, or the 
enduring traditions connected with their name. The Chris- 
tian population of the Cotentin and maritime Britanny is 
almost wholly extirpated or dispersed; for seventy years 
divine service is not held in the cathedral of Coutances. 
The Bishop of Nantes wanders in Gaul, an exile in his own 
country, and is recommended by his more fortunate brethren 
to the pity and charity of the Roman See. The Holy Father, 
on his part, promises indulgences to all who shall perish in 
battle with the Northmen. A clause is added to the Litany, 
embodying the well-known petition: ‘A furore Northman- 
norum, Domine, libera nos,’ a petition which many a monk 
who had taken refuge in the depths of the woods, and he of 
Jumiéges in particular. who. fled incontinently to St. Gall, 
taking: with. bim,:as choicest treasure, his antiphonarium, 
inust’ have chanted with a genuine fervour and a lively sense 
of personal: interest: : When the waters of baptism had passed 
dover Rolf-‘and his foliowers, still more when the Norman 
baron had stood in the foremost ranks of Christian chivalry, 
such a petition needed certainly no longer to be offered. 
Yet so bitterly felt at the time was the injury done by the 
hands of the Northmen to the abbey of Ste. Geneviéve at Paris, 
s0 keen the recollection, so persistently handed down the 
tradition of the outrage, that even in the reign of Louis the 
Thirteenth the monks of the abbey intoned the petition as of 
old, and failed not to adhere to an ancient statute which 
nig them to admit into their number any of Danish 
ood. 

Add to the cruelty of the Northmen their unblushing 
treachery. To the garrison of St. Lo they promised life and 
liberty as the condition of surrender: they massacred every 
man of the capitulating force. A similar, though less objection- 
able trait of character appears in their craftiness. Instance 
their device, at the siege of Paris in a.p. 885, of covering deep 
ditches with hurdles and long grass. Palgrave says that it 
was a rule with them never to fight if they could gain their 
object without fighting. The truth of the story of the capture 
of Luna has been doubted, yet it is at least rendered probable 
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by the practice, on more than one occasion, by a Norman 
knight of precisely the same device as is said then to have 
been adopted. Mr. Freeman relates a passage in the life 
of William the Conqueror which illustrates this feature of the 
national character. 

Yet cruel, rapacious, and treacherous as the Northmen 
were, we cannot deny them the possession of many noble 
qualities, pre-eminently valour and intrepidity. Of danger 
they made light ; overwhelming odds against them they were 
trained to disregard. A spirit of adventure inspired them 
from their earliest youth; a spirit which, combined with the 
circumstance of their poverty, and the existence of laws 
enjoining the emigration of younger sons, led them to a sea- 
roving life, as their proper and natural vocation. And this 
spirit, as their historian, M. Depping, has well observed, grew 
with the ever-receding horizon of the ocean. Not, indeed, 
without its influence on the future fortunes of their adopted 
country, and of Christendom at large, did this esprit de vie 
burn in the breasts of these Northern adventurers. The 
chivalry and literature of Western Europe were alike to be 
touched into a higher life, when breathed upon by the breath 
of the sons of the Vikings. 

With the Northman, as he comes to us across the centuries, 
let us contrast le bon Normand of the present day. Of the 
love of a roving, adventurous, or even seafaring life, such as 
his ancestors led, we find no trace in his composition. He is 
content with agriculture, commerce, and the various occupa- 
tions of civil life. Industrious, prudent, thrifty, and intelligent, 
he puts a high value upon education. Of a singularly argu- 
mentative and quibbling turn, he takes a pure delight in all 
nice points of law. The atmosphere of the Palais de Justice 
is to him life and vigour. No French provincial gives more 
employment to the lawyers. Not without reason has Racine 
laid the scene of his ‘ Les Plaideurs’ in a Norman town, or 
sought his ‘ Chicaneau’ amongst these provincials. Michelet 
represents the Norman farmer on his return from the plough 
as in the habit of expounding to his children some portion or 
other of the Code Civile. Yet the Norman, especially of 
Lower Normandy, loves his joke, and is by no means without 
asense of humour. His cunning and mistrust, however, are 
proverbial. In Lower Normandy, a simple affirmative or 
negative is not heard on native lips. Jews care little to attend 
the markets, where they find their more than match in the 
Norman peasant. Clear-sighted and shrewd, the Norman 
calculates to a nicety the profits of every transaction he is 
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concerned in. No Yorkshireman can surpass him in the 
matter of hard and close bargaining, nor can any foreigner 
expect to hold his own as a resident without resorting to the 
_ native practice. Travellers in Normandy detect what they 
term a ‘Norman’ expression on the countenances of their 
drivers, and are at once prepared for extortionate charges. 
Unquestionably our provincial is fond of his money. Watch 
him on his way home from Caen or Bayeux market, fingering 
his bank-notes with a loving touch, counting and recounting 
them for a long half-hour, indifferent, we should say, but 
for an occasional suspicious glance, to the publicity of the 
conveyance or the amusement of his fellow-travellers. 

In certain respects we at once recognize a resemblance 
between our two portraits. In his cunning and love of money 
the Norman of to-day is a true descendant of his Danish 
ancestor, who, when duly bribed, did not scorn on occasions 
to fight against his brother Dane. In other respects our 
portraits unquestionably differ. But so, in some instances, 
will the likenesses, taken in early youth and advanced age re- 
spectively, of any one amongst ourselves, so that it becomes 
necessary, in order to trace the features of the one in the 
other, to seek some delineation of the individual depicted in 
another stage of his life—his manhood or middle age. This 
we 0 to do in the instance before us, by glancing briefly 
at thosé crises in the provincial and national history of the 
Normans, which, like important events in the life of an in- 
dividual, were calculated to bring out whatever was distinctive 
in their character. 

A love of adventure and enterprise was, we have seen, a 
conspicuous feature in the Northmen. This, however rapid 
the disappearance of their Danish speech, was too ardent to 
die out quickly amongst the settlers on the Seine. It was 
this which wrought the Norman Conquest of England, raised 
a Guiscard to a throne in Sicily, and placed Norman barons 
in the van of the crusading hosts. Nor did it become extinct 
when these halcyon days of Norman valour and renown were 
past. The political ties which had bound Normandy to 
England for nearly a century and a half had been snapped 
for an equal length of time, when Edward III. resolved to 
bring his claims to the throne of the Valois to the issue of 
war. The coming struggle was hailed in Normandy; the old 
spirit of adventure revived ; the love of conquest burnt afresh. 
If an act cited by the French chronicler, Du Tillet, and by 
Robert of Avesbury be genuine, the Normans had offered to 
raise an army of 4000 fully armed men and 20,000 foot, and 
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to maintain it for the space of twelve weeks, for the purpose 
of the invasion of England. Their offer, it is true, was not 
acted upon, but a copy of the document which recorded its 
conditions, happening to fall into the hands. of the English, 
did not render Edward more merciful, or make matters better 
for the towns which he pillaged or the lands which he de- 
vastated. When the English again set foot on Norman soil 
the bitter contests between the Burgundian and Armagnac 
factions had brought France to her lowest ebb. The appear- 
ance of their traditional foe could not, it is true, now fire the 
Normans with the spirit of enterprise; but the resolute,dogged, 
unceasing resistance which they displayed alike to the friendly 
offers and the harsh severity of their English conqueror be- 
spoke no less clearly the force, vigour, and grandeur of their 
race. In vain did Henry of Monmouth represent himself as 
their rightful duke: in vain appeal to the coutume de Nor- 
mandie as the rule of his conduct, and the safeguard of their 
privileges. In vain did he exile disaffected nobles, priests, - 
and burghers—whoever, in short, refused to take the oath of 
allegiance. It was a bitter cup that Normandy had then to 
drink. Scarcely a town or fort escaped siege or assault. If 
the inhabitants of one town fled for refuge to another, it was 
only to undergo like privations and dangers with those upon 
whom they had turned their backs, or even worse, as the 
15,000 bouches inutiles (mostly refugees) who perished, be- 
tween the walls of Rouen and the English lines, of cold and 
famine found to their bitter cost. Thomas Basin, canon of 
Bayeux, whose autobiography is the best exponent of the 
vicissitudes and miseries of this period, computes that in the 
course of two years of her occupation by the English, during 
the reign of Henry YI., Normandy lost no fewer than 200,000 
of her inhabitants. Yet nothing could quench the spirit of 
opposition. Peasants rose by thousands, though only to be 
slaughtered or to starve; while bands of libertines who, in- 
different to the civil strife of their country, had hitherto lived 
in the seclusion of their Vaux de Vire, but to drink, revel, and 
sing, turned their wine songs into war songs, and, braving 
deuth with the rest, raised and kept up throughout the bocage 
district, and after no despicable fashion, a sort of chouannerie 
against the English invaders, till the day when they filled 
their cups to celebrate the victory of Formigni. 

To take another and a later phase in the history of the 
province: the period of the Wars of Religion. Although 
followed by widely different results from those which appeared 
in England and Germany, the religious movement of the six- 
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teenth century censtituted a most important crisis in the 
history of France. Of the manner in which the doctrines and 
ideas of the Reformation were received in Normandy we may 
perhaps gain the clearest notion by observing the various 
modes in which they were received in the different provinces 
of France, and of which M. Martin gives us a lucid description. 
Three Southern provinces were prepared more or less to 
welcome the Reformation: Dauphiny, from a seriousness of 
disposition inherent in mountaineers ; Languedoc, from the 
impassioned nature and Albigensian recollections of her in- 
habitants : Gascony, from the love of novelty which charac- 
terizes herturbulent population. On the other hand, Provence, 
with a people as sensuous as her sky is brilliant, and Britanny, 
with her sons as unyielding and immovable as the rocky front 
she presents to the Atlantic, clung, the one province to her 
paganism, the other—with the exception of a portion of her 
noblesse—to her catholicity. The Northern provinces, again, 
suspicious of danger to the principle of national unity which 
they had been the first to nurture and cherish, rejected as a 
rule all notions of religious reform. For the attitude observed 
by Normandy to the movement in question we shall quote M. 
Martin’s own words: ‘ L’humeur discuteuse de la Normandie 
accueillit d’abord la Réforme; puis il semble que le génie 
astute et plastique, mélé a des éléments si aprement positifs 
chez cette population complexe, ait réagi contre le Calvinisme.’ 

That the doctrines of the Reformation did make way in 
Normandy we may infer from the very significant fact that 
no fewer than 185,000 Protestants quitted the province upon 
the Revolution of the Edict of Nantes. But the point that 
concerns us is that a trait of character, conspicuous in the 
Norman of to-day, viz., a love of argument and dispute, not 
only existed amongst the Normans three hundred years ago, 
but actuated their conduct in so important a crisis as that 
of the Reformation. Probably the same disposition to accept 
new ideas as at least subject matter for discussion, led the 
Normans at a later period to welcome the political and social 
movement implied in the Revolution as readily and more 
persistently than they had welcomed the religious and philo- 
sophical movement of the sixteenth century. At any rate 
their conduct, as shown in the ready reception they accorded 
to the Girondists, and the title ‘ Marseilles of the North’ 
bestowed upon Caen, was again in contrast to that of their 
Breton neighbours, who remained en masse faithful to the old 
régime. 

Amongst the modern Norman’s characteristics we have 
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named intelligence and industry. That these qualities are no 
new development in the provincial character we may learn 
from the description which has been left us of the state of the 
province at the time of its invasion by the English under 
Edward III. The agriculture, commerce, and industries of 
Normandy were then in a flourishing condition. Cloth 
factories abounded; those of St. Lo and Louviers were 
famous, and Caen—so writes Michel de Northbury, Edward’s 
secretary—in size surpassed every English town, London 
alone excepted. The events which took place in the first half 
of the fifteenth century brought to light the superior intelli- 
gence and industry of the Normans compared with the Bretons. 
The severity exercised by Henry V. towards his recalcitrant 
Norman subjects drove, as we have seen, a large section of 
the population into exile. Whole colonies of cloth-workers, 
wool-staplers, and other artizans sought refuge in Britanny, 
and in the towns of Rennes and Nantes in particular. Apart 
from all considerations of humanity, the Breton duke at once - 
recognized the advantages that would accrue to his own 
ignorant and semi-barbarous subjects from his concession of 
the Normans’ request. Nor was he disappointed in his ex- 
pectations. In Rennes, for instance, in the course of a few 
years, not only had the population largely increased, but 
cloth-making had been established as a branch of industry, 
and its process learnt by the natives. 

These phases in the history of Normandy indicate pretty 
clearly that the love of adventure and enterprize, which was 
so marked a characteristic in the Northmen, so far from 
dying quickly out amongst those who had inherited their 
name, gave, on the contrary, signs of vigorous life after the 
lapse of several centuries ; that, on the other hand, certain 
qualities which are conspicuous in the Norman of to-day 
were equally conspicuous in his ancestors four hundred or 
five hundred years ago; and lastly, that the Norman pro- 
vincial has long been distinguished by a sceptical turn, and 
a love of argument and discussion—a softened form, perhaps, 
of the adventurous spirit of the Viking. 

In our comparison of the Norman of the present day with 
the Northman of the ninth century, we have purposely omitted 
the question of his physical characteristics, and for this 
reason, viz., that the features which suggest a resemblance 
on the part of the modern Norman to the Northman are not 
to be met with in all parts of Normandy equally; they occur 
in some districts, they do not occur at least to the same 
degree in others—the principle and degree of their occur- 
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rence, however, being precisely what we should expect from 
the history of the Danish colonization of the province. In 
their hatred of the moral qualities, the French contemporary 
historians appear to have given no heed to the physical per- 
fections of the Northmen. Fortunately others less prejudiced 
were free to observe, and ready to record their observations to 
the effect that the pirates were of high stature, noble frame, 
and exceeding beauty. In point of complexion, we hardly 
need say, they were fair, so common is the epithet—fair 
a as the raven, which was their favourite emblem, was 
ark. 

Now let us turn to Lower Normandy. Nowhere in all 
France can we meet with men of finer or more robust frames, 
or of handsomer features. As a matter of statistics, the men 
of the Cotentin, although unable as a body to stand back to 
back with the men of the Doubs and Jura departments—the 
descendants of the ‘ seven-feet Burgundians’—have seldom 
to be excluded from the ranks of the French cuirassiers on the 
ground of insufficient height. As a matter of personal obser- 
vation, it is sufficient to visit Bayeux or Coutances on market- 
days to be convinced that the tall, athletic-looking farmers 
who are busy over the sale of their stock or butter, belong 
not to the conventional French type, but to a wholly different 
one, and that Teutonic or Scandinavian. In point of com- 
plexion, too, we. notice, at least in certain districts, a like 
conformity to the Northern races. Amongst the factory 
‘hands’ of St. Lo and the artizans of Coutances a large 
proportion are found to possess the fair features—light hair 
and blue eyes—and the long visage which are characteristic 
of the Danish and Norwegian types. And the fact of these 
peculiarities is rendered the’ more conspicuous when we 
contrast with the populations of these towns and neighbour- 
hoods that of Granville—distant not twenty miles from 
Coutances—where the prevalence of a dark and wholly 
dissimilar type suggests the presence of a seaborne colony, 
possibly of Basque origin. 

In our search for indications of the Scandinavian extraction 
of the Norman we have hitherto confined ourselves to institu- 
ting a comparison between the present inhabitants and the 
Danish invaders of the province. Possibly we may aid our 
investigations by extending the field of comparison so as to 
include certain existing acknowledged members or offshoots 
of the Scandinavian stock, and by touching briefly upon their 
characteristics, physical, mental, and moral. And first as to 
physique. Let us take the Norse colonies in Cumberland and 
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Westmoreland: the Danish in Yorkshire. The fell-siders of 
the first two counties have the reputation of being a taller 
race of men than the rest of England; the dalesmen of York- 
hire are notable for burly, robust, and well-knit frames. In 
all three districts a fair type of features prevails. To turn to 
Denmark. So remarkablefor the shape, mould, and proportion 
of their limbs are the Copenhageners that they might, as a 
body, furnish models for the statues of another Vatican 
Museum. Then as to moral qualities and meutal gifts. 
Cumbrians and Yorkshiremen pride themselves upon their 
shrewdness as if it were their peculiar gift, and as a part of 
their Northern inheritance. Indeed the keen-headedness and 
general intelligence of Yorkshiremen are proverbial. The 
argumentative, quibbling disposition of the Normans assumes, 
in their case, a form more closely resembling the ancestral 
type. To the tedious processes of the courts, so dear to the 
soul of ‘Chicaneau,’ the Yorkshire dalesman prefers a rough 
and ready administration of the law after the fashion pour- - 
trayed in ‘ Shirley,’ or the ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté.’ In dry 
humour and a certain grim merriment he probably surpasses 
the Low Norman. Such qualities cannot, indeed, be wanting 
to a people who have produced the ‘ Oddities’ who figure on 
the pages of Mr. Baring Gould’s late work, and amongst 
whom—to mention an incident of which we have been credibly 
informed—to burglariously enter a house during night-time 
and carry off a pianoforte by way of exacting payment for a 
bad debt is reckoned a good joke and fair play. Whether as 
a means of ordinary education or special preparation for the 
much-to-be desired réle of an avocat, the Norman takes great 
pains to teach his children rhetoric; yet he himself has none 
of the natural eloquence, the fire and passion of the born 
orator. It is the same with other members of the Scandina- 
vian family, with all who have even a strong admixture of 
Scandinavian blood in their veins. They have no gift of 
eloquence, whereas, speaking generally, men of Celtic extrac- 
tion have. Neither have they—and we must include the 
Normans in our generalization—the gift of music, whereas 
the Welsh, for instance, are a decidedly musical race. 

A trait of character which we have already pointed out as 
belonging to the Norman provincial deserves some further 
notice. We refer to the sagacity and good sense he manifests 
in putting so much store by education. Oneof the numerous 
tables contained in a late issue of the ‘ Statistique de la 
France,’ or official record of the French Census, the title of 
which we have placed at the head of this article, gives us 
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the departments arranged in order according to the paucity 
of illétrés above the age of six years. In this scale the 
Norman departments do not, it is true, hold the highest 
places ; yet two out of their number, Calvados and Orne, 
stand very well, and the remaining three at least in the first 
half of the scale. 

It is noteworthy, and, in our opinion, an index of the in- 
fluence of race, that the first fifteen places belong to the 
Eastern and North-eastern departments—the districts in 
which the Teutonic admixture was strongest. Is it simple 
accident or, on the contrary, the result in some measure of 
like racial influence, that Calvados ranks next, and Orne next 
but one to Calvados, in this scale? Sarthe, which is sepa- 
rated from Orne by a low range of hills, ranks, we notice, 
fifty-seventh, and the Breton departments, with one excep- 
tion, much lower. Whatever the cause of the difference, it is 
a fact that while the average of illétrés, of both sexes taken 
together above the age of six, is for all France about 30 per 
cent., for Normandy it is only 22 per cent. In the Eastern 
departments—say, for instance, those of the Franche-Comtois 
district—the average must, indeed, be still lower, yet the 
difference between Normandy and the rest of France is a 
notable one, and much to the credit of the province. 

But we have a charge to bring against Normandy, which is 
a serious one in these days, when France needs the strong 
arms of her sons alike to develop her industrial resources 
and to defend her rights. It is for defalcation in the matter 
of population. As a general principle it is held that the 
number of individuals par ménage bears a direct ratio to the 
fecundity of the family. Now the number of individuals 
comprised in a ménage is, on an average, throughout 
France, 3°91; in Normandy it is only 3°25.* Or, to put it in 
another way, if we arrange the departments according to the 
average size of the family in their respective populations, two 
out of the five Norman departments will rank as low as 
eighty-second and eighty-fourth in the scale. More than this: 
although the Norman departments, taken as a whole, do not 
stand at quite the bottom of the scale, the population had at 
the census of 1872 decreased since the preceding census to a 
greater extent in Normandy than in any other district of 
France, Dordogne (Périgord) alone excepted. A like tale is 


* The average number par ménage varies in the different departments from 
3 to 5, or rather it is above 3 and under 5, except in three departments. In 
Aube and Seine it is as low as 2.04 and 2.71 respectively; in Finisterre as high 
as 5:06. 
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told by the large proportion of single adults aniongst the male 
population of the province, and the small number of early 
marriages. How are we to account for these facts ? It is no 
question of climate, for this state of things is far from being 
repeated in departments which lie to the north of Normandy. 
M. de Lavergne, in drawing attention to what before these 
two censuses was only a slow rate of increase, not as now a 
positive decrease, in the population, attributes the fact to the 
prudence of these provincials rather than to the vicinity of 
the capital—although, of course, Paris does withdraw a con- 
siderable contingent from the populations of the neighbour- 
ing districts for the supply of her domestic service, and for 
the various branches of mechanical labour. ‘ La plupart des 
Normands,’ he writes, ‘n’ont pas lu Malthus, mais ils pra- 
tiquent instinctivement ses conseils.” What led, when these 
words were written, to the slow rate of increase leads now. 
to an actual diminution of the population. To the prudent, 
calculating mind of the Norman the dread of other cir- 
cumstances than those of affluence acts as a deterrent from 
marriage, and after marriage from the full quiver. In a pro- 
vince abounding in means for the acquisition of wealth and 
remarkable for its prosperity the family is kept small through 
love of money. 

We hardly need seek an explanation for the facts before us 
elsewhere than in prudential considerations of this sort, and 
we doubt whether in this particular case we can find extenua- 
ting circumstances for the accused in the fact that those who 
are of Scandinavian extraction—whether dwelling in the 
ancient homes of their race, or settled elsewhere—are less 
under the sway of a certain class of passions than those who 
have sprung from other stocks—for instance, the Celtic. The 
women of the Northern races are not wanting in affectionate- 
ness of disposition, yet, as a rule, they regard marriage, if not 
as a matter of secondary consideration to the possession of 
household goods, as at Jeast a condition of life which is by all 
means to be deferred till such time as the linen-press can 
boast its ample stores, and the dwelling-house its full quota 
of paraphernalia. Physiologists, indeed, go so far as to 
assert that amongst our own mixed populations, out of any 
given number of women, more brunettes enter the married 
state than blondes, nor do they account for the fact on the 
principle of ‘ natural selection ;’ by any preference, that is to 
say, on the part of the opposite sex for the dark over the fair 
type of beauty. 

In our search for traces of the Northmen in Normandy 
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we have as yet not taken into account any evidence, whether 
adverse or the contrary, which philology may afford either in 
the speech of the people, or proper names of places, or names 
borne by living individuals. The comparatively speedy disuse 
of the Danish tongue on the part of the settlers on the Seine 
is supposed to prove conclusively that their numbers were but 
small. Taken by itself, we do not deny the force of the argu- 
ment. At the same time we must bear in mind that the 
speech of the Teutonic conquerors of Gaul had likewise failed 
to make way against the lingua rustica of the Gallo- 
‘Romans, yet none can question the existence of a consider- 
able Teutonic admixture in the populations of France, 
especially North-eastern France. Moreover, when we turn 
to the patois of Normandy, and of the Channel Islands in 
particular—the portion of the old Norman duchy which has 
been least subject to French influences, from its remaining 
under the English sceptre—we find at least some traces of the 
survival of the Scandinavian speech in the use of words and 
phrases_plainly derivable from the Norse and Danish tongues. 
Of these we shall give but two instances, referring our readers 
who may be curious on the subject for further information to 
the Franco-Norman Dictionary of M. Métivier, a work which, 
like others of its kind, proves that no little light may be thrown 
upon the history of a people bya study of their patois. Inthe 
department of Orne there is a common saying, ‘ Les saints 
du paradis en hodinent la téte.” The word ‘hodiner’ is a 
derivative from the Danish ‘hoved’=head. At Bayeux we 
meet with the phrase, ‘s’pourjoliiir,’ i.e., ‘se pourjoler ;’ 
which is supposed to perpetuate the tradition of the Scan- 
dinavian feast of the ‘jol’ (held at our Christmas-tide), and 
which signifies to play the fool like those who celebrate this 
feast. Again, many of the words and phrases té which we 
refer are met with under slightly varied forms in the dialects 
of the northern districts of our own land in which, as we have 
said, Scandinavian colonies were settled. Nor is the use in 
common of certain words the only link between these two 
sets of dialects; we find, besides, traces of a phonetic 
resemblance in a tendency to harden sounds. ‘The Cumbrians 
turn ‘ch’ into ‘k,’ and ‘ sh’ into ‘sk,’ asin the words ‘ kurn’ 
for ‘ churn,’ and ‘skift’ for ‘shift’; the Normans pronounce 
the word chien as if it were written ‘kien.’ M. Mignard, a 
well-known authority on the archeology and philology of 
Burgundy, states that numerous phonetic affinities exist 
between the Burgundian and Norman dialects; while he 
accounts for these by the notorious persistency of affinities of 
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this kind, and by the fact that the Burgundians had come 
from the same Northern regions as those from which Rolf and 
his followers issued four hundred years later. 

To pass on to proper names of places. These attest a fairly 
extensive colonization of Neustrian soil by the Northmen. 
The names to which we refer, as bearing upon our subject, 
have been divided into six classes, distinguished by their re- 
spective terminations, ‘tot,’ ‘ bec,’ ‘en,’ or ‘eur,’ ‘ dal,’ ‘ beuf,’ 
and ‘ville.’ We shall take the last class, which, by the bye, 
is the only one with a French termination, as being at once 
the most numerous and most instructive for our purpose. 
With regard to it, M. Depping, in his ‘ Expéditions Maritimes 
des Normands,’ lays down the following rule: ‘La plupart 
des noms terminés en ville renferment un mot étranger 
qui presque toujours parait avoir été le nom propre ou le 
surnom d’un Normand qui habitait la terre ou possédait le 
hameau, ou le village.’ Now names formed with the affix 
ville are to be found over the length and breadth of Nor- 
mandy, though in some parts more frequently than others. 
The names of fifty-one out of the seventy-two Communes 
contained in the arrondissement of Cherbourg have been thus 
formed. How far M. Depping’s rule is borne out in these 
particular instances, we do not undertake to say; in many, 
however, we readily recognize names of Northern origin. And 
although the practice of calling lands after our own names 
has not been restricted to any one human family, or one 
country, it was at least a very common one in the North of 
Europe, as is shown by the names of numerous villages of 
ancient date in Denmark. 

Amongst Norman surnames there are some which bespeak 
a Scandinavian origin as clearly as the sobriquets, long 
passed into surnames, Ledanois, Langlois, Lebreton recall 
their respective nationalities. Such are Osmond (Asmundr), 
Thoroude (Thorold), Tostaine (Thurstan). There are others, 
again, of Frankish or Teutonic origin, like the name Bernard, 
but which were nevertheless borne by unmistakable Danes. 
or Norsemen. Any attempt, however, to determine, through 
a study of Norman names, the amount of the Scandinavian 
element which was introduced amongst the populations of 
Neustria, is rendered uncertain by the family likeness which 
exists between all Northern names, Scandinavian and Teutonic 
alike. But we may at least learn this from our investigations, 
viz., that, of the names current in Normandy at the present. 
day, a considerable number have been in use in the province 


since the twelfth and even eleventh centuries; while, to come 
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down to a less remote period, we noticed in the cemetery of 
St. Pierre, at Caen, tombstones of recent date erected to the 
memory of namesakes, and possibly descendants, of men who 
had been banished from that town and held as rebels during 
the English occupation of Normandy in the fifteenth century. 
We cannot quit this branch of our subject without briefly 
alluding to the identity of numerous Norman names with 
names still in use amongst ourselves, and suggesting the 
obvious inference of our own Norman connections. ‘Three 
centuries and a half had elapsed from the date of the Con- 
quest, when, during the siege of Rouen by the forces of 
Henry V., certain burghers of the town foregathered with an 
English knight stationed at the outposts. Asked his name, 
he replied: ‘I am Gilbert d’Umfreville.’ ‘God and St. Giles 
be praised !’ they exclaimed; ‘you are of Normandy, and of 
our ancient stock.’ A longer interval has intervened between 
that day and our own, yet not only does this name furnish a 
title to an English peer, but many other Norman names, 
equally noble and alike ancient, still survive amongst us. 
Nor noble names alone. In the cemeteries of the Bessin and 
Cotentin we may read name after name identically the same 
with, or but slightly modified from, those which appear on 
the walls of our parish churches, or on the tombstones of our 
village graveyards. Out of two hundred surnames, copied 
from inscriptions on tombstones in the public cemetery of 
St. Lo, in the order in which they occurred, so as to pre- 
elude the chance of even unintentional selection, about fifty 
were to be identified with names contained in the London 
Post Office Directory. We might have deemed this sufficiently 
accounted for by the Huguenot settlements which were estab- 
lished amongst us after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
but for the fact that a large proportion of the names in ques- 
tion appear in England as early as the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 
_ As likely to furnish evidence, although indirectly, on the 
subject before us, we must not omit the legends and super- 
stitions of Normandy. As a people’s patois helps to link the 
later to the earlier forms of their speech, so their traditions 
and beliefs reflect the fears, hopes, and various sentiments 
which possessed and swayed the minds of their ancestors with 
regard to many subjects, to a degree and after a fashion which 
the growth of civilization renders every day more and more 
impossible. A priori, we should not have regarded Normandy 
as a nursery of superstitious beliefs, or a home of popular 
traditions. ‘lo elves, korrigans, and the fairy tribe in general, 
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rich meadow-lands and waving corn-fields seem, by a law of 
elfin nature, to offer fewer attractions than barren moors or 
rock-strewn hills; chalk cliffs and low-lying shores to be a 
less congenial resort than rugged storm-beaten walls of lime- 
stone, like those of the Breton coast; or a sea-board indented 
with countless fiords, like that of Norway. In Normandy, 
too, the footprints of the invader—Roman, Teutonic, and 
Scandinavian—hayve been so numerous, and have followed 
one another in such quick succession, as to efface, in large 
measure, the traces of earlier inhabitants and owners of the 
soil. No prestige exists of unbroken centuries of indepen- 
dence, as in the Breton portion of Armorica; no tradition 
lingers of ancient kings, whose palaces were overthrown, not 
by human foe, but the resistless inroads of the Atlantic. Yet 
Normandy has her forests, such as those of Rouvray and 
La Londe, whose dark masses, stretching southwards, will be 
in the memory of all who have climbed the heights above 
Rouen, and in these forests blanches fées — the ‘ white 
ladies’ of our Northern counties—may be seen at mystic 
hours seated beneath the gnarled branches of ancient oaks, 
and the phantom-hunter, attended by his weird retinue, 
known to hunt from nightfall to early dawn, in expiation of 
many an act of impiety and tyranny done in his lifetime 
through an inordinate love of the chase. Nor is Normandy 
absolutely destitute of legendary heroes of an early date. 
Looming upon her horizon are the twin forms, half-historical, 
half-mythical, of Robert le Diable and Richard Sans-peur— 
historical, indeed, only as far as their names are concezned, 
and mythical alike as to their exploits and the early epoch 
(the commencement of the Carlovingian era) to which they 
have been relegated; but at any rate the respective represen- 
tatives of all that was wicked and inhuman, bold and un- 
daunted in Norman princes. 

Failing remote antiquity, the legends of Normandy possess, 
nevertheless, a character of their own, reflecting as they do 
the history of the province, and, moreover, confirming our 
observations of Norman character in more than one respect. 
The Cotentin, we need hardly remind our readers, had ence 
formed a portion of the Breton ducliy, indeed did so at the 
time Rolf was settled at Rouen. Its former connection with 
britanny finds an echo in the transformation which the 
phantom-hunter undergoes in parts of Lower Normandy. 
There he is no personification of the tyrannical, chase-loving 
baron of feudal Normandy; no priest who expiates the illicit 
loves of his life, as good Catholics deem; but the King Arthur 
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of undying memory, the traditional hero of all that is or was 
Breton soil. Then as to those terrible invasions which were 
to lead to the transference of this district into Norman hands, 
the legend still runs, or did run in the less sceptical half of 
this century, how the fairy daughters of a magician built of 
old the Castle of Pirou near the spot where the famous Abbey 
of Lessay afterwards rose, and there dwelt in loving union, 
till, fearful of violence from the Danish marauders, they 
changed themselves into wild birds, and how once in the year 
they still visit, under this guise, the ruins of their ancient 
heme. Testimony to the same depredations occurs in a 
phrase applied to those who labour under pilfering propensi- 
ties, ‘mains des Normands.’ We omit the legends which 
have gathered round the person of Rolf—the most prominent 
character of early Norman times—as having but little to do 
with the history of the province, or the illustration of Nor- 
man character, and pass on to others which have reference to 
the English invasion and occupation of Normandy in the fif- 
teenth century : events which, as we have seen, called forth a 
spirit of determined resistance on the part of the inhabitants. 
Shakespeare represents the fair Catherine as in no wise loth 
to union with an English spouse, or residence on English 
soil. Not so a popular song still sung in the Pays de Caux, 
which is supposed to refer to this passage in the history of 
France, and which at least echoes the patriotic sentiments of 
the Vaux de Vire. We quote the two first stanzas: 


Le Roia une fille 4 marier, 
A un Anglois la veut donner, 
Elle ne veut mais: 
Jamais mari n’épouserai s’il n’est Frangois. 


La belle ne voulant céder, 
Sa scour s’en vint la conjurer: 
Acceptez, ma scour, acceptez a cette fois, 
C’est pour paix 4 France donner avec |’Anglois. 


But the fair one yields only on compulsion, and, before day- 
break on the morrow of her arrival on English shores, dies in 


answer to her prayer— 
O Roi des rois, 
Ne me laissez entre les bras de cet Anglois ! 


Another legend of the same period attaches to the bell of 
the Abbey of Corneville, a village situated on the Rille, near 
Pont Audemer. ‘The English having pillaged the abbey 
carried off its large bell, and placed it in a boat, which how- 
ever proved unequal to its burden, and sank to the bottom of 
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the stream. Surprised by the foe ere they could recover their 
spoil, they were forced to relinquish it. The bell thus re- 
mained, and still remains, where it sank. But it is heard to 
ring on the occasion of any religious féte of importance, 
blending its tone with those of neighbouring church bells, and 
this in no mournful, warning tone, like those given forth by 
the bells of Bottreaux beneath the waves off the Cornish coast, 
but joyous ané triumphant, in commemoration of English 
defeat and failure. Connected with this period also is the 
belief in the existence of hidden treasures: a belief so preva- 
lent in Normandy that no ruin, village, or locality to which 
any important tradition is attached, is supposed to lack its 
hidden wealth. According to the common tradition many of 
these stores of gold were left behind by the English when 
forced to flee the province after the battle of Formigni. The 
prevalence of the popular belief in these treasures, the ardent 
desire which possesses the Norman peasant to obtain access 
to them, even by the employment of means dangerous alike 
to body and soul, point clearly to a not amiable, but very 
prominent, feature in his character, namely, his excessive 
cupidity. 

No Sagas of the North reappear in Norman poetry. In 
this respect, says Mr. Depping, the Northmen seem, in cross- 
ing the ocean, to have passed through the waters of Lethe. 
Yet if poetry fails to link Normandy to the regions from which 
her invaders issued, popular superstition as concerned with 
the world of elves and fairies suggests her connection with 
them. The influence of these beings is pretty general 
throughout Normandy, but two of their number may be speci- 
fied as being leading spirits and as holding a large portion of 
the province under their divided sway: the Red Dwarf who 
rules the coast of the Pays de Caux, and the Gobelin whose 
domain consists of central Normandy. The first is said to 
show unmistakable signs of blood relationship to the Trolds 
of Norway in his gloomy, taciturn, and irritable disposition ; 
indeed, to comport himself as if the sombre, fir-clothed coasts 
of Scandinavia, and not the breezy sunny uplands of Nor- 
mandy, were his proper home: while the latter needs, in proof 
of his foreign—whether Gothic or Teutonic—origin, no other 
evidence than that of his name, linked as it is with the 
“kobolt’ of Germany and the ‘hobgoblin’ of England. We 
are bound however to add that this spirit seems to have made 
his dwelling in Normandy before the Northmen made theirs. 
For it was none other than this ‘Gobelin’—so Ordericus 
Vitalis tells us—that the holy Taurinus chased from the 
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temple of Diana at Evreux. Mistress of a domain widely 
differing in extent from those accorded to these powerful 
spirits—-for to the best of our knowledge she rules only in a 
particular district of Le Perche—is the sorceress known as 
La Mére Nigue. Accustomed from time immemorial to chase 
children with a huge stick, she is the very terror and scourge 
of the whole infantile population, who by way of reprisal form 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, against her attacks, 
Judging from her name, no less than from her malevolent 
disposition, we strongly suspect her of relationship to the 
Nissen—the malignant water-spirits of the North ; and if our 
suspicion be correct, we have, both in her instance and that 
of the Red Dwarf, a curious exemplification of the truth of 
the Horatian maxim, ‘Celum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt.’ 

Legends and superstitions are not however the sole exposi- 
tors of popular sentiment. For instance, in the peculiar 
nomenclature which the Bessinois have bestowed upon certain 
flowers in lieu of the usual terminology of the French lan- 
guage we may trace a love of nature, and a habit of observing 
its phenomena: characteristics which are not French bu 
Northern. Those who from long residence amongst a people. 
have become acquainted with their everyday sentiments and 
ordinary modes of life know well the value of evidence of this 
sort, indirect though it may be, on all questions of race and 
extraction. 

But we must hasten to bring our remarks to a conclusion. 
In treating of the mental and moral characteristics of the 
modern Normans as bearing upon the question of their. 
descent, we endeavoured to show that certain conspicuous and 
distinctive traits both of the Northmen and of the modern 
provincials alike occur in the mental and moral physiognomy 
of the Normans of 300 and 400 years ago; and that, not- 
withstanding the existence of points of dissimilarity between 
our two portraits, a oneness and continuity are to be traced 
in the Norman character from the earliest down to the pre- 
sent stage in the history of the people. But we may go 
farther, and definitely state that of the modern Norman’s 
qualities, whether noble or ignoble, many are, though differing 
in the mode of their exhibition, characteristic of, and directly 
referable to, his Scandinavian ancestry. The harder and 
sterner lines which we trace on the Viking’s features, as the 
result of a life of rapine and cruelty, have been so far softened 
on the countenance of his Norman descendant as to assume 
an habitual expression of selfishness and greed. The bold, 
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enterprising, yet crafty and mercenary, pirate has changed 
into the shrewd, industrious, mistrustful, and quibbling pro- 
vincial, who in every walk of life and conjuncture of cireum- 
stances calculates the question of profit and loss, and aims at 
affluence and prosperity at the sacrifice too often of his better 
feelings, and not unfrequently by the exercise of an hereditary 
cunning. In a measure indeed a transformation has taken 
place in the Nerman character, yet chiefly such as is due to 
the lapse of time and change of circumstances, or such as in 
certain respects illustrates the proverb, ‘Quand tous les vices 
sont vieux, l’avarice est jeune encore.’ Cc. G. CLARKE. 


Art. V.—An Exposition of our Fish Wealth. 


(1) Lteport of the Inspectors of Irish lisheries. 1879, 1880, 1881. 

(2) Annual Report of the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, England 
and Wales, 1880-81. 

(8) Report by the Commissioners of the Iishery Board, Scotland, 
1879,1880, 1881. 

(4) The Herring and the Herring Fishery, By J. W. Dz Cavx. 
1881. 


Enormous as our consumption of all kinds of fish, crustaceans 
and oysters, has now become, there exists no royal road to a 
knowledge of the wealth we annually derive from the ‘dark 
unfathomed caves of ocean.’ We possess no official figures by 
which to demonstrate the value of the harvest of the sea. 
Never at any time, indeed, have we possessed more than a- 
few rudimentary calculations illustrative of this productive 
branch of national industry, and therefore, interesting as the 
subject is, it is impossible to do more than guess the sum of 
our piscatorial riches. Last century statisticians, as well as 
political economists of a much later day, could only do in 
their time what we shall try to do now; namely, guess the 
fish wealth of Great Britain. We can guess to-day, however, 
with a much greater degree of accuracy than could be done 
fifty years ago. True, official cognizance is as yet only taken 
of two branches of our fisheries; namely, the catch of 
herrings and the capture of codfish; moreover, only such 
herrings and codfish are taken note of as are cured, nor do 
the statistics of that department of fishery economy apply to 
fish captured elsewhere than in Scotland. But as a clever 
anatomist can, from a single bone, build a perfect anato- 
mical-structure, eyen that of an extinct animal, which he can 
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never have seen in the flesh, it may be permitted us to hope 
that, with the aid of the annual statistics issued by the 
Scottish Board of White Fisheries, we may arrive at a toler- 
ably precise notion of one of our most productive and luera- 
tive marine industries ; whilst from other accessible facts and 
figures—data of the markets, statistics of railway transport, 
together with information received from fish factors and 
salesmen—we shall probably be able to estimate, with some 
degree of accuracy, the sum total of our piscatorial riches. 

In forming this estimate, we shall begin with the smallest 
of our edible fishes, the Whitebait, a tiny denizen of the 
deep, caught in great abundance for consumption in the 
spring and summer-time, and daily served as one of the table 
luxuries of the great metropolis during the sitting of parlia- 
ment. From February to August no menu is deemed com- 
plete unless it contains some preparation of whitebait. This 
miniature fish, it may be mentioned in passing, has quite a 
history. It has been written about and wrangled over for 
many a long year, and although it has in its day found 
honour as a distinct member of the Clupeida, it was at one 
time ascribed to many fathers; now it is authoritatively set 
down as being the young of the common herring! The white- 
bait of commerce, the fish of the London clubs and restau- 
rants par excellence, is not, however, confined to the herring 
family, as the young of many kinds of fish are indiscriminately 
caught in order that they may be sold at the remunerative 
prices which are current during the London season. A 
fishery expert whom we have consulted has detected the 
young of seven different fishes in the shop of a London fish- 
merchant, all offered under the general name of whitebait, 
prominent in the mass being the young of the sprat, easily 
recognized when newly caught by means of its serrated abdo- 
men. Although the season for eating whitebait terminates 
with the prorogation of parliament, the consumption of these 
fish in London, and at such places as Blackwall and Green- 
wich, where fish dinners are a pronounced speciality of the 
London season, must amount to a wonderful figure, so far as 
numbers are concerned. Whitebait as a fashionable entrée 
are done with so soon as the ‘ Ministerial fish dinner’ has been 
swallowed, but in the 193 days which may be held as con- 
stituting the London season, counting from the first of 
February till ‘the twelfth’ of August inclusive, there is a 
never-ceasing demand for these juvenile herrings. There is 
one popular restaurant in London which pays during the 
height of the season as much as 40s. a day for whitebait— 
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the general fish account of that establishment is large—over 
£1200 per annum. There are, however, cther establishments 
in London where a still larger quantity will perhaps be con- 
sumed, and as in the great metropolis and its suburbs, in- 
cluding Greenwich and Richmond, there are a thousand clubs, 
taverns, hotels, and restaurants, the frequenters of which 
demand a daily supply of that favourite fish, it would not 
perhaps be an over estimate to allow an average of four shil- 
lings per day to be expended by the proprietor of each house 
for whitebait, which gives a sum of £200 for the whole of these 
places of public hospitality. Multiplying the 193 days of the 
puliamentary season by £200, we arrive at a sum of £38,600, 
as the expenditure for whitebait in the clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants, and taverns of London! That amount does not, of 
course, include whitebait consumed in private houses or at 
the numerous public dinners which are constantly taking 
place in the modern Babylon, and we must therefore allow a 
few hundred pounds as the annual cost of whitebait consumed 
in other places. In the country whitebait is now presented 
at all dinners of importance, being brought from Billingsgate 
at express speed by provincial fishmongers—the young of 
‘the poor man’s fish’ being thus a welcome dish at the rich 
man’s table. The price of whitebait, it may be stated, when 
ordered to be sent from London in the height of the season 
is at the rate of three shillings per quart, in addition to which 
there is the carriage by mail train to pay. Two quarts will 
be required for a dinner to be served to twenty persons. Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow also order their whitebait from London, 
notwithstanding that in the Friths of Forth and Clyde there 
are myriads of these fish which might be captured all the 
year round. As set forth above, the sum indicated as being 
expended in London for whitebait amounts to about £39,000, 
and in allowing a thousand pounds as being paid for the white- 
bait eaten over the rest of Great Britain, we not only round 
the figure, but keep well within the mark in putting down the 
cost of our annual supply of this dainty of the tavern as 
being £40,000. How many individual fish that sum repre- 
sents it is impossible to say, probably a billion or two! It 
must be considered that in this calculation we are taking 
for the basis of our figures, not the prices earned by the 
fishermen, but the figures at which the fish are sold to the 
buyers. We may state on the authority of the late Frank 
Buckland that he saw on one day as many as twenty-eight 
baskets of these fish at the Fenchurch Street railway station, 
and he estimated the number of individual whitebait in these 
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baskets as being about 700,000; he also mentions that a £100 
per week is paid in wages by one firm to their whitebait fisher- 
men, and also that £40 per week are paid at Queenborough 
as wages for the fishermen catching whitebait. These 
figures help to prove that our estimate of the consumption 
of this delicacy of the table is not exaggerated. 

There is another member of the Clupea family for which, 
in its season, there is a wonderfully large demand; it is the 
sprat. The sprat is a winter fish, and in London is popularly 
supposed to come in with the advent of the new Lord Mayor; 
well-heaped dishes of the first sprats of the season being 
supposed, by those who never have the honour of a seat at 
his lordship’s table, to form one of the courses of his in- 

-auguration banquet. In the winter months, when neither 
fruit nor flowers can be obtained for street sale, the sprat 
harvest comes as a godsend to the costermongers of London; 
these persons being able to dispose of vast quantities in the 
meaner parts of the City with astonishing rapidity. The news 
of the sprat boats having arrived at the great piscatorial 
Bourse quickly becomes known to these versatile artists in the 
mysteries of hawking, and within an hour or two, the narrow 
streets in the neighbourhood of Billingsgate become blocked 
with the donkey carts and hand-barrows of hundreds of sprat 
vendors. In some seasons veritable myriads of these fish 
are captured on the English coasts, which are rapidly borne 
away by the railway trains to the innermost parts of the 
country: there are places, in consequence—far inland places 
—which now know the sprat which never knew it before. 
Previous to the days of railway transit—and even now— 
when a great glut was experienced, to find a market for them: 
was impossible, and they were in consequence thrown upon 
the land in literal tons as manure; the fish thus, in a sense, 
destroyed were more numerous than were the hairs on the 
heads of those who captured them. The occasions are now 
becoming rare when sprats cannot be utilized at first hand as 
food ; as an instance, however, of the difficulties which persons 
who consign supplies of sprats to London have still to con- 
tend with, it may be recorded here that a dealer of Scar- 

borough sent in one season 16,000 barrels of sprats which 
barely paid the cost of sending, and that he had brought 
some of them back at a further cost for carriage of a shilling 
per barrel, to put upon his land as manure, which is a pitiful 
circumstance. Some curers who send off sprats, accord- 

ing to Mr. Grant of the Board of Works, have often got a 

penny postage-stamp for a barrel of these fish. It has been 
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more than once shown by parties in a position to know, that 
the value of the sprats annually sold in London and other 
large English towns as well, from the beginning of November 
to the end of February, will in all probability amount to 
£25,000. In Scotland, the returns from sprat fishing to the 
men who capture them have been variously estimated by 
competent authorities at from £20,000 to £30,000 per annum ; 
if, therefore, the figure of Scottish sprat value be placed at 
£25,000 per annum, it will be a fair splitting of the difference. 
The average wholesale price of theze fish in the fishmarket 
of Glasgow, in which city there is during the season a 
heavy demand for the toothsome sprat, is about five shillings 
per barrel of probably 1500 fish. Calculating the average 
retail price of these at the rate of about fifteen for a penny, 
the national sprat harvest must yield a large sum. It will 
certainly be within the mark to say not less than £60,000 
per annum, when the consumption of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other large English towns is taken into 
account. It is not always easy to separate the wholesale 
from the retail value, but it may be stated, in the case of the 
sprat, that the price paid to the fishermen for those fish—at 
any rate on the Moray Frith—is about thirty-five shillings a 
ton, whilst the cost of the carriage to Billingsgate is at the 
rate of seventy-five shillings for that weight of sprats. We 
have thus a cost of £5 10s. at first hand, to which has to be 
added the commission of the salesman and the profit of the 
hawkers, before a price can be quoted to the public purchaser: 
in the end, the retail price of the sprat may reach the figure 
of £7 or more per ton. As to the supply to London alone, it 
is recorded that on one day as many as 26 tons of sprats have 
been sent from the far north of Scotland to London, whilst 
in a period of six weeks as many as 800 tons passed over 
the Great Northern and North-Eastern Railways, en route to 
that great centre of consumption.* 


* In Mayhew’s ‘ London Labour and London Poor’ some very interesting 
facts are detailed relative to the sale of sprats in the great metropolis. He 
says: ‘Sprats, one of the cheapest and most grateful luxuries of the poor, are 
generally introduced about the 9th of November. Indeed, Lord Mayor’s day 
is sometimes called ‘“ sprat day.” They continue on about ten weeks. They are 
sold at Billingsgate by the ‘‘ toss’ or “ chuck,” which is about half a bushel, and 
weighs from 40 to 50 lbs. The price varies from one to five shillings. They 
are best stewed with vinegar and a pick of allspice. Iam informed by the best 
authorities that near upon a thousand “ tosses” are sold daily in London streets 
while the season lasts. Those sold retail in pennyworths at very nearly five 
shillings the ‘ toss,’ give about £150 a day, or say, £1000 a week spent on 
sprats by the poorer classes of the metropolis; so that, calculating the sprat 
season to last ten weeks, about £10,000 would be taken by the costermongers. 
during that time from the sale of this fish alone.’ 
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The herring, as has been already mentioned, is one of two 
fishes, of the capture of which statistics are collected, but the 
figures obtained apply only to such of those as are ‘cured’ 
for home use or exportation. In 1880, 1,473,600 barrels of 
herrings were cured in Scotland. For some years past the 
average number of barrels of herring captured for curing has 
been over 900,000, and we shall, therefore, accept that 
number as being the representative quantity. It is generally 
admitted that about half as many herrings are captured in 
the Scottish seas to be sold fresh as are sold ‘ cured,’ which 
gives a total of 1,450,000 barrels, each of which may be set 
down as holding at least 700 fish. Multiplying the one number 
by the other, we find that 1,015,000,000 herrings are annually 
captured in the Scottish seas, and that number, calculated at 
one halfpenny each, represents the large sum of £2,114,583. 
The Scottish herring fishery has been often described as a 
picturesque industry, that it is also a profitable one the above 
figures amply demonstrate. The following statistics taken 
from the official reports denote the number of barrels cured 
during the ten years from 1872 to 1881. 


1872. 773,859 barrels. 1877. 847,718 barrels. 
1873. 939,233 ,, 1878. 905,768 ,, 
1874. 1,000,561 ,, 1879. 841,796 ,, 
1875. 942,980 1880. 1,473,600 ,, 
1876. 598,197 ,, 1881. 1,111,155 ,, 


Great as is the capture which these figures denote, at the rate 
of 700 fish to the barrel, the sum total of the herrings 
captured by man is supposed to be unimportant compared to 
the numbers of these fish taken out of the water by other 
agencies. From the annual reports of the inspectors of the 
Irish fisheries, a knowledge of the number of herrings 
captured by the fishermen of the Emerald Isle can be ob- 
tained; and a recent estimate of their catch gives the value 
of £226,000, which we presume to represent the disposal 
of the fish at wholesale rates: at the price of a halfpenny 
108,480,000 herrings are thus denoted. As many as 
27,180,000 herrings were taken in a recent season by the 
Northumberland fishermen, which, at the price of one half- 
penny for each, amounts to £56,265. Off the coast of York- 
shire a large number of these fish are annually captured ; 
while at Yarmouth an active herring fishery of considerable 
magnitude is represented. We are able from personal know- 
ledge, and by consulting several fishery returns which bear 
upon the subject, to set down the annual herring harvest 
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secured by the boats of Yarmouth and adjacent ports, in 
bloaters and herrings cured in other ways, as also fresh fish, 
as being something like 450,000,000 of individual herrings. 
That number at the price already quoted adds a sum of 
£987,500 to the figures given alone. Large as these numbers 
appear to be, they might be largely added to; indeed, it is 
not too much to say that during their season a greater or 
less number of herrings are brought into every harbour in 
the kingdom, as also in the parts of the Isle of Man, where 
there is a rendezvous for boats engaged in the herring fishery. 
Assuming that 10,000,000 are brought into other parts, and 
as many to the Isle of Man, at one halfpenny each these 
fish represent a value of about £42,000, while the sums 
already arrived at represent £3,479,708. As an interesting 
fact in the figures of herring commerce, it may be stated, 
on the authority of Mr. De Vaux, that there is paid on an 
average every season, for the mere labour of counting the 
herrings landed at the fish wharf of Great Yarmouth,* a sum 
of upwards of £2200; ‘while for simply helping to lift the 
herrings from the ground on to the carts which convey them 
from the wharf to the various curing-houses, or to the rail- 
way stations, no less a sum than £370 is paid.’ Let 
us here summarize, so far as numbers are concerned, the 
herrings captured annually for our use, of which we have 
something like reliable figures: in Scotland, 1,015,000,000 ; 
Ireland, 108,480,000 ; Isle of Man, say, 10,000,000 ; Northum- 
berland, 27,180,000 ; Yarmouth, 450,000,000 ; other English 
ports, 10,000,000; making a grand total of 1,620,660,000 
of individual fish. As regards the amount of capital in- 
vested in the Scottish herring fishery, we are in possession 
of reliable figures; speaking roundly, it is a little over a 
million sterling. In 1875, which we take as a representative 
year, 942,980 barrels of herring of 700 each were cured in 
Scotland, whilst half as many would be sold fresh! These 
fish would produce a sum of £2,062,768, to pay interest on 
the capital expended in boats, nets, and curing materials, 
and yield remuneration to those engaged in the fishery. 

There is yet another member of the herring family to be 
drawn upon as a contributor to the account, namely, the Pil- 
chard. The capture of this fish is chiefly carried on from 

* The Great Yarmouth herring fishery of the present season (1882) is proving 
very remunerative; in the last week of November 15,826 lasts had been de- 
livered and sold this season, about 1200 lasts, or 15,840,000 herrings more than 
at the corresponding time last year. Prices now range from £15 to £25 per 


last. A ‘last,’ it may be stated, contains nominally 10,000 but in reality, at 
132 herrings to the hundred, 13,200 fish. 
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ports in Cornwall, off the coasts of which county enormous 
shoals are sometimes to be found. It is a circumstance to be 
regretted that exact statistics of this branch of fishing industry 
are not publicly collected. Some particulars of the number 
of pilchards which are caught have occasionally become public, 
from which we learn that as many as 45,000 hogsheads, or 
126,000,000 of these fish, have been taken in the course of a 
season (1871), requiring as much as 20,000 tons of salt to 
cure them. It is recorded that upon one occasion as many 
as 12,000,000 pilchards were captured in one day. ‘The pil- 
chard fishery fluctuates very much, and it is difficult to fix an 
average of its annual value. The 126,000,000 fish taken during 
the season referred to, if calculated at the price of a halfpenny 
each, would amount to £262,500, and, after allowing for the 
bad seasons, which are stated to be as three to one, we would 
be justified in assuming the annual value of the pilchards 
caught off the coasts of Cornwall, throwing in the Irish lot as 
well, as being worth, including the quantities sold as fresh fish, 
at least £125,000. The following figures are authentic and 
represent the quantities of these fish exported in 1879 :— 
to Genoa, 7850 hogsheads; Leghorn, 1150; Naples, 2600; 
Venice, 220—all hogsheads. Almost all the pilchards taken 
are, as a rule, sent to Italy, where, during the period of Lent, 
they are in great demand: the favourite toast of the fisher- 
folk is ‘The Pope and Pilchards.’ The numbers of individual 

sprats, herrings, pilchards, and whitebait which we have 
shown to be captured are wonderfully large ; but there are 
those who say that man is the smallest of all the despoilers of 
the shoals, seeing that the family of the codfish and the dog- 
fish will eat quite as many as it is ever possible for man to 
capture, whilst the sea-fowls will every year exact an equally 
large tribute.* The total money value of the herring and 
pilchard fisheries, as established in the foregoing caleula- 
tions, is a little over £3,500,000 sterling, or within £1,500,000 


* The codfish, for instance, prey on the herring shoals, and devour countless 
numbers of them. In the report on the ‘ Herring Fisheries of Scotland’ (1878) 
it is calculated that 29,400,000,000 are devoured by the cod and ling fish, being 
twelve times more than all the herrings caught by Scotch, English, Irish, Dutch, 
French, and Norwegian fishermen put together. These figures are founded on 
a calculation made by the Royal Commissioners, who inquired into the trawling 
question (herrings) in 1862, The gannets also destroy enormous numbers of 
herrings. On the assumption that there are 10,000 gannets on Ailsa Craig 
alone, and that each bird takes six herrings per diem, that gives a total of 
21,900,000 herrings a-year, ‘ more herrings than all the Scotch fishermen catch 
in their nets.’ These figures are from the ‘ Report of the Herring Fisheries of 
Scotland,’ 1878; but they are probably somewhat exaggerated, as during a 
certain period of the year Ailsa Craig has no gannets upon it. 
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of what was supposed at one time by McCulloch to be the 
total value of the British fisheries. 

When the reader bears in mind that British fishermen have 
easy and free access to an enormous expanse of water, both 
off our immediate coasts and in the 130,000 square miles of 
the German Ocean, they will expect that the yearly take of 
white fish of all kinds should be commensurate to the space 
which can be fished. And so it is. We have but to figure the 
population of London and the other populous cities and towns 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and consider that if each 
person inhabiting them were to consume only three shillings’ 
worth of white fish every year, that amount of consumption for 
a population of 35,000,000 persons would represent a sum of 
over £5,000,000 sterling. Although this may seem a rough- 
and-ready way of arriving at a conclusion as to our consump- 
tion of white fish—namely, cod, haddocks, soles, turbots, and 
whiting—so far as the total sum is concerned, it can be far 
more than sustained by facts, and by inferences founded on 
facts. So far as the fish supply of the great metropolis is 
concerned, it may be of some interest to state that in the 
years 1878, ’79, and ’80, an average of over 128,000 tons 
were delivered at Billingsgate Market ; the weight delivered in 
the last of these years being 130,629 tons. During a recent 
visit to the great piscatorial house we were told that the weight 
of fish mentioned was now being even exceeded, and, judging 
from the enormous business going on in all parts of the 
market during our visit (6 a.m.), it looked to be so. A great 
fact was mentioned to us in connection with the fish trade 
carried on at Billingsgate, it was that in the course of seven 
years one firm only had disposed of trawled fish of the value 
of a million and a quarter sterling! It has been given over 
and over again, as a rough estimate, that 400,000 tons of this 
excellent food material are annually consumed in the United 
Kingdom, and we can quite believe that these figures are not 
in the least an exaggeration of the supply ; but we prefer to 
take our own method of trying to arrive at the total con- 
sumption and capital value of our fish stock as contained in 
the great deep. 

With regard to one of our favourite food fishes various 
statistics have occasionally been published. Mr. Couch, for 
instance, no mean authority on matters pertaining to the 
natural and economic history of British food fishes, tells us 
that in the early part of the present century 97,000,000 of 
soles were annually consumed in London! In making such 
a statement Mr. Couch has probably fallen into some error 
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incidental to his calculation, although his deliverance on the 
subject is given in plain language. He says in his work, 
‘Fishes of the British Islands,’ p. 200, vol. ili., article Sole: 
‘The large number of soles which are caught in the United 
Kingdom may be judged from the fact that the average 
amount of those which were yearly brought to the London 
market in the early part of the present century was ninety- 
seven millions, and those which were sold in the other parts 
of the kingdom must have been proportionally great.’ We 
suspect ‘the other parts of the kingdom’ would not in the 
early part of the century be well supplied either with soles or 
any other sea fish, because of the difficulty of finding a suffi- 
ciently quick mode of conveyance, and, therefore, we shall 
only allow 3,000,000 of these fine fish, in addition to Couch’s 
estimate for London, for consumption in all other places, 
which gives us a total consumption of 100,000,000 of soles, 
which, if estimated over head for illustrative purposes at only 
threepence for each sole, would amount to £1,250,000 sterling. 
Yarrell’s estimate of the consumption of soles in London some 
fifty years ago is more modest; he sets it down as being 
86,000 bushels, and if we estimate the bushel as containing 
60 soles, it still gives us a very large number, namely, 
5,160,000, as being annually consumed in London, and that 
at the period indicated would be a likely enough figure. At 
the present time, with an army of 700 retail fishmongers, 
each with a shop, and twice as many fish-hawkers perambu- 
lating the streets of the vast city, the sale of soles must be 
very large—in all likelihood double what was estimated or 
ascertained by Mr. Yarrell—whilst a proportionate quantity 
will be disposed of in other large cities and towns of the 
United Kingdom. Let us say, then, the consumption of soles 
all over the United Kingdom amounts to 20,000,000 soles per 
annum ; the sum realized, at one shilling each, would repre- 
sent £1,000,000 sterling. Of flounders, or flukes, brill and 
plaice, who shall dare to set down in plain figures the quan- 
tities which are every year placed at the credit of our 
national commissariat? Thirty-eight millions of plaice, we 
have been told, used annually to give employment to the 
frying-pans of London! An investigation into the business 
and earnings of the London street folk revealed, about a 
quarter of a century ago, that close upon 30,000,000 of these 
minor members of the flat-fish family were annually disposed 
of by the street vendors alone, not taking into account the 
numbers sold by retail fish-merchants, or the demands of 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and other large centres 
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of population ; whilst the cities and towns of ‘Scotland would 
also, no doubt, partake largely of these fine fishes. 

For the classic Turbot there is a perennial demand, but it 
requires a visit to Grimsby, where is situated the wholesale 
fishmarket of the great North Sea, to find out the value of 
this aldermanic fish. On the ‘ Pontoon,’ at Great Grimsby 
harbour, we have seen a turbot yield about a couple of sove- 
reigns to those who caught it. Such a price for the chief 
member of the Pleuronectide is not uncommon when the 
weather is coarse, and the trawlers are averse to put out 
to the stormy fishing-grounds of the German Ocean. The 
‘ Antiquary,’ when he was bargaining for his ‘ bannock fluke’ 
(turbot), could never have foreseen that some day turbot 
would sell at two shillings a pound weight. Many a turbot 
of large size and good condition, fresh from the Firth of 
Forth, has before now been disposed of for a shilling. Even 
so recently as 1860, the cost of this delightful fish was com- 
paratively moderate. There are, we believe, over twelve 
hundred British trawlers constantly at work in the North Sea, 
adding their stores day by day to the exigeant commissariat 
of the country. No public statistics are taken of the fish cap- 
tured by these vessels, and only the owners know how far 
the venture is profitable. Having recourse once more to the 
pages of Yarrell, we find the annual consumption of turbot in 
London estimated by him at 87,953 ; that number, it is quite 
safe to say, in order to represent the consumption of to-day, 
would require to be multiplied by two, and even then the total 
arrived at would probably be considerably short of the quan- 
tity consumed by the four millions of persons who inhabit the 
great world of London, not to speak of the tens of thousands 
of hungry strangers who daily find hospitality within the gates. 
of the city. If we multiply the number of turbot given by 
Yarrell by two, we should likewise require to multiply the- 
price paid for turbot sixty years by a similar figure; indeed, 
a turbot that half a century ago might be purchased for a 
crown, would to-day be thought cheap at a pound. Taking 
the turbot supply, however, at 200,000 fish per annum for 
London, and allowing that an equal number are required 
throughout the other populous places of the three kingdoms, 
we arrive at a consumption of 400,000 of these fish, and 
estimating them all over as being of the value of 10s. each, 
it forms a sum of £200,000 of the amount derived from our 
annual sea harvest. In this estimate we do not include the 
turbot which are brought to London by the Dutch, but only 
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estimate of the turbot supply is studiously moderate will at once 
be obvious when it is calculated that there are at least 1200 
boats constantly on the sea searching for these and other 
fish; and if we estimate that these vessels are at work only 
during 150 days of the year, and that they will capture at 
the rate of three turbot each per diem, such an amount of 
. industry would yield 540,000 of these fish. Other fish than 
turbot are, of course, taken in the trawl nets, but it is only the 
best fish, such as turbot, soles, cod, &c., that are considered 
‘ prime;’ plaice, flounders, haddocks, and the commoner kinds 
of fish, are known in trawl ships as ‘offal,’ and are of less 
value. The proportions captured of each are on the average 
about three and a quarter of ‘offal’ to three quarters of 
‘ prime.’ 

Reverting to the smaller members of the flat fish family, 
we may be allowed to chronicle here, as an example of the 
enormous numbers of these fishes which occasionally reach 
our markets, that one time, in London, plaice were so plentiful 
as to be offered at twelve for a penny, and as a general indi- 
cation of how enormous are the quantities of fish in the sea, 
we may state, on the authority of an old trawler, that when 
‘the silver pits’ were discovered in the severe winter of 1843, 
it was estimated that there were miles of ground covered 
with soles ten or twelve layers in thickness. Formerly the 
London markets used to become glutted with the smaller 
varieties of flat fish; nowadays glut is not so frequent, seeing 
that, by an expenditure of a shilling or two, a telegraphic 
message will indicate where a large supply of fish can be 
most readily disposed of. About the year 1836, a London 
costermonger, who was nicknamed ‘ King of the Dabbers,’ 
used to receive occasionally a pigeon express, informing him 
when a more than usually large supply of the smaller flat 
fish were on the way to the Thames from Brixham, Yarmouth, 
or some other port; and he was able by means of his prior 
information so to act as to realize a little fortune. It is 
difficult to say with any approach to accuracy what the sum 
realized from the capture of the smaller flat fish will amount 
to in the course of twelve months, but we are inclined to 
name it in a lump sum at one million sterling. 

Immense quantities of ‘round fish’—that is, cod, ling, 
whiting, and haddock—are captured every year for the use of 
the public, but these inhabitants of the sea have become 
scarce, so far as the shore fisheries are concerned, and fisher- 
men have now to cast their lines at greater distances from 
home in order to eusure success. At certain times of the 
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year very large supplies of these fish are obtained by the 
North Sea trawlers ; upon some occasions incredible numbers 
have rewarded the industry of the fishermen. Among its 
other duties the Scottish Board of White Fisheries collect 
certain statistics relating to the capture and drying of cod- 
fish, and for the year 1875 it is recorded that nearly seven 
millions of cod, ling, and hake were captured and cured in 
various ways. Quite as many of these fish would be taken by 
Scottish boats for sale in the open market from day to day as 
fresh fish, and at certain times the chief member of the 
Gadide family will fetch in a fishmonger’s shop the handsome 
sum of one guinea; a great contrast to the prices which ruled 
a quarter of a century ago, when equally fine fish of the kind 
could be obtained for an eighth of the price; indeed, for 
1s. 4d., we have seen a prime cod, of large weight, after a 
little higgling, transferred from the brawny shoulders of a 
Newhaven fish-wife to the cook of an Edinburgh citizen. If 
we could sum up the number of round fish which are annually 
drawn from the liquid bosom of the great deep, the draughts 
would undoubtedly savour of the miraculous. An occasional 
glance at the windows of our fish-merchants’ shops will some- 
times reveal as many as a couple of hundred haddocks waiting 
to be sold, while, hid from the vulgar gaze in underground 
cellars, there may be twice the number. There will not be 
less altogether than three thousand sail of trawlers and cod 
vessels fishing throughout the year in the German Ocean 
and on our own immediate coasts, and these capture an enor- 
mous weight of fish: many of the trawlers and cod smacks 
are known to earn about £700 per annum. Allowing that 
every one of the three thousand vessels which we believe to 
be actively engaged in the fishery earns only £400 a year, 
that would amount to a sum of £1,200,000 for fish taken 
in the North Sea by English boats; and if we allowed a 
similar sum to represent the value of the white fish taken by 
the boats fishing nearer home in the friths and bays of the 
three kingdoms, we should even then be within the mark in 
estimating the value of the white fish taken by the boats of 
the United Kingdom at 2} millions sterling. Whilst visit- 
ing Great Grimsby upon a recent occasion, we ascertained 
that a constant supply of living codfish is kept ready in the 
harbour in perforated boxes for the exigences of the market. 
On some days there will be as many as 16,000 of these 
fish waiting for customers; each box contains from thirty to 
eighty fish according to size. A ‘cod banger,’ after an 
absence of eight or ten days at the live fishery, will return 
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with a cargo of probably 400 living and 200 dead fish packed 
in ice; taking these, living and dead, as being each of the 
value of 2s. 6d., it represents a sum of £75 as the product 
of the voyage; ten such voyages, it is obvious, would yield 
£750; but all voyages are not alike productive, and sometimes 
a few weeks will elapse between the return from one voyage 
and the entering upon another. To ascertain the number of 
codfish which are annually captured is very difficult, but it 
may be estimated, we think, at about 25,000,000 per annum, 
and these we should be inclined to value at, say, to be well 
within the mark, two shillings each, which gives us a sum of 
23 millions sterling. 

The ‘finnan haddie,’ is now a famous fish; its praises 
have been sung by poets and its excellence verified by 
gourmets of fastidious ‘character. It is unfortunate that its 
excellence has led to the manufacture of very large supplies 
of ‘spurious’ finnans—that is, fish which are not prepared 
after the orthodox fashion. Thousands of haddocks are sold 
in London and Manchester, as well as in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, that never saw Findon and are innocent of either peat 
reek or any other kind of reek. There are ‘Eyemouth haddies’ 
now on sale in all large towns, but these fish are prepared 
in a different way from the ‘ yellow haddies,’ as finnans are 
sometimes called. An inquiry into the trade in our smaller 
round fish, which was conducted by the writer four years ago, 
led him to believe that the enormous number of 100,000,000 
haddocks and whitings are annually brought to market; and 
that of haddocks and the smaller-sized codfish cured as 
‘Finnans’ or ‘Eyemouths,’ there would be as many as 
25,000,000. There is no exaggeration in this statement: 
250,000 pounds weight of these fish, ‘Eyemouths,’ have been 
landed in the space of forty days at a fishing-place in Berwick- 
shire, and we have but to take stock of our provision shops 
to see the positively wonderful number of these fish which are 
exposed for sale to be convinced that the above estimate is 
well within the mark. In the cities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Edinburgh, for instance, these smoked haddocks 
are sold in upwards of two thousands shops, and if each of 
these shops sell only one ‘ bunch’ every day (a bunch consists 
of three fish), it would represent a sale in the course of a year, 
say, of three hundreds days, of 1,800,000 of these fish in 
these four cities! We cite these statistics, obtained by per- 
sonal investigation, just by way of affording those who doubt 
the existence of sufficient data the means to make a calculation 
for themselves, informing them at the same time that, packed 
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in barrels, vast number of finnans real and spurious find their 
way to London and all the populous places of England. 
Estimating that the 100,000,000 of haddocks which we have 
mentioned will be worth only threepence each, the sum 
represented could amount to more than a million sterling. 
Summing up the value of our white-fish fisheries, we beg 
to present the following figures by way of arriving at the sum 
total— 


Haddock and Whiting ... ... ... ... «.. 1,250,000 


£5,950,000 


Disregarding ‘fancy fish,’ such as the red and grey mullet, 
the eel, and skate, and several others which are occasionally 
to be found at table, and which will in the course of the 
year add at least £200,000 to the harvest of the sea, we are 
now left with the mackerel, which yields a handsome con- 
tribution to our home fish supplies. It is somewhat difficult 
to ascertain the extent of our consumption of this beau- 
tiful inhabitant of the deep, but we have before us a caleula- 
tion which estimates the value of the mackerel sold in the 
United Kingdom at a quarter of a million sterling. That 
seemingly is a large sum to be derived from the sale of a 
fish which is only accessible for capture during a few months 
of the year; but we are in possession of figures which corrobo- 
rate the statement. ‘Taking the lvish mackerel fisheries, of 
which we have some reliable statistics furnished to us in the 
official report, we find that the mackerel fishery of Ireland in 
1876 yielded a sum of £110,000, or pretty well on for a half of 
the quarter of a million. In the north of England there is 
a large consumption of mackerel, and in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow they have now become a common article of food, 
where a quarter of a century ago they were a rare fish. But 
itis, as usual, in London that most of the mackerel which 
are captured on the coasts of the United Kingdom find a 
ready market, and a Billingsgate fish factor has estimated 
the consumption of that great city as representing in hard 
cash a sum of £100,000; and if we were to treble that sum, 
we have been assured the total will fairly represent the 
mackerel supply of the whole country. 

Thanks to the wise legislation by which our salmon fisheries 
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are now regulated, the wealth derived from our salmon is 
great, and is annually becoming greater. Within a com- 
paratively recent period the value of the salmon caught in 
the rivers of England has risen from about £20,000 per 
annum to five times that amount; in fact, so far as the 
salmon derived from English waters is concerned, we have 
not the slightest difficulty in arriving at an estimate of the 
quantity and value, seeing that Her Majesty’s inspectors of 
salmon fisheries have themselves given a deliverance on the 
subject which is quite sufficient to guide us to a conclusion. 
At one time, namely, in 1863, M. Coumes the piscicultural 
engineer of France, when on a tour of inspection of the 
British fisheries, estimated the English salmon supplies as 
being of the value of £18,000 per annum; five years later, 
Mr. Ashworth, a well-known fishery economist, added £12,000 
a year to the estimate of the Frenchman. In 1872 Mr. 
Walpole, one of the inspectors, gave it as his opinion that 
the value had that year risen to £100,000 ; and for 1876 he 
estimates that £97,000 will represent the value of the English 
salmon obtained. Mr. Buckland, who complains (in the 
report) of the difficulty of obtaining accurate statistics, thinks 
that the salmon fisheries of England and Wales are worth 
£100,000 a year. A small amount, it will be said, for such an 
expanse of salmon water as there is in England. The Severn 
and its tributaries ought to yield salmon of the annual value 
of a quarter of a million sterling. As regards the take of 
Irish salmon, the inspectors themselves set it down as being 
of the value of £431,798 8s. 9d. for the year 1876, the price 
assumed being at the rate of 1s. 3d. per lb., whilst the English 
salmon fishery inspectors calculate their fish as being sold 
at 1s. per lb. The larger portion of the salmon captured in 
Treland is forwarded to England. Liverpool takes 8605 boxes, 
London 7008 boxes, Birmingham and Manchester over 6800 
boxes, each containing over 150 lbs.; other towns also eat 
liberally of these Irish fish. It is gratifying to know that the 
salmon fisheries of Ireland are so productive. We question if 
England will be able to show such a return within the next 
fifty years. There are over a hundred rivers in Scotland 
which yield, or ought to yieldsalmon. Chief of these rivers is 
the Tay, which is the salmon river of Scotland par excellence, 
and the salmon rental of which is now over £20,000 per 
annum. In Scotland we have no inspectors,* as in Ireland, 
to enlighten us as to the total value of the fisheries, nor have 


%* Since this article was written an inspector of salmon fisheries has been 
appointed in Scotland. 
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we even at our command a correct list of the various salmon- 
yielding streams; were we in possession of such figures 
officially, it would be comparatively easy to arrive at a con- 
clusion as to our total salmon wealth. Taking as our guide 
the quantity of Scottish salmon forwarded to London, in 
boxes of 112 lbs. each, and estimating each box as being of 
the value of £6, we find the price of the fish forwarded in 
1875 (20,375 boxes), to be in round figures £122,000; but 
sa regards the Scottish salmon fisheries, we must not accept 
1875 as a representative year, seeing that in the two pre- 
ceding years over 30,000 boxes were forwarded to London 
alone, which at the rate of £6 per box would amount to 
£180,000. We need scarcely, we daresay, explain that the 
whole of the Scottish salmon is not sent to London, and if we 
were to allow that a quantity representing a sum of £100,000 
was consumed elsewhere, we could scarcely be accused of 
exaggeration. That the value thus arrived at is pretty correct 
will be obvious when we say that, to pay the Tay rental, over 
£60,000 worth of salmon will be required to be captured. The 
rent of that river, as has been stated, is £20,000, and to pay- 
wages and other working expenses, and yield a fair profit to- 
the lessees, at least £40,000 will be required in addition to the. 
sum paid as rental. Allowing the Tweed, the Spey, the Forth, 
the Dee, the Don, the Deveron, and thirty or forty other 
rivers of minor yielding powers, to be equal to four Tays, and 
giving the sea fisheries into the bargain, we thus obtain a. 
total salmon value for Scotland of £300,000 per annum. 
We believe, were accurate statistics to be taken, the amount 
might be somewhat increased. There are many who will 
say that the salmon being a very prolific animal, we ought. 
to obtain a larger supply ; but those who so argue forget the. 
dangers which are incidental to fish life. It is true, indeed, 
that, as a general rule, a twenty-two pound salmon will yield 
20,000 eggs, but it is quite as true that, even under the best 
conditions of fish life, probably only one salmon for each 
hundred eggs will ever reach the tables of consumers. The 
figures representing the salmon wealth of the country are, 
according to the foregoing estimate, as follows: England 
£100,000, Scotland £300,000, Ireland (say) £450,000; being 
a total sum of £850,000 for the United Kingdom. L~ 
The numbers of oysters consumed in the cities and towns 
of the three kingdoms in the course of the season must be 
strikingly large even at present prices, exorbitant as these are. 
It has been ascertained that there are in London about 3000 
places where these bivalves, as well as other fish, such as 
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periwinkles, prawns, crabs, and cray-fish, may be obtained. 
An intelligent London fish-merchant, to whom about five 
years ago we applied for an estimate of the oyster consump- 
tion of London, delivered his opinion as follows— 


Well, you cannot do more, you see, than make a very rough guess of it 
at the best. Put it this way: let us, taking it for granted that there are, 
as you say, 3000 houses of all kinds in London where you can procure 
oysters (I think there are more, I do), we will assume that not more 
than ten dozen are sold in each of these shops every day; of course, 
there are places where the sale of one hundred dozen would be considered 
only a poor day’s work—but we will keep within bounds; well, 120 for 
each of your 3000 places gives us a consumption of 360,000 oysters a day, 
and, allowing that the sale goes forward on 200 days of the year, we 
total up the number by that means to the rather astonishing quantity of 
72,000,000 of single oysters; and if you count them to be worth two- 
pence each at the retail price, it will make up £600,000 sterling. 


Not satisfied with this way of putting the case, we learned at 


Billingsgate that the estimate was not in the least extrava- 


gant, and what with oysters to be used in cooking or to be 
eaten raw in private houses, the estimate for London alone 
might be largely increased. Oysters are sent to Billingsgate 
for distribution throughout the city, as also to be forwarded 
to the provinces, from various parts of the coast, and parti- 
cularly from the private oyster layings of Kent and Essex, 
where thousands of bushels are every year fattened for the 
markets. The price of the molluscous dainties, consequent 
on their scarcity at the present time, tends to keep down the 
demand: in the best shops an oyster costs more just now 
than a new-laid country egg. As to the value of the oysters 
consumed in other places than London, we have reason to 
believe that throughout the English provinces, and in Ireland 
and Scotland, an oyster-consuming population equal to that 
of London will eat, if they can be procured, a similar quan- 
tity ; so that we need have no hesitation in setting down the 
total value of the oysters derived from the British seas as 
being at present of the annual value of £2,000,000 sterling.* 

* Two millions sterling seems a very large sum of money to be expended on 
oysters ; but the bivalve is constantly on sale during the season in all our large 
principal cities and towns, where great numbers are consumed, but no reliable 
statistics can be obtained of the quantities. In some years ‘natives’ alone have 
been disposed of by the company at Whitstable to the value of £65,000, whilst 
the same company has paid in one season for ‘brood’ as much as £36,000. A 
quarter of a century ago, the number of oysters disposed of at Billingsgate was 
500,000,000 in the season of nine months; over 300,000,000 of periwinkles were 
then sold at the same market. As regards mussels, these have lately become of 
great account. The value of one scalp. that of Lynn Deep, is given by the late 
Mr, Frank Buckland as £3400 per annum; the value of the whelk fishery at 


the same place is set down at £6000 a year. The deceased gentleman also 
stated in one of his fishery reports that nearly one hundred poor women obtain 
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Nor shall we hesitate to add £1,500,000 to that as the value 
of the prawns, periwinkles, mussels for bait, crabs, cray-fish, 
and lobsters which are annually consumed in the United 
Kingdom. 

In corroboration of this part of our estimate of the shell- 
fish consumption, we can appeal to the figures of Mayhew, as 
given in his account of ‘London Labour and the London 
Poor.’ That gentleman, at the time he wrote, estimated the 
street sale of lobsters and crabs as being 1,110,000, which, 
if they were sold even at the modest price of threepence each, 
would amount to £13,875. Of shrimps, mussels, cockles, 
and periwinkles—the latter are brought to London from the 
far-away Orkney and Shetland Islands—the same author 
states that the street sale alone amounted to 5,683,000 quarts, 
which, taking them overhead at threepence per quart, would 
amount, along with the 5,000,000 of large whelks sold at the 
rate of two for a halfpenny, to over £80,000. This sum, the 
reader must bear in mind, only represents the quantities of . 
those shell-fish sold in the streets of London ; but the lobsters 
and crabs, as well as the prawns and shrimps, and especially 
the most dainty of all for table use, the lobster, are sold in 
the greatest quantities in the fish shops; and at the present 
retail prices the total numbers of lobsters would be repre- 
sented by a big sum of money, as it was recently computed 
by an expert that over 1,500,000 of these crustaceans are 
captured every year. Scotland, likewise, having a vast and 
populous area of crab ground, contributes largely to the 
supply. For bait an enormous number of large whelks are 
constantly in use; this fact will be at once established when 
it is stated that there are 4680 hooks on a ‘string’ in cod- 
fishing, and each hook must be baited. To gather this bait 
may be said to be a distinct branch of the fishery business, 
yielding employment to a considerable number of persons. 
A cod ship requires for each voyage over 800 quarts of bait. 
For 500 such ships 400,000 quarts of whelks are therefore 
required about once a fortnight. In Scotland mussels are 
chiefly used for baiting the cod hooks. 

It forms no part of our plan to give at present a valuation 
of the Oil fisheries: from the whitebait to the whale would 
indeed be a stretch! But with whalebone at £2000 per ton, 
a living all the year round by collecting cockles at Stiffey, near Wells. From 
the reports and articles of Mr. Buckland it would not be difficult to collect 
evidence to show that our shell-fish supply is even of greater value than is set 
down in this paper ; that gentlemen at one time calculated our total supply of 


round and flat fish at 500,000 tons per annum for home consumption only, and 
he was of opinion that as much would be exported. 
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and whale oil quoted at £90 per tun, a small fleet of vessels 
still venture to the high latitudes of the arctic seas; and it 
may be presumed that the venture is a paying one, or the 
cautious Dundee merchants would not continue to risk their 
capital in the trade. At present each ship is so utilized as 
to make two voyages per annum, one of which is to the seal 
fishery; and when we state that a crew has been in some 
years able to slaughter as many as 35,000 seals, it will excite 
a feeling of wonder that the poor persecuted animal has not 
long since become extinct. 

The following recapitulation of the figures arrived at in the 
foregoing exposition of the figures appertaining to our food 
fisheries will exhibit their total value. As has been indicated, 
the detailed prices must be taken cum grano salis ; they repre- 
sent chiefly the amounts which it may be said are paid to 
those who capture the fish—that is, so to speak, the cost 
price; and in the case of the herring the figure is studiously 
moderate. Our idea throughout has been rather to indicate 
than to speak dogmatically ; rather to provide materials for 
others to estimate with, than commit ourselves to a hard and 
fast statement: our hope in doing so being that attention 
might be so directed to the matter of obtaining statistics as 
to impel action in high quarters. The following figures, then, 
are given on the above understanding as a summary of the 
money value of the various fisheries— 


Shellfish of all kinds £3,590,000 
Round and flat fish... ... eee 5,950,000 
Fishes of herring kind ... ... 8,601,708 
Salmon of United Kingdom... 850,000 
Mackerel and fancy fishes ... 450,000 

£14,351,708 


There is another way of arriving at the total sum as regards 
the value of the capture to the fishermen, which may be placed 
before our readers for what it is worth; and when it is stated 
that the figures have been worked out by Mr. Walpole, one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, it will be 
readily enough granted that they are in every way worthy of 
credence so far as they go— 


It may be roughly stated that the sea fisheries of England and Wales 
and the Isle of Man were worked in 1876 by about 15,000 boats, repre- 
senting an aggregate of about 170,000, and giving constant employment 
to, about 30,000, and occasional employment to 15,000 men and boys; 
that in the same year the Scotch fisheries were worked by 14,500 boats, 
representing an aggregate capacity of 100,000 tons, and employing 45,000 
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men and boys; and thatthe Irish fisheries are worked by about 5500 boats, 
employing about 20,000 persons. It may be broadly stated, therefore, that 
the fisheries of the United Kingdom are worked by about 35,000 boats, and 
employ about 110,000 people. It is more difficult to arrive at any compu- 
tation of the value of the fishery. Thirty thousand tons of fish, however, 
are annually landed at Grimsby alone, and Grimsby possesses only 480 of 
the boats, and employs orly 3000 of the fishermen. The Grimsby boats, 
however, are peculiarly fine boats; and it would perhaps, therefore, be 
unfair to regard their take as a test of the take of other fishermen. If the 
110,000 fishermen of the United Kingdom were each to take as much fish 
as the Grimsby men, it follows that 1,100,000 tons of fish must be annually 
taken by British fishermen out of British waters. If only half the amount 
is taken, 550,000 tons of fish must be annually taken by British fisher- 
men in British waters. If this vast amount of fish is only worth £10 
a ton, or a little over twopence a pound, the British seas must yield 
£11,000,000 a year to British fishermen. These estimates, which prob- 
ably only imperfectly represent the value of the British sea fisheries, 
may give some idca of the mass of food drawn by British fishermen from 
British seas. Notwithstanding this vast take, in the opinion of the most 
competent authorities, there are no signs of any diminution in the stock 
of fish in the sea; and the only symptoms which the British fisheries 
show of exhaustion are in the yield of the oyster a mussel fisheries and . 
of the crab and lobster fisheries. 


The above sum represents, of course, the value only of 
the quantity of fish which we annually derive from the sea. 
What then, it may be asked, will be the value of the capital 
stock which remains in the water ; a mighty deposit on which 
man may for many years to come make perennial dravghts 
of even greater magnitude than he does at present? That 
is a question we cannot undertake to answer with any ap- 
proach to accuracy: no census can be taken of the inhabitants 
of the great deep. An assertion has been ventured that 
the stock of salmon in such a river as the Tay is probably 
ten times as many, counting even newly hatched fish, as are 
annually withdrawn from the river for sale. In that case 
the stock of the Tay may be set down as being a million 
and a half of salmon of all ages and sizes, counting in the 
par or ‘yearlings’ as they may be called. As regards the 
herring, if we were to piece together the public parks of 
London, add to them the pleasure grounds of all other British 
cities and towns, and then double the surface so arrived at, 
giving the length and breadth of ground occupied by the 
streets and squares of London into the Bargain, it would not 
represent the space which is sometimes taken up by a shoal 
of herring! The thousand boats which used, three or four 
years ago, to fish off the coast of Caithness, sometimes 
spread themselves over a surface of thirty miles of sea, and 
on certain evenings all of these boats, however far apart 
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they might be, would obtain herrings, some of them having 
their nets filled with such an abundance of fish as to prove 
that the shoals were some ten or twelve fish deep! How 
great the numbers of millions or billions assembled in such a 
space of water might be must be left to the imagination of 
the reader: it is‘easy enough to write down ‘ millions,’ but 
it is very difficult to convey an idea of what such a number 
physically represents. An average herring contains about 
25,000 ova, so that a thousand females of that fish would 
yield, if all the eggs were to come to life, 25,000,000; but 
hundreds of thousands of the eggs altogether escape the 
fertilizing milt of the male fish, and other hundred of thou- 
sands are devoured by enemies that seem to think the ova of 
the herring has been created solely to serve as food to them. 
All our sea fishes are endowed with enormous powers of 
reproduction. A female codfish has been known to contain 
two or three millions of ova,* but, as has been stated of the 
herring, the waste of eggs from the want of being fructified, 
and from other causes, is really enormous. The flat fishes are 
also all of them very productive; but in the case of all sea 
fishes the waste of life is really and truly incalculable, other- 
wise man would be incapable of dealing with these minor 
monsters of the great deep. As has been shown in the case 
of the herring, there are animals preying on the shoals the 
demands of which are far more deadly than those of man- 
kind: the same may doubtless be said of most of our other 
sea fishes. But the total stock of fish of all ages must indeed 
be prodigious. There are, however, many difficulties in the 
way of fixing upon a figure. It is not yet known, for instance, 
with any thing like certainty, at what age herring or cod- 
fish arrive at the maturity of their lives; but it may be 
hazarded asa conclusion, wiich has not been arrived at 
without the most careful considerations, that the sea in all 
probability contains a supply of fish which, in the event of 
production ceasing, would last the community for a period of 
five or six years. These fish, of course, must be of all ages; 
but no man can tell the exact age of any of the fish which he 
may from day to day find on his table. Nor can we tell the 
average age which any of our sea fish attain. Many of the 

* According to Buckland, a female codfish may contain from four to seven 
millions of eggs. A cod-fish-pf the weight of 73 lbs. contained 6,867,840; a cod 
of 20 lbs. weight contained 4,872,000 eggs; a turbot of 28 lbs. contained 5 lbs. 
9 02. of roe, or 14,311.200 eggs ; a sole of 1 1b. 134,466 eggs; plaice 144,600 eggs ; 
brill 239,775 eggs; a crab contains from one to two millions, and a lobster 


pcan eggs. The spat of one oyster, it has been affirmed, will seed an acre of 
ground, 
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codfish we capture ‘look’ to have been very old denizens of 
the deep—ten years old at least. Andas some of the fish which 
are captured are occasionally of an enormous size, that fact 
seems to indicate a long period of life. We think, however, 
taking the majority of our fishes into account, that if creation 
were at once to stop, and the fish of the sea were suddenly 
to cease to multiply and replenish, the present stock, at the 
rate of capture now going on, might last us for a period of 
from four to five years. If we could contemplate such an 
occurrence as a sudden stoppage of fish creation, the stock on 
hand would of course go down with very great rapidity, and, 
therefore, a brief period would serve for the exhaustion of the 
supply. We can only guess in a very crude way what may at 
any period be the value of the capital stock of fish in the seas 
and great rivers of the country, but at no time would we set 
down our fisheries of all kinds as a ‘ going concern’ at more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total figure which has been 
indicated above. Might we suggest to the promoters of the - 
‘International Fishery Exhibition’ about to be held in London, 
that a prize may be advantageously offered for an essay on 
this very theme? in which case a more valuable series of 
calculations than these we have been at the pains to make 
might be forthcoming in illustration of the contributions 
made to the national commissariat by the ‘harvest of the 
sea.’ JAMES G. BERTRAM. 


Art. VI.—The Poet Firdusi and his Epic. 


The Epic of Kings. Stories retold from Firdusi. By Heten 
Zimmern. With Two Etchings by L. Atma Tapema, 
R.A.; and a Prefatory Poem by Epmunp W. Gossz. 
(T. F. Unwin.) 


Miss Zimuern has essayed a perilous task. She has attempted 
to render into simple, biblical English the more important 
portions of the ‘Shah-Nameh,’ or Book of Kings, of Firdusi, the 
Persian poet. She frankly confesses that two great difficulties 
confronted her in her work—her own ignorance of Persian and 
the almost total ignorance of the English people concerning 
Firdusi. The first confession might have been fatal if Miss 
Zimmern had pretended to translate, or to do more than to 
transfuse into our language, something of the spirit of the 
original. Literalism is apt to be the ally of learning but the 
foe of simplicity. The complete French version of M. Jules 
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Mohl lay ready to her hand, with its laborious notes and 
introductions, and from it she worked. Her fine literary 
instinct guided her in her choice of legends: she adopted only 
those which have developed in its fuliest extent the epical 
element, and which were thus by their nature susceptible of 
the treatment she had proposed to herself. For the simple, 
biblical style is really suitable only to that which possesses 


‘a@ primitive definiteness and grandeur, that which appeals 


directly to the childlike imagination and generous belief. 


Epics, in the truest acceptation of the term (as she says in her Introduc- 
tion), are written in the infancy of a race or people; at a time when 
national self-consciousness has awakened sufficiently to take root and 
blossom, but before the march of civilization has brought its reason to 
bear upon tradition, and has disentangled myth from reality ; in fact, has 
destroyed the very element that alone makes epics possible. 


The re-telling of the stories is thus quite a different thing 
from exact reproduction of them: in the first case, we are in 
the hands of one who works mainly by imagination and sym- 
pathy ; in the other, in the hands of one who works mainly 
by intelligent comparison and critical analyses. It is be- 
cause Miss Zimmern, though no Persian scholar, has entered 
into the spirit of Firdusi and early Persia, and by quick in- 
stinct has selected and effectively presented us only with what 
is essential and vital in that old life and poetry, that we can 
say she has in large measure succeeded in the perilous task 
she has essayed. 

Before we can quite make clear to our readers—few of whom 
can know more of Firdusi than the name—how much is 
implied in this, it is needful that we should inquire what is 
‘The Epic of Kings’ and who was Firdusi? Up to the 
period of the Arab conquest, it would seem that Persia had 
no poetry, though rich in records and traditions of a heroic 
age. One of the hero-kings, Bahram Gur, it is related, once 
composed a verse by accident, but, like the swan, the muse of 
pre-Mohammedan Persia chanted one song and died. The 
Mohammedan conquerors who ended the old Persian life only 
awakened the poetry of national sentiment, and were thus the 
agents of a fine retribution. Out of the eater came forth 
meat; there was honey in the carcase of the lion. If the 
Persian had grand tales of heroes, the Arab showed him how 
to sing them so that all the world should listen. And yet it is 
remarkable that nowhere in Persian literature is there less 
infusion of Arabic words or of Mohammedan influence than 
in the ‘Shah-Nameh.’ The glory of the olden days began to 
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appear when Persia had to look back to the past through a 
veil of tears. In some degree it is ever thus. 


The past doth always win 
A glory from its being far, 
And orbs into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein. 


And it must be pre-eminently true of a high-spirited people 
who have passed through the crisis of absorption in another 
form of life and creed. The double life that they now lived 
must effectually have stirred that self-consciousness to take root 
and blossom of which Miss Zimmern has eloquently spoken. 
So, at all events, it was with the Persians. The old life of their 
country became of intense interest to them as they receded 
further from it: their one ambition was to preserve some 
record of it, to atone, if they might, for the lapses of ancestors 
and for the destruction that had come in the path of the 
Mussulmans. They had even some hope that it might afford 
them a rallying-point for efforts against the Islamites, and 
this hope for a time vaguely mingled itself with others; and, 
though that ambition was not in any efficient sense to be ful- 
filled, the liberalizing sentiments finally bred of literary 
culture and contact with a noble form of heroism gradually 
blended conquerors and conquered into one, and made possible 
the spirit of fair and unsectarian imagination which enabled 
the disciples of Islam to restore the rich humanities and noble 
heroisms that rose and blossomed under the elder creed. The 
great work of fashioning the scattered traditions of Persia into 
an epos was really begun by Sultan Mahmud, of Ghazni, who 
came to the throne in the year of our era 998. Tentative 
efforts had been made before that, but they failed for lack of 
_ a great inspiring will. In the writing of epics the moment 
and the man must meet. Sultan Mahmud employed a staff 
of poets to cast into verse the salient incidents of the historical 
records—which, it is said, had escaped the Arabs, and were 
preserved by travelling into India, and, after many years, 
travelling back again. In remote Tous a young man named 
Abul Casim Mansar had dreamt of accomplishing the same 
design unaided, and had actually written some chapters, 
working from a Pahlavi treatise composed by a friend. But he 
was hard put to it for materials, and his pleasant surprise 
may be guessed when he heard what was being done by the 
Sultan at Ghazni. It is said that he at once set out to seek a 
share in the glorious work. He reached his destination in due 
course, but his capabilities had to be put to the test. He 
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found himself in the presence of three of the seven poets who 
were employed by the Sultan on the task which he would fain 
have had for his own. Wishing to get rid of him without 
rudeness, they told him that it was their custom to admit 
none to their society who had not given proof of poetic gifts, 
and they demanded that he should furnish a fit line in his 
turn to complete an extemporaneous verse with one rhyme. 
Ansari began— 


Thy beauty eclipses the light of the sun. 
Farrakhi added— 


The rose with thy cheek would comparison shun. 


Arjadi continued— 
Thy glances dart forth from the graceful joshin.* 


And Mansar, without a moment’s hesitation, completed the 
ruba’i— 
Like the lance of Gi-t in his fight with Poshan. 

The poets asked for an explanation of this allusion, when 
the new comer recited to them the battle, as described in the 
‘Shah-Nameh,’ and delighted them with his knowledge and 
eloquence. It so chanced that one of Mahmud’s officers was 
present: he carried the report to his master, who was proud 
to discover such a talent. He set apart chambers for the 
young poet in the palace, and promised that he should receive 
one thousand miscals of gold for every thousand verses. Un- 
fortunately, our poet declined to receive any of the money till 
the whole work should be completed ; for he had an object 
beyond gaining riches for himself. A canal flowed through 
his father’s grounds, fed by the river that watered Tous, and 
often the boy had sat and dreamed for hours beside it, and 
composed snatches of poetry. At times it would run dry 
owing to inundations that carried away the earthen dykes 
that formed the river’s channel, and great destruction and 
loss was the result. His ardent wish was to build strong 
dykes of stone, and to this he had dedicated the gold promised 
by the sultan for his verses. Here, then, we have a poet to 
sing of heroes who is himself a hero, answering to Milton’s 
grand demand. The interest of the poem is doubled in the 
light of the poet’s story. It is an autobiography as well as 
an epic, and hence the beautiful propriety, the artistic fitness, 
only perhaps unconsciously felt on the part of the authors, 
* Joshin—a sort of veil. 
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that Mr. Gosse’s poem should stand where it does in this 
beautiful book. In full hope of realizing his twin ambition, 
of penning, as he himself sang— 


. What no tide 
Shall ever wash away, what men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide ; 


and of saving his native place from inundations, our hero, 
once installed at Ghazni, worked on full of heart. His genius 
and fine nature made his society often sought by the Sultan, 
and one day he wrote some verses in praise of the Sultan’s 
favourite Ayaz, that led the monarch to say to him in delight, 
‘You have made my court as resplendent as Firdus’ (Para- 
dise), and this, it is said, originated the name by which he is 
known as a poet—Firdusi (of Paradise). But the favour of 
princes is uncertain. Firdusi had toiled long and devotedly, 
and could say— 


After thirty years of toil 
My Persian brightens Persia’s soil. 


But he had deeply offended Mehmandi, one of Mahmiud’s 
courtiers. ‘This man found in theological hatred, as many 
of his kind have done, the instrument of his revenge. He 
accused the poet of heresy, and of sympathy with the fire- 
worshippers and Sufis. Mahmud, though an accomplished 
and able man, was too powerfully acted on by his cunning 
henchman. He made this the ground of paying Firdusi 
with silver instead of gold; and besides he treated him with 
scorn. Like a poet, Firdusi refused the silver, and avenged 
himself by satiric verses, escaped the death by treading of 
elephants, to which the Sultan in rage had condemned him, 
fled from Ghazni, and, like Dante, became a wanderer. The 
story of his wanderings and sufferings in exile is exquisitely 
told in Mr. Gosse’s beautiful poem. 

The dyke was built, but not in Firdusi’s lifetime; for the 
Sultan at last gave the treasure full-told to the poet’s rela-— 
tives, who, we learn, built with it a hospitable refuge as well 
as the dyke. These have perished, but the poet’s name still 
survives. As the Venetian gondoliers have been heard to 
sing the verses of Tasso, so the common people of. Persia cite 
Firdusi. It is further told that in our own days they marched 
to battle against the Turcomans repeating his verses. The 
popularity of the latter is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
towns and villages to this day bear the names of his heroes. 


In Mazinderan no fewer than three hundred villages are called 
NO. CLIII. 10 
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' Rustem. It is clear, then, that the ‘Epic of Kings’ is a 
' people’s poem; that it mirrors a national life, and is worthy 


of study were it only for the picture it gives of manners and 
customs among a great and ancient people, who were often in 
contact with the nation that gave us our Sacred Books. 

No complete version of Firdusi’s epic has been made into 
English, only separate episodes. A series of these, done from 
an abbreviated Persian volume, were published by Mr. Atkin- 
son in 1835. It is partly in verse and partly in prose, and 
lacks literary lightness and felicity. Mr. Matthew Arnold set 
to a serious and insinuating music of his own the central 
story of ‘Sohrab and Rustem,’ though, as Miss Zimmern has 
pointed out, he misses one of the most effective points, through 
having studied an imperfect version. Professor Palmer, as 
we have reason to know, not only made happy translations 
from minor Persian poetry both grave and gay, but contem- 
plated a series of studies of Hafiz and Firdusi, which, without 
being exhaustive, should, by skilful intermixture of biography, 
comment, and translation, really convey to the ordinary 
English reader a fair conception of the great Persian poets, as 
well as of Persian life and customs. We know that he had 
made some progress in this work, that he had, in fact, so 
thoroughly planned it out that he was able to write a few 
chapters, and actually published one or two articles condensed 
from them, in an obscure magazine in 1867 ; but beyond these 
we have no record of his having finished any considerable 
portion of the work. The versions from Hafiz, which he has 
published in ‘The Song of the Reed, and other Poems’ 
(Trubner & Co., 1877), were done in view of this more ambi- 
tious enterprize; but in that volume he reprints none of the 
transcripts from Firdusi, which would give the impression that 
he had reserved these for service in his original design. He 
had apparently made up his mind then to drop out Hafiz, as 
finding him less susceptible of successful treatment for English 
readers in this form, but still intended to work out Firdusi, 
and kept back the pieces he had translated from the epic for 
embodiment in this study. It would be interesting to know 
how far Professor Palmer had proceeded in this work, and if 
the manuscript exists, in what condition it has been left. 
Had he lived to give us the volume that he proposed on Fir- 
dusi, with verse translations of the more striking passages in 
the epic, we should have had a book for poets—a book to prize. 
As it is, we fear that this is one of the unaccomplished tasks 
that still lay before him. The specimens we have only make 
our regret the keener for the great loss to English literature. 
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Miss Zimmern speaks of ‘the many and curious anaolgies 
that exist between this poem and Western traditions. Rustem 
with his dying strength shoots at his murderer, like Siegfried 
flinging his spear at Hagen’s shield.’ The story of Saiwash is 
the old tale of Phaedra and Hippolytus. The combat of a father 
with his unknown son meets us at many turns, as in Sohrab 
and Rustem. The labours of Rustem recall those of Hercules. 
To the curious student there is ample room presented for 
thought and comparison of this kind. As in the case of the 
heroes of Homer, too, the elements are often pledged to friend- 
ship for the heroes of Firdusi. The sea is the friend of 
Rustem, as we have seen in Professor Palmer’s paraphrase of 
the fight with Akwan Dev. But this element is never pushed 
to such an extent as to invalidate the sense of reality. There 
is throughout a frank, straightforward presentation of the 
colossal figures and their great deeds. ‘ Firdusi disdains all 
bizarrerie, all strained metaphor, the usual sin of Orientals. 
His imagination is removed from extravagance, and though 
he has few equals in fulness and variety of imagery, his 
similes are concise and striking. The absence of such pro- 
fuse ornament as we find in later Persian poets makes 
Firdusi more like a writer of the Western world.’ He is thus 
more susceptible of the treatment to which he has been sub- 
mitted by Miss Zimmern than might be supposed. As we 
have said, she ends her epitome with the death of Rustem 
and leaves untouched the later chronicles, which would gene- 
rally have been less well suited to her purpose. Her fine 
appreciation of the spirit of the poet, which has enabled her 
to invest her creation with a garment at once so well suited 
to it, and so adapted to please modern readers, can hardly 
fail, we think, to gain her praise, even from those who would 
be most apt to demand nice scholarship. The quaint sim- 
plicity of the language should do much to make the work in 
its cheaper form a favourite juvenile book. 

One point further deserves to be emphasized. It is the 
lofty religious spirit that pervades the poem. Though the 
writer is a Mohammedan, he does justice to the nobility of 
the earlier worship. The love of God and faith in Him, and 
reverence for his grand symbol—fire—is the source of the 
hero’s strength, the animating principle of his life. Miss 
Zimmern points out that there is no notice anywhere of a 
religious ceremony in the ‘Shah-Nameh,’ though it is suf- 
fused with religion and a high morality. In Miss Zimmern’s 
version this is admirably brought out, and nowhere more 
effectively than in the closing passages of her work, which 
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describe the feelings of those that were left to mourn the 
death of Rustem at the hands of the villain Shugdad. 

The two etchings by Mr. Tadema are more marked by bold- 
ness and freedom of design, and by strength of treatment, 
than by the soft delicacy and grace which may well be 
looked for from that source. His choice of subject has 
evidently been made with a view rather to his style of treat- 
ment than to illustrating what are the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque passages. But they are in every sense original, and 
as such will be prized by lovers of this form of art, happily a 
daily increasing company. 

Considering all these things, we cannot but believe that 
Miss Zimmern’s work will meet with such acceptance as will 
justify her own expectations when, in her preface, she 
expressed the hope that it had been reserved for her to make 
more widely known some of the immortal beauties contained 
in Firdusi’s poem. 

ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 


Art. VII.—The Primacy of Archbishop Tait. 


Tue life of Archbishop Tait shows in a very striking manner 
how possible it is for a man to endure many sorrows and yet 
to have a career of singular good fortune and success. There 
is a side of his story which is full of pathos, which is almost 
tragic in its sadness. From the time of the heart-crushing 
bereavement at Carlisle, the shadow of trouble seemed to 
rest over his house. There were intervals of brightness, but 
they were soon darkened by clouds returning after the rain. 
Sometimes attacks of personal sickness, followed by complete 
prostration, threatened a premature termination of his work ; 
but even these were light afflictions compared with that deso- 
lation of his home which told so heavily upon his sensitive 
and affectionate spirit. Whatever judgment may be passed 
upon the taste shown in the publication of the wonderfully 
touching disclosures in the memoirs of ‘Catherine and Crauford 
Tait,’ there can be no dispute as to the aspect in which they 
present the late Primate himself. He appears in them as a 
true man, with a wealth of love and tenderness which those 
who knew him only as an ecclesiastic would never have sus- 
pected, and consequently with that capacity for suffering 
which belongs only to such rich natures. Men of this type 
may strive to heal their wounds and forget their sorrow in 
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the more earnest devotion to their work and the greater 
abundance of their labours, but even this does not help them 
to forget. They carry the scars with them through life, and 
could we know their inner experiences we might probably 
find that all the successes which they achieved and the 
plaudits they won were to them but slight compensation for the 
hours of mournful reminiscence and trying solitude through 
which they had to pass. Had the Archbishop been asked to 
choose between a comparatively retired life in a country par- 
sonage, or in the deanery of some quiet cathedral city, where 
there was much dignity but little responsibility, but where 
his domestic happiness would have been unbroken by the 
tragic events which again and again plunged him into such 
bitter grief, and the distinguished and active career which he 
led, chequered as it was by these varied troubles, we doubt 
whether he would not have chosen the humbler but more 
peaceful réle. At all events the only reason which would 
have led him to prefer the other would have been an over- 
whelming sense of duty. 

The success on the one side, however, was more remarkable 
even than the cumulation of sorrows on the other. That 
the son of the Clackmannan Writer to the Signet should, 
by the sheer force of his own merit, rise to the highest rank 
in the Anglican Church was a possibility which could hardly 
have presented itself to the ambition even of a young Scotch- 
man, encouraged by the remembrance of what had been ac- 
complished by others of his fellow-countrymen who had gone 
south with no brighter prospects than his own. ‘The Times’ 
repeats a story of Dean Stanley’s that when young Tait, who 
had already distinguished himself at the University of Glasgow, 
and obtained a Snell Exhibition, by which he was enabled to 
go to Oxford, presented himself at Balliol College, he was 
asked by Dr. Jenkyns, at that time master, what he had 
come to Oxford for. ‘To improve myself and to make friends,’ 
was the ready response. And he succeeded as completely as 
the young Macliver (known to us as Colin Campbell), or the 
‘plain Jock Campbell,’ who also from humblest beginnings 
rose to the head of their respective professions. Archibald 
Tait had more difficulties to overcome than either of them, 
and such successes as he achieved in the Church were far 
less probable than those which they won in the army or at the 
bar. That his honours were fairly obtained may be argued 
from the universally confessed difficulty of finding in the 
Church a worthy successor. One of the Conservative journals, 
indeed, with singular maladroitness, went so far as to say 
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in September last that the extreme anxiety with which the 
changes in his condition were then watched was due partly 
to the conviction that there was no one on the Episcopal 
bench whose promotion could be regarded with confident 
satisfaction. Even then, if it could have been alleged that 
he owed his position to favour, his administration both of 
London and of Canterbury abundantly justified the wisdom 
of the appointment. But there was no room for any sugges- 
tion of the kind. When the then Dean of Carlisle was desig- 
nated for the Bishopric of London, it'was an open secret that 
the sympathy of the Queen, so strongly awakened by the suc- 
cessive bereavements which had surrounded Carlisle and its 
deanery with memories so sad as to make a continued resi- 
dence there distressing to him, had been one cause of the 
appointment; but it is equally certain that he would not 
have been promoted to a position so responsible had he not 
by his conduct on the University Commission impressed 
Prince Albert with a sense of his great capacity and eminent 
fitness for high Episcopal office. 

Throughout the whole of his career, indeed, it was the same 
exhibition of real power which secured his promotion. His 
first appointment to a tutorship at Balliol was in some respects 
the most significant of all. Everything was against him 
except his merit, but merit carried the day. As a Scotchman 
of Presbyterian descent and education, he certainly would not 
be regarded with favour, and we are told that 


He had not then acquired that bland geniality of address and demeanour 
which gave him in later life so strong a hold upon all persons with whom 
he was brought into contact, and his Scottish stiffness placed him at some 
disadvantage in comparison with older tutors who were certainly his 
inferiors in intellect and attainments. 


Without connections, without the style which wins favour, 
without any ecclesiastical influences working on his behalf, 
his only recommendation was talent, and of that he had given 
abundant proof. The same convincing argument prevailed 
with the trustees of Rugby, among whom the idea of allowing 
political sympathy to bias their choice had not yet intruded 
itself. Called to elect a successor to Arnold, they were 
constrained to seek out the man who seemed most able to 
maintain the reputation of the school, and they chose Tait. 
He had thus given abundant evidence of his ability before 
he was appointed to the see of London, a see which has gene- 
rally been filled by the translation of some one already on the 
bench. His predecessor was brought from Chester, his suc- 
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cessor from Lincoln, whereas he himself was taken from one 
of the humblest deaneries in the land. Of course so rapid a 
promotion was criticized, but one year’s work silenced any 
detractors. The success of his administration in London so 
clearly designated him for the highest place of all that there 
was only one prelate whose claims could be placed in competi- 
tion, and, happily for the Anglican Church, he was impossible. 
We are told by the leading journal that 


The offer was made by Mr. Disraeli during his first brief tenure of 
Premiership, and the selection has always been held to have done great 
credit to his sagacity and freedom from party predilections in the exercise 
of ecclesiastical patronage. It is probable, moreover, that the Queen’s 
personal preference was again exercised in favour of Dr. Tait. 


Why not say that it was certain that to the Queen herself, 
and not to the Minister, the credit of the appointment was 
due? It has always been widely believed that the Premier would 
have preferred the Bishop of Oxford, and might probably have 
carried his point but for the unpleasant impression produced 
on the mind of Prince Albert, and probably the Queen also, by 
Wilberforce’s action in the Hampden case, and by the seces- 
sion of so many of his near relations to Rome. The third 
volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s Life, just published, proves 
that this rumour was unfounded; but it proves also that Dr. 
Tait was not Mr. Disraeli’s choice. We had ourselves heard, 
on authority which appeared to us conclusive, that there was 
another prelate whom the Prime Minister had selected for 
the position; but the claims of the Bishop of London, sus- 
tained by the influence of the Queen, could not be put aside. 
Some remarkable entries in Bishop Wilberforce’s diary go far 
to confirm this view, and, though they leave some points in 
doubt, effectually dispose of the absurd attempt of ‘ The 
Times’ to make capital for Lord Beaconsfield out of an ap- 
pointment which was made in his teeth. ‘The Duke told me 
of Disraeli’s excitement when he came out of the Royal closet. 
Some struggle about the Primacy. Lord Malmesbury also 
said that when he spoke to Disraeli he said, ‘ Don’t bring 
any more bothers before me; I have enough already to drive 
aman mad.” My belief is that the Queen pressed Tait, and 
against possibly Ely, or some such appointment.’ It will 
be remembered that Dr. Harold Browne was at Ely at the 
time. Later on we have a conversation with Dean Wellesley, 
who says, ‘ Disraeli recommended for Canterbury! ! 
The Queen would not have him; then Disraeli agreed most 
reluctantly and with passion to Tait? 
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The defenders of the Established Church may congratulate 
themselves that it was so. Whether Dr. Tait is to be classed 
as a great Archbishop must depend entirely on the sense in 
which the term is used. He certainly cannot be said to have 
shown signs of brilliancy in any department. His power lay 
in his resolute perseverance and his determination to do 
thoroughly whatever he undertook. But of the genius which 
is greatly daring itself, and therefore full of inspiration for 
others ; which is rich in inventiveness and courageous in 
enterprize ; which marks out its possessor as a great reformer 
or a born leader of men, there is not a trace in the late Arch- 
bishop. The protest of the four tutors against Tract XC. in 
which he joined was a bold and venturesome step taken at a 
critical moment, and if Dr. Tait is to be credited with the 
authorship, it must be said that in the rest of his public life he 
failed to fulfil the promise thus given at its commencement. 
But there is no reason to suppose that this was the case. 
He acted in conjunction with others, and has neither more 
credit nor more responsibility for a daring act which dealt a 
heavy blow to Tractarianism at the time than either of his 
three coadjutors. Certainly it was not by procedure of this 
type that he won and preserved the reputation of his later 
years. His gifts were solid rather than showy, and his policy 
was characterized by judicious moderation rather than by 
spirit or originality. While, therefore, if we compare him 
with the eminent ecclesiastics who have occupied his own 
throne, or that of other historic sees of Europe, he cannot 
take a high place, we believe it would not be an exagge- 
ration to say that, since the days of Tillotson, of whom he 
in many points reminds us, the see of Canterbury has not 
been filled by a prelate who more thoroughly understood its 
conditions and more diligently sought to meet them, who was 
at once more loyal to the interests of his own Church and 
more liberal in his dealings with dissenters from its com- 
munion, who sustained the dignity of his office with more 
grace, and at the same time succeeded in making its practical 
influence more real and beneficial to the institution itself. 


This was the view taken by the late Dean of Westminster, and 


it does not give too exalted an estimate of Dr. Tait’s merit and 
ability. Between the two men there were points of difference 
as well as of resemblance, but they were alike in their con- 
ception of the true spirit of the oftice and the tact which they 
brought to the discharge of its duties. 

Dr. Tait was at the helm in times of great difficulty, and 
by wise and careful handling of the vessel, as well as by a 
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careful study of the conditions of the navigation, was able to 
keep her clear of the rocks on which more than once she 
seemed to be drifting, and to save her from the disasters 
which men of greater ability or enthusiasm, but with less 
clearness of vision and less tact, might easily have brought 
on. Perhaps it may be thought that this is not very high 
praise, but it is as high as a prelate in an Erastian Church 
who acts up to its ideal can merit. That was the position 
which Dr. Tait had voluntarily accepted, and accepted be- 
cause he believed in the institution. Those who see no 
beauty in his ideal may still admire his consistency to it, 
and recognize the ability with which he sought to translate 
into a reality. The one principle of his public life was ne 
quid detrimenti ecclesia capiat, and recognizing that as the 
one aim of his policy, it is possible even for those to whom 
the principle is distasteful, if not immoral, to appreciate the 
singleness of purpose and the sagacity in the selection of means 
which were so characteristic of his entire course. There is 
no reason to believe that he had any sympathy with the 
doctrines of authority so dear to all High Churchmen; but 
even had he been more disposed to them, he was wise 
enough to perceive, first, that it was not by the assertion 
of such pretensions that the Anglican Church could ever 
hope to regain the allegiance of Nonconformists ; and then, 
that the maintenance of these classes would make the 
continued existence of the Establishment, impossible. His 
object always was to enlarge and liberalize that Establish- 
ment as the essential condition of its survival, even for a 
limited period. It may be doubted whether, if the Church 
could have been conformed to the Ritualistic pattern—the 
pattern furnished in that much-lauded book which has _ be- 
come a fetich to the ‘ Catholic’ party, the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI.—he would have desired it to remain the Church 
of the nation; but whatever may have been his wishes, he 
knew perfectly well that the thing was impossible, and that 
Romanizing of the Church meant its disestablishment. 
For that reason, if for no other, he was a determined enemy 
of a movement which he felt assured would effect a complete 
breach between his Church and the English people. The 
Nationality of the Church was of higher importance than its 
Catholicity, and he would not have risked the loss of the 
former in order to preserve the ‘ notes’ of the latter. 

To make the Church truly national was, in fact, the one 
object of his life which he kept steadily in view, and for the 
sake of which he encountered no little obloquy. He under- 
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stood that to resist the strong drift of public opinion, even when 
it had set in a direction entirely contrary to his own desires 
and proclivities, was not only to defeat his own purpose, but 
to court disaster for the Church ; and therefore he yielded at 
times when more reckless spirits would have had him resist 
@ outrance. But he was content to be reproached with 
cowardice, with unfaithfulness, with vacillation, and a number 
of other faults beside, rather than compromise what appeared 
to him the sacred interests which he was bound at all costs 
to guard. Nonconformists, with a faith based on an entirely 
different ground, might reasonably say that he had not 
sufficient trust in the power of truth itself, or in the care 
of God for His own Church; but this objection cannot be 
urged by those who share his belief in the value of an official 
recognition and endowment of religion by the State. 

There was nothing exceptional in his Erastianism. It 
was not more extreme, for example, than that of the Bishop 
of Liverpool, whose intense Protestantism has not taught 
him to cherish higher respect for the rights of the individual 
conscience, and whose evangelical fervour has not inspired 
him with a more perfect confidence in the forces which belong 
to the Church, and which no Government can enfeeble or 
increase. The Primate never gave way to the pessimism 
which marks the predictions of the great Evangelical bishop 
as to the consequence of Disestablishment, and there is no 
ground for supposing that he would have made greater sacri- 
fices in order to avert this dreaded consummation. He was 
simply an Erastian, and in this his position and conduct were 


in strict consistency with his avowed principles. He never © 


indulged in unctuous professions on the one hand, or in loud 


_ boasts of spiritual independence on the other, only to give 


the lie to both by holding an office which the State conferred, 
and conferred on the understanding, which did not need to be 
expressed in any form, however indirect, because it was implied 
in the whole procedure, that its supremacy was to be main- 
tained. If a man cannot in conscience yield that allegiance 
he has no business to accept the humblest position in the 
Anglican Church. To prate about the supremacy of con- 
science while wearing the livery and receiving the emolu- 
ments of a State official is not a very dignified or honourable 
course, and yet it is not worse than the loud talk about 
spiritual independence by those whose actions and words 
alike manifest their willingness to allow the interference, 
and even to rest on the power of Cesar in matters belonging 
to the kingdom of God. Dr. Tait did not attempt to conceal 
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his own belief in the necessity of a State Church, and he 
shaped his conduct accordingly. He did not vapour about a 
freedom which he knew did not exist, and could not be tolerated 
within an Establishment, nor did he assume a lofty tone 
of defiance to the State altogether out of harmony with the 
spirit of the age, but wisely and anxiously sought to reconcile 
the old institution with the new order of things. If in doing 
this he often showed weakness, the weakness was due to the 
situation rather than to the man. Granted the conditions 
under which the Established Church at present exists, and 
it is not easy to see how any one could have filled the office 
of Archbishop with more sagacity and efficiency than have 
characterized the administration of Dr. Tait. If he has not 
succeeded in making the Church national, he has at least 
done much to prevent it from assuming that purely sacerdotal 
character which would have made it distinctly anti-national. 
He has not won back Nonconformists—that were, indeed, an 
impossible undertaking—he has not even induced them to 
abandon their contention for perfect religious equality, but he 
has done something towards establishing a modus vivendi with 
them even during the controversies which are inevitable. He 
has not even been able to stave off changes which have mate- 
rially affected the position of the State Church, but he has 
succeeded in making them as innocuous as was possible under 
the circumstances. Amid the political changes of the last 
few years—changes which have gone much deeper than many 
suspect, and certainly deeper than is indicated as yet by the 
legislation of the period—it would have been very easy for a 
leading prelate to gather around the Church a storm of un- 
popularity. It is to the honour of Dr. Tait that both as 
Bishop of London and as Primate he pursued a policy which 
has produced a directly opposite effect. Had he been more 
of a partizan he would have excited more enthusiasm, but it is 
tolerably certain he would have wrecked the Establishment. 
The course he actually took has been, with occasional 
exceptions, so evidently that of common sense that the proba- 
bility is he may obtain less credit than is his fair due for 
the sound judgment which led him to adopt it, and the reso- 
lution with which he has adhered to it. His path was by no 
means so plain as we, judging after the event, may be disposed 
to believe. Within the Church itself ara several distinct 
parties who consciously or unconsciously are opposed to the 
idea of its nationality. There are numbers who, though they 
would not express the feeling, and have indeed scarcely defined 
it to themselves, cling to théEstablishment simply as one of 
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the institutions of the ancient feudalism. They love its pomp 
and circumstance, they are overawed by its proud historic 
tradition, they regard it as an appanage of the throne and 
the aristocracy, they value it as maimtaining a proper subor- 
dination of different classes in the nation. To men of this 
type every idea of change is unwelcome. Instead of con- 
ciliating Dissenters, they would teach them their own infe- 
riority. If they will be reconciled to the Church, they may 
be welcomed as penitents; but if not they should be left to 
bear the necessary penalty of their own voluntary separation 
from an ancient English institution. With them its ortho- 
doxy, its spirituality, its efficiency are matters of secondary 
concern. ‘They are primarily political Churchmen, who look 
on the Church as the buttress of aristocratic institutions, and 
Dissent as un-English and revolutionary. This is the old 
Tory view, and it was one which the Archbishop could not 
fail to cross in the pursuit of his broad national ideal. 

Then there is the ‘Catholic’ section, to which the Estab- 
lishment is worthless except in so far as it serves to enhance 
the dignity and maintain the authority of the ‘ Holy Catholic 
Church’ in the country. Nothing would satisfy this party 
better than the submission of the entire people to its sway ; 
but that is the only way in which it desires the nationaliza- 
tion of the Church. The Bishop of Lincoln, who is its most 
august representative, did not hesitate at the recent Church 
Congress to suggest that in this reconciliation of Popish 
recusants and Nonconformist schismatics with each other 
and with the Establishment on the common platform of 
Anglicanism lies the only prospect of Christian unity in the 
land. There may be few who are foolish enough to dream 
of such an issue as being within the range of possible contin- 
gencies ; but there are numbers who are so far in agreement 
with the Bishop that they would not yield a solitary point to 
secure union or even extension by any other method. They 
would leave the sects with their imperfect Christianity, and 
at whatever cost hold fast by the authority of the Church. 
Of course many of the proceedings of Dr. Tait were obnoxious 
to this class, and were cited as evidence that there was still 
in him some remnant of the evil leaven of his old Presby- 
terianism. He knew what they did not perceive, and are 
unable to perceive now, that these sacerdotal claims were an 
anachronism, that they find little real favour even with that 
section of the laity supposed to be most ecclesiastically minded, 
that the Church which is to live must be popular in the 
truest sense, and that priests are as little popular in England 
to-day as at any former period of our history. 
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It seems to have been this feeling, carried somewhat too 
far, which betrayed Dr. Tait into one of the greatest mistakes 
of his Primacy. He was certain that Ritualism had no place 
in the hearts of the English people ; he was full of anxiety as 
to its probable influence on the destinies of the Establish- 
ment; he was indignant at its arrogance and lawlessness, 
and he contemplated the possibility of suppressing at least its 
extreme manifestations by law. He was still acting in obe- 
dience to the guiding principle of his life. Under no cireum- 
stances did he show any malevolence towards the Romanizing 
party, or any disposition to treat them personally with harsh- 
ness. ‘To him they were enemies of the ecclesiastical common- 
wealth, and it was essential that their designs should be baffled. 
They stood in the way of the conversion of the nation to the 
Church, and were widening the chasm which separated large 
sections of the nation from the Church, and they must be re- 
moved. To this extent Dr. Tait seemed to lean to the views 
of another school, that which maintains that the Establish- 
ment was the defence of Protestantism, and that all who would 
not accept the Protestant shibboleths should be treated as 
traitors. But, in truth, the Archbishop had as little sympathy 
with the Church Association as with the English Church Union. 
He was too tolerant to regard with satisfaction even the 
mildest forms of persecution, and if he forged weapons which 
readily lent themselves to the designs of the persecutor, it 
certainly was not from a desire to suppress any form of 
opinion, but only to save the Establishment from the evils 
which he believed would overtake it if the nation found that it 
was comprehensive enough to include Romanists in its ranks. 

In this view he was undoubtedly right. The English people 
have not learned, show no signs of learning, to tolerate a 
State Church which indulges in coquetries with Rome. But 
there was another side of the question of which he did not 
take sufficient account. Probably he underrated the strength 
of the forces arrayed on behalf of the extreme Anglicans, and 
especially did he not anticipate the amount of sympathy 
which the attack upon them evoked from the moderate High 
Churchmen. Certainly he did not foresee the reception which 
his measure met with from Nonconformists and others, who, 
though ardent Protestants, are not Philistines, and who have 
learned the lesson which all history teaches, that nowhere is 
force less of a remedy than in the region of conscience, and 
even from the masses who care little for theological systems, 
and certainly have no affection for priests, but who have all 
the English love of fair play, and whose sense of justice was 
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offended by the severity shown to one section of the clergy. 
The measure failed of its purpose inasmuch as, so far from 
giving the people a fuller assurance of the Protestantism of 
their Church, it has done much to confirm the suspicions 
previously entertained on this point. It threw down the 
gauntlet to Ritualism, and Ritualism is so far triumphant 
that now, after the Church has been for eight years under this 
drastic law, the practices which the Archbishop denounced 
when he introduced the measure remain as rife as ever. Inno 
respect has Ritualism lowered its flag or abjured its pretensions; 
while the Public Worship Regulation Act, instead of winning 
back any sympathy for the Church, has tended rather to lay 
bare its weaknesses and increase its manifold difficulties. It 
was a great mistake, but it was only another part of the same 
policy which the Primate pursued when le advocated the 
acceptance of Lord Harrowby’s celebrated amendment on the 
Burials Bill. He had no desire to persecute; he simply 
sought to make the Church national, and for that end was as 
content to reject that which the nation would not tolerate as 
to comprehend that which it was willing to include, within the 
limits of its Protestant Christianity. 

This Erastian conception of the Church of Christ is offensive 
to numbers of Churchmen as to all Nonconformists, but it is 
that on which an Archbishop would very naturally look with 
considerable complacency. It may be said by those who have 
a more spiritual ideal that it subordinates the essence to the 
accidents, the life to the meat, the body to theraiment. That 
is the view of men of Canon Liddon’s type, and it is that with 
which Nonconformists must have more sympathy. But the 
Primate could plead on his own behalf that, however beau- 
tiful the Canon’s theory, it is in flagrant and irreconcilable 
contradiction to the facts. EHrastianism may be good or bad, 
but it is unquestionably the principle of the Establishment, and 
the only principle which gives it a chance of existence. Its 
ideas seem to have been ingrained in Dr. Tait’s mind. ‘The 
Spectator’ speaks of ‘ his perfect sympathy with the sobriety 
of a type of Christianity which may be described as Presby- 
terianism thinly veneered with dignified Episcopalian forms ; ’ 
but his Presbyterian education had done more for him even 
than this. It had made him intensely Erastian. The actual 
identification of the Church and the State was maintained much 
longer in Scotland than in England. Up to a comparatively 
recent period the Church and the nation were practically the 
same. ‘The presence of the representative of an Episcopalian 
monarch in the General Assembly was an anomaly, but it 
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was tolerated, or rather had become to be regarded, as a tribute 
paid to the faith of the nation. To any one trained under 
such conditions, with all the memories which associated 
Presbyterianism with the heroic struggles of the people for 
liberty, nothing would seem more natural or desirable than a, 
National Church. He was doubtless faithful to all the ideas 
of his childhood and youth when he laboured so incessantly 
for the recovery of the national idea, and it so happened that 
he was faithful also to the best interests of the Anglican 
Establishment. 

He has often been described as a ‘trimmer.’ The epithet so 
exactly describes the aspect, which a policy with the aim 
he kept steadily before him throughout his episcopate was 
certain to assume, that it is not wonderful it should be 
upplied to him. It was not just, and yet there are facts 
which seem to sustain it. The opening act of his public 
life, for example, was that memorable protest against Tract 
XC. already referred to; while one of his latest, as we are told, 
was to recommend for other preferment the clergyman who, 
perhaps more than any other, has sought to make the theory 
of that tract a living reality, and who has been conspicuous 
as an example of the lawless audacity with which, in defiance 
of courts and statutes, he has persisted in an extravagance 
of Romish ceremonial. Yet there is no reason to suppose 
that the Primate had abandoned the views expressed in the 
Protest, or regarded Tractarianism, to say nothing of Ritualism, 
with more sympathy. What he had learned was that the 
Anglican party was too strong to be expelled from the Estab- 
lishment{without imperilling its existence. He was not less of 
a Protestant, but he had been forced to the conviction that the 
supremacy of Protestantism in the Anglican Church was not to 
be so easily secured as he might at first have believed. The: 
rumours that have been so industriously circulated as to his 
change of opinion relative to the Public Worship Regulation 
Act might have been treated with indifference but for the 
correspondence with Mr. Mackonochie, which is certainly 
little short of a direct confession of failure. If the Act was 
intended to do anything, it was to suppress the extravagances 
of ritual for which St. Alban’s has so long been notorious ; 
and, so far as the .action of the Court was concerned, it had 
answered its design. The ceremonial had been inhibited, 
and the celebrant condemned; it remained only that the 
penalty of the law should be inflicted on the recalcitrant 
priest who obstinately refused to take any heed to the law or 
its administrators. It was at this point that the Archbishop 
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interfered, in order to save the offender from the consequences 
of his own transgression. It seems at first sight as though 
the Primate shrank from the natural results of his own 
action in introducing the Public Worship Act. But it is 
pretty certain that the results were of a kind which he had 
never contemplated. He had not sufficiently taken into 
account the force of the strong conscientious convictions of 
those against whom the law was directed, and probably had 
calculated on the submission of the great majority. ‘That a 
rfew extreme men would secede must have seemed probable, and 
for this he was doubtless prepared ; but the attitude of obsti- 
nate passive resistance which Ritualists have taken, and in 
which they have been sustained by the sympathy of the High 
Church party in general, was a contingency which evidently 
was not foreseen, or the Act would not have been passed. 
Whether it ought to have been anticipated is another 
question which affects the sagacity of’ the Primate’s states- 
«  manship. He was certainly warned at the time, and it would 
have been better for his own reputation, and probably for the 
good of the Establishment as well, if he had paid more heed 
to the eloquent monitions of Mr. Gladstone—than whom the 
Anglican Church has no more loyal son and no wiser 
counsellor—than to the Protestant rhapsodies of the Prime 
Minister of the day. Mr. Disraeli and Sir William Harcourt, 
united as the champions of English Protestantism, presented 
a spectacle which would provoke laughter, were not the issues 
involved so serious. Still, it may be urged, in excuse for the 
Primate, that these men were sagacious politicians, that if 
their zeal for Protestantism was somewhat questionable, their 
—— care for their own reputation was beyond the possibility of 
suspicion, and that it might, therefore, be assumed that the 
policy recommended by them would at least be popular and 
successful.‘ If an Archbishop was to listen to counsels of 
expediency, there were none who seemed more able to play for 
him the part of Achitophel. How was it, then, they were 
mistaken? Surely because they were politicians, who knew 
nothing of the strength of faith, and were utterly unable to 
estimate the spiritual forces against which they had to con- 
tend. The position of the Ritualist clergy, indeed, is so 
inconsistent and indefensible that it might have seemed in- 
credible that any rational men could attempt to hold it; and 
still more that in their struggle they should obtain so large 
an amount of sympathy, even from those who detest both , 
~ their principles and practices. To repudiate the control of 
the nation in the National Church; to accept the interference [| 
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of the State when it has privileges to bestow, and scorn it 
whenever it has a discipline to exercise; to set up the autho- 
rity of conscience as a bar against the control of Parliament 
when it establishes a Court for the administration of law, and 
meekly to submit to that control when it appoints a Minister 
who has mitres and deaneries to bestow, is such flagrant in- 
consistency that even far-seeing men may plead some justifi- 
cation of their omission to take it into account in the formation 
of their policy. 

But even if they could have anticipated action so un- 
reasonable, they might have hoped that, at all events, it 
would have been so strongly reprobated by public opinion 
that the position must be speedily abandoned. Strange to 
say, it has not been so. Not only have High Churchmen 
rallied to the support of their friends, but even some Liberals of 
‘The Spectator’ type have contended strenuously on the same 
side. Recusants chose to be imprisoned rather than submit, 
and there are multitudes who are so moved by the spectacle of 
aman, and especially an earnest religious teacher, suffering 
for conscience’ sake, that they do not stop to inquire whether 
his martyrdom is the result of his own perversity or of the 
injustice of authority. Practically, Mr. Green’s imprisonment 


killed the Public Worship Act. It was to prevent the possi- 


bility of similar action in the case of Mr. Mackonochie that. 
the Primate addressed to him from the chamber of death 
that touching appeal which will long remain a memorial of 
the personal goodness and gentleness of the man, and of the 
miserable feebleness of the system of which he was the 
representative. When the softened feeling which at present 
affects all our judgments of the Primate’s action has passed 
away, his conduct in this matter may be more severely criti- 
cized than now. We only trust that the blame~vill always 
rest where it ought to be laid, not on the man, but on the hard 
necessities of his position. 

While the Archbishop seemed of late more cautious and, 
perhaps, more conciliatory towards Ritualists, this tended 
to increased severity of action in relation to the Rationalist 
school rather than to that conciliation which had been mani- 
fested towards extreme Anglicans.’ In early days he showed 
more of the Broad Church spirit, as was seen in his vote 
against the synodical condemnation of ‘Essays and Reviews,’ 
and in his sympathy with Dr. Colenso. The morning 
journal, which is understood to be the most authoritative 
exponent of clerical opinion, says— 
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_ He came to this important post (the Bishopric of London) just when 
the predicted reaction from Tractarianism began to show itself, first of all 
‘in the work of Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch, and secondly in ‘ Essays 
and Reviews.’ As a leading member of the Upper House of Convocation, 
Dr. Tait was called upon to take a prominent part in all the discussions 


to which these publications gave rise, and it would be useless to conceal - 


the fact that he exerted himself in favour of the writers to a degree which 
gave considerable offence to even very tolerant theologians. In June of 
the same year the Bishop of Oxford moved a resolution in favour of a 
synodical condemnation of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ which was carried by a 
large majority; but of the two dissentients the Bishop of London was one. 


A more ill-advised vote than that of the majority has 
seldom been given. It was needless, for no one would suspect 
that a bench of bishops would commit themselves to any 
theological novelties; and it was mischievous, as giving the 
book thus solemnly condemned a factitious importance and 
notoriety which otherwise it would not have attained. That 
the Episcopal censure would conclude the controversy no 
sane man could believe. What bishops have to do with 
heretical books, at all events in a Protestant country, is to 
answer rather than to stigmatize them; for if they can do 
the first the second is not necessary, and if they cannot it 
has no weight. So Dr. Tait saw, and acted accordingly, 
and his wisdom has been justified by the event. The vote 
‘of Convocation sold the book instead of killing the heresy. 
In late years Dr. Tait had the satisfaction of having as one 
of his suffragans one of the celebrated septem contra Christum, 
who, under the genial influences of the Episcopal bench, 
seems to be rapidly developing into a mild type of High 
Church bishop, who, so far from indulging in heresy, recently 
delighted his High Church vicars by an elaborate argument 
in favour of the law so dear to High Church minds, for- 
bidding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. A still more 
flagrant offender amongst the seven, and one who has 
given no signs of penitence, has more recently been ap- 
pointed to the headship of an Oxford College. Dr. Tait’s 
vote, the wisdom of which has been so strikingly vindicated, 
was not to be explained by his theological sympathies with 
Rationalism, but by his broad and tolerant spirit, which 
not only resented such a mode of action, but disposed him 
to take a more charitable view of the teachings which had 
thrown so many of his Episcopal colleagues into a panic. 

His own position was clearly defined in his charges of 1876 
and 1879. With a rationalized Church, out of which the 
supernatural element has been extruded, he has no sympathy. 

To give up the incarnation and the resurrection is to reduce 
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Christianity to a cold and powerless deism, and in both these 
addresses he employs all the power of his reasoning to expose 
the danger of such an attempt. Speaking in the first of 
them, in relation to those who admire everything in Christi- 
anity except its supernatural element, he says— 


If Christianity could only be relieved of this element—that is, if it 
ceased to be Christianity—they would be glad to adopt it; for without 
the supernatural element it ceases to be Christianity. Christ died that 
He might rise again. The resurrection of Christ was the greatest of all 
miracles. On this the whole of Christianity turns. To attempt, there- 
fore, to present the world with a Christianity devoid of the supernatural 
elements leads to a contradiction in terms. 


" It is necessary to cite such a distinct utterance as this, 
because of the desire on the part of some to fix on certain 
liberal expressions of Dr. Tait’s as though they indicated the 
absence of any decided theological convictions, and, indeed, a 
contempt for dogma altogether. There could be no greater 
mistake. He was broad, but his breadth was in sympathy 
more than in opinion. He endeavoured to be just and even 
generous to opponents, but it may be doubted whether he 
always understood their actual position, and it is certain 
that his liberality to them was not the result of secret 
sympathy with their views. His charity was of the truest 
kind—a quality of the heart, a manifestation of broad 
sympathies not of lax opinions. In his last charge he 
returned to the subject, and dealt with it even more fully. 
Clearly his conceptions of the seriousness of the conflict had 
deepened in the interval, and he insists even more strongly 
than before upon the necessity of a distinct testimony on 
these cardinal verities. He does it, however, with the same 
perfect self-possession, the same freedom from exaggeration 
and fear, the same anxious care to discern the good and 
strong points in the system which he was opposing, that were 
always so conspicuous in all his controversial utterances. 
He would have been the last unnecessarily to narrow the 
limits of comprehension in the Anglican Church; but he left 
no doubt as to his conviction that in a Christian Church there 
could be no place for those who, by denying the resurrection 
of the Lord, practically denied Christianity itself. 

The action of the Primate towards Nonconformists was 
dictated by no vain dream that they might be included 
within the Establishment, but rather by an earnest endeavour 
to make the pressure of the Establishment so inoffensive that 
their position outside might be as tolerable as the nature of 
the circumstances would allow. The Bishop of Liverpool 
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tells Nonconformists that though the Establishment should 
be destroyed, the social barriers which divide Churchmen and 
Nonconformists would remain, and would probably be guarded 
with more vigilance and severity than ever. The Primate, on 
the contrary, did his utmost to remove just causes of grievance, 
and to bridge over the social chasm which divides our religious 
communities. To close it up or to get rid of its unpleasant 
influences was a task beyond his power, but he established 
better relations between Lambeth Palace and the Nonconfor- 
mists than have existed for generations. ‘This was all the 
more honourable because no man was more decidedly opposed 
to the Nonconformist contention, or less inclined to recognize 
the justice of the demands for religious equality. It would 
seem, from some of his utterances, as though he entertained 
the hope that the Anglican Church might become the centre of 
a group of Protestant churches in this country, itself enjoying 
the distinction of the State Church and the primacy which that 
would confer. But even that dream appears to have faded 
away in his last years, and all that he desiderates in his last 
charge is the establishment of friendly relations on the basis 
of mutual respect for recognized conscientious differences. 
More noble, catholic utterances have seldom fallen from the 
mouth of an Archbishop than those in which on that occasion 
he urged on his clergy the necessity of a tolerant Christian 
spirit in their dealings with Dissent. 

Here, too, as in his opposition to the ‘ Catholic’ party, the 
ardour of the Archbishop led him to commit some mistakes. 
One of the most serious was his unexpected patronage of the 
Church Defence Association. It might have been thought 
that he was the man to see that, if the Church was not its own 
defender, no society that could be established could avail to 
defend it. Dissenters, indeed, had no ground of complaint of 
his action in this matter. It was a confession of weakness 
which they might rather welcome, and a challenge to a con- 
‘troversy from which, certainly, they were not disposed to 
shrink. The only gainers by His Grace’s movement were the 


few noisy champions who are the self-constituted and profes- | 


sional defenders of the Establishment. Sagacious men could 
not but feel that if the time had arrived when the bishops, with 
the Primate at their head, felt that their great institutions 
throughout the country were not sufficiently strong bulwarks, 
and that they must themselves come into the conflict and 
place themselves at the head of an irregular force, as the 
only hope of saving the Establishment, its days were num- 
bered, and the end was not far distant. 
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A more unfortunate error was committed by him at his 
last Diocesan Conference, when he endeavoured to fasten 
upon Nonconformists the odium of having a system of patron- 
age among themselves. ‘This was his language: 


A real distinction might be drawn between the sale of advowsons and 
the sale of next presentations. The sale of the former was often spoken 
of by Nonconformists as an awful blot on the Church; but he could not 
distinguish its principle from the purchase of a share in a chapel, which 
in Wales was thought to be a justifiable and a very profitable way of in- 
vesting money. If aman bought a chapel and placed in it a person in 
whom he was interested, that was not distinguishable in principle from 
the sale of an advowson, and therefore the Church was not to be con- 
demned for having failed to get rid of patronage.* 


The logic here is as weak as the statements are unfounded. 
Granting all that the Primate asserted, there is no parallel 
between the man who gives his friend the use of a building 
and the patron who appoints his nominee to the cure of souls. 
But the allegations on which this attempted parallel is based 
have been contradicted on authority which can only be met 
by a wide array of facts. Had they been true the Primate 
would have had to prove that traffickers in chapel shares had 
the sanction of any of the Dissenting communities with which 
they were connected for their proceedings. There is, however, 
no foundation for the allegations. Our Welsh friends must 
have been extremely entertained when they heard of the profit- 
able investments in chapel-building shares which are to be 
had in their country. It is to be regretted that the Primate 
stooped to employ such a weapon. It is still more to. be 
deplored that he did not, before committing himself to such 
assertions, test the accuracy of his information. Probably it 
was one of the unhappy results of association with Church 
defenders that he was led to adopt one of those sensational 
stories which are their stock-in-trade. 

But no mistakes of this kind could obliterate the recollec- 
tion of the service which the Primate rendered to the cause 
of religious liberty, greatly to the annoyance of numbers of 
his own clergy, and at the risk of serious misconstruction. 
He used isis influence to liberalize the universities ; he pre- 
vented the struggle about the Irish Church from becoming a 
fierce conflict between the Established Church and the newly 
enfranchised democracy, led by the greatest statesman of the 
age, and flushed with a sense of power and victory which might 
easily have been roused to passion; he promoted a settlement 
of the vexed questions determined by the Burials Bill. It 


* ¢The Guardian,’ July 5, 1882. 
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may be said, that whatever benefits Dissenters have derived 
from any of these measures, the Establishment has gained 
at least as much by its increased security; but this, if true, 
enhances instead of diminishes the credit due to the Arch- 
bishop. If he had listened to the fiery counsellors around 
he would have taken the ‘ non-possumus’ attitude and braved 
the consequences. Let any one endeavour to realize what 
would have happened had he pursued this course on the second 
reading of the Bill for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. It is possible, perhaps probable, that the Bill 
would have been rejected, in which case an appeal would have 
been made to the country, and the whole force of Liberalism 
engaged in a resolute struggle to humble the clergy. The 
fate of the English Church would have been identified with 
that of the Irish Establishment, and it would have been 
fortunate for the bishops if the worst consequence which 
ensued had been their own expulsion from the House of 
Lords. From a blundering policy, which must have been 
disastrous in its result, they were saved, both on this occasion 
and on that of the Burials Bill, by the sound judgment of the 
Primate, who had the sagacity to perceive that heroic resist- 
ance would be a policy of madness, and, what was equally 
important under the circumstances, had the courage to act 
up to his convictions. 

Of course Dr. Tait laid himself open to those unsparing 
attacks by which some of the clergy and the Church journals 
have enabled us to understand how possible it is to combine 
a profound belief in Episcopal authority with the most dis- 
respectful and even contemptuous action towards those by 
whom it is wielded. The severest critics of bishops of late 
have not been found among Nonconformists, but among their 
own clergy. But perhaps no one has suffered, and certainly 
none more unjustly than the late Archbishop. The attacks 
upon him—as, for example, in relation to his alleged Presby- 
terian baptism—have sometimes passed the bounds of decency. 
Even in a grave historical work, which is presumably intended 
to be permanent (Blunt’s ‘ History of the Reformation’), the 
High Church author cannot refrain from introducing a wanton 
and insulting sneer at his spiritual chief: ‘Happily for the 
Reformation,’ he says, ‘Archbishop Cranmer was not a 
Presbyterian by birth and country, and so was not distinctly 
a foe to the Church of England as some of her later rulers 
have been.’ Of course the presence of party spirit so bitter 
as this goes far to destroy the value of the history; but it is 
only as evidence of the animus against the Archbishop that it 
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is quoted here. With the Church of England, as understood. 
by Mr. Blunt, who regards some of its noblest sons, from 
Wycliffe downwards, as an ‘ Anti-Church party,’ Tait had no 
sympathy. He was not a Laud ; but while Laud succeeded in. 
bringing himself and his master to the scaffold, and de- 
stroying the institution -itself, his successor was able in a. 
period of critical difficulty to save it from the danger with 
which it was threatened. Some later. historian of more 
impartial temper will probably write of this time. ‘ Happily. 
for the Established Church there was at its head, at the 
commencement of the democratic: period, a man who had 
understanding of the signs of the times, and who perceived 
that its privileges could only be continued so long as it was 
able to maintain a popularity based on evidences of its 
efficiency and moderation. Opposed by those who understood 
as little of him as of the real spirit of the people, and vainly 
dreamed of medieval clericalism in a nineteenth century 
democracy, trained in Protestant traditions, and throbbing 
with an ardent love of freedom, he steadily maintained his 
own position, and took his own course, and by his judicious 
action secured for the Establishment an extended lease of 
life. Presbyterian though he was in origin and early 
education, and utterly averse to the exalted notions of the 
Church authority and Episcopal right, so dear to the medieval 
school, the Anglican Church had no more loyal son, and 
certainly no abler ruler in the century to which he belonged.’ 
Dr. Tait has been called the Archbishop of the laity, and 
in some senses no epithet could be more true or more 
complimentary. If it be intended to suggest that he was 
indifferent or unfair to his clergy, nothing could be more 
unjust and ungenerous. But, if the meaning be that he 
recognized the folly of the idea that the Church can be 
made a clerical preserve, it is perfectly true. Perhaps 
another eminent divine, who has recently gone to his rest, and 
who exercised immense influence, though he did not wear a 
mitre, might be regarded as sustaining the opposite character, 
as being the Archbishop of the clergy—Dr. Pusey. If the 
Primate were to be compared with him, the ‘Catholic’ 
party would probably give the palm to the untitled Pro- © 
fessor of Hebrew. Dr. Tait did not found any school of 
thought, nor was he known for his mastery of the subtleties 
of theology. He did not aspire to be a great ecclesiastic, nor 
had he the reputation of a casuist. He was a Protestant, and 
did not crave for sacerdotal distinctions of any kind. But in 
a. just conception of the wants of the country and the age, in 
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largeness of heart and statesmanlike sagacity, and, in short, 
in all the qualities which would fit an English Churchman to 
do the work of this nineteenth century, he was as much 
superior to Dr. Pusey as he was inferior to him in those 
which are necessary in a clerical leader. These two men 
were representatives of powerful forces which are struggling 
within the Establishment, and the Church will be fortunate 
indeed if it can secure another prelate who can handle them 
as judiciously as the Primate who has just been laid to rest in 
the quiet churchyard of Addington. He was not able, indeed, 
to subdue the spirit of anarchy which is abroad, and his 
letter to Mr. Mackonochie was a probably unconscious con- 
fession of defeat, which however is not less crushing and com- 

lete because he may not have seen its full consequences. 

ut he brought to the task the loyal service of a true and 
kindly heart, and of a clear and sagacious intellect. 

This paper has dealt principally with his mode of govern- 
ing the Church, but he brought it as much strength by his 
personal devotion and labour. Everywhere he was a worker. 
Rugby, Carlisle, London, Lambeth, and Canterbury—all have 
pleasant memories of his labours as a Christian man, as well 
as of his conduct as an official. The whole metropolis felt the 
impression of his conduct during the cholera visitation, and 
in originating the Bishop of London’s Fund he gave a 
stimulus to Church extension not only in his own, but in all 


our religious communities. If his policy did not give peace to - 


the Church, it was because circumstances were against him. 
It is much, however, to be able to say, what even his enemies 
would not deny, that in the course of his anxious administra- 
tion there is no evidence that he ever yielded to despondency 
on the one hand, or to passion on the other; and, still more, 
that no one could harbour the suspicion that he was malignant 
to an opponent or untrue to his own convictions. He failed 
to accomplish the impossible. He could nct reconcile a fresh 
and vigorous life to the restraints which law must maintain in 
a National Church. That any one will succced better is not 
to be hoped. He has left behind him the memory of a true 
and good man, who strenuously sought to do his duty, and 
whose personal character and bearing commanded the respect 
even of those who differed from his policy, or rebelled against 
the authority with which the law had invested him. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. 
By M. Cretenton, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Two Vols. Longmans and Co. 


Mr. Creighton has made a real contribution to history. His work is the 
result of many years of patient labour; and it shows not only a grasp of 
the whole subject, but a quick instinct for character. He penetrates to 
motives, and sheds new light on many great transactions. Sometimes 
the important bearing of a minor event on the broad current of history is 
ably indicated, and the axiom that nothing is unimportant to the historian 
is anew vindicated. Moreover, he has shown the greatest skill in keeping 
his proper theme from getting entangled and absorbed in the mazes of 
general history, and in this has shown his mastery as much as in aught 
else. He is always clear and attractive in style, if seldom brilliant; he 
does not aim at eloquence, but attains a quiet strength and firmness which 
at no point fail him. He does not rise to great heights; the glowing and 
picturesque episodes, which have been turned to such good account by 
writers like Dean Stanley, he does not affect ; but he is at once more philo- 
sophical and more apt at tracing out remote relations than that class of 
writers generally are. Proportion is thus more studied, and has been 
effectively secured. The skill shown in this respect can be realized only 
when the wide scope of the volumes has been taken into account: ‘I have 
taken the history of the Papacy as the central point for my investigations,’ 
says Mr. Creighton, ‘ because it gives the largest opportunity for a survey 
of European affairs as a whole. I have not begun with the actual crisis 
itself, but have gone back to trace the gradual formation of opinions which 
were long simmering below the surface before they ound actual expres- 
sion.’ Mr. Creighton’s great praise is that, whilsi he has written well, it 
has not been by isolating one event at the expense of others; he has not 
thrown one character into the shade merely to get a good light on 
another; and has shown a lofty impartiality and disinterestedness only 
too rare in ecclesiastical history. ‘We speak loosely of the Reformation,’ 
he says, ‘as though it were a definite event; we ought rather to regard 
the fall of the Papal autocracy as the result of a number of political causes 
which slowly gathered strength.’ The whole work is a faithful commen- 
tary and illustration of this text. 

Not that Mr. Creighton does not paint clear and admirable portraits. 
The sketches of the great Gregory and of Boniface IX. will suffice to show 
the reader in the outset that he is in the proper hands. But wise comment 
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and the power of indicating results are also seen, and happily give effect 
to the other elements. How apt is this remark: ‘ Boniface’s failure 
showed that, with the destruction of the Empire, the Papacy had fallen 
likewise. Both continued to exist in name, and set forth their old pre- 
tensions ; but the Empire, in its-old aspect of head of Christendom, had 
become a name of the past or a dream of the future since the failure of 
Frederic the Second. The failure of Boniface showed that the same fate 
had overtaken the Papacy likewise. The suddenness and abruptness of 
the calamity which befell Boniface impresses this indelibly on the minds 
of men. The Papacy had first shown its power by a great dramatic act; its 
decline was manifested in the same way.’ The contests of the popes through- 
out the great schism, and the manner in which their differences played 
into the hands of political parties, are exhibited with clearness and that 
sobriety and sense of reality which are of so much value in history. In 
some aspects the great schism was deeply to be deplored, but it accele- 
rated the progress of events. The existence of two papal courts doubled 
papal taxation, and produced a deep-seated feeling of the need for some 
readjustment in the relations of the Papacy towards national churches, a 
point which has received close study and happy illustration from Mr. 
Creighton. The wild career of Urban VI. and its chief results are made 
very clear to us, and the transforming effects of changed circumstances 
both on him and his rival are indicated with true power. Wicklif’s posi- 
tion, as it gradually became clearer and clearer, is described with vigour, 
aid having been derived from all the later sources, the labours of Lechler 
not excepted. The reason why Wicklif’s doctrines failed so long of wide 
practical effect is traced to his own character, which was that of a scholar 
and abstract thinker rather than of an actor. With all his earnestness, he 
had not himself the art of influencing great masses, though his ‘ poor 
priésts’ did much to make up for this. ‘It is difficult to reduce into a 
system the multitudinous utterances of one who was at once a profound 
theologian, a publicist, and a popular preacher. In matters of ecclesias- 
tical polity, as in political speculations, Wicklif laid down a basis which 
was too abstract and too ideal to admit of application to actual affairs.’ 
The story 6f Huss and the, Hussites is also told with spirit, and the general 
effect of Bohemian influence well indicated. We wish we had the space 
to dwell on the sections dealing with such great movements as that of 
the ‘Brethren of the Common Lot, whose history was recently so well 
- set forth by Mr. Kettlewell, and whose effects in the direction of forward- 
ing the Reformation are undoubted. 

The possibilities that lay before the Papacy, even after it had been 
exposed to great perils—a long-sustained schism, the attacks of men like 
Occam, Wicklif, Huss, and the rest, not to mention the self-interested 
opposition of aggressive kings and princes—is amply attested hy the suc- 
cess of Martin V. to consolidate and establish its influence. Martin was 
no genius either in learning or in diplomacy. He was commonplace, and 
was guided by commonplace motives; but he was cautious, had great 
good sense, reticence, and self-command. He clearly saw what he aimed 
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at, and pursued it with resolution and forethought and complete self- 
restraint. He did not a little to defer the Reformation, and made it more 
difficult when it didcome. His policy was quietly conservative, and therein 
lay its power; if he had yielded to the demand for reform, he would only 
have opened the sluice-gates to the stream, which must have floated him 
farther than he could have thought safe. Eugenius IV., who followed, 
was merely weak and obstinate, and undid all the work of his predecessor. 
In the indication of land-marks in this manner Mr. Creighton shows his 
special gift. He has travelled over a wide area, not failing to take advan- 
tage of all its eminences for an extensive survey, but never allowing him- 
_ self to be led aside by distant and tempting prospects. He has thus made 
a worthy contribution to philosophical history, and his book must ere long 
be found a necessity in every library of mark. These two volumes carry 
the narrative down to the death of Pius II., and the author purposes, if 
opportunity should be given him, to continue the survey in succeeding 
volumes down to the dissolution of the Council of Trent. 


The History of the Pacific States of North America. Vol. I. 
By H. H. Bancrorr. Triibner and Co. 


This is the first volume of the first division of a gigantic work which is 
designed to complete the author’s ‘ History of the Native Races of the 
Pacific States’ by the history of these States since the arrival of the 
European. Of the scale on which it is planned it may suffice to say that 
the present goodly volume will be followed in due course by other twenty- 
four, and that the list of authors consulted for this first portion—the 
history of the Central American States—alone fills nearly fifty closely . 
printed pages. The materials have been drawn not from printed narra- 
tives only but from rare MSS. and documents in the archives of the little 
republics of Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala, &c.; and the beginnings of 
their history, while the fate of the Indian tribes is still hanging in the 
balance, will be treated at ampler length than the later period, when his- 
tory for a long time presents little more than a monotonous succession of 
Spanish governors. The story is one of horrible fascination. Never 
perhaps in the annals of the world were dauntless valour and heroic 
endurance of all manners of privations combined with greater callousness 
of conscience, and inspired (save in the case of a very few like Cortes, or 
Vasco Nunez, or Balboa) by meaner motives than with these early Con- 
questadores. Victory, it is true, over naked Indians was easily achieved 
in the open field, and the rewards of victory were by no means slight; 
though the gold, which was the principal object of their search, seemed 
ever and again to elude their grasp. But the long marches and the weary 
bivouacs in pestilential swamps and tropical forests, where the ragged, 
ill-provided strangers might die of hunger amidst a deceptively luxuriant 
vegetation, and the fear that their own countrymen, as often happened, 
might turn against them at the bidding of some rival leader newly come 
from Spain to supplant his predecessor, must have tried even these men 
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of iron to the uttermost. Mr. Bancroft’s style is occasionally more inflated 
than’ beseems the sober Muse of History. ‘Old Man Pedrarias’—as in 


one place he describes the relentless enemy of Vasco Nunez—reminds us . 


not a little of Bret Harte. The sail descried by Nicuesa and his com- 
pany when in the last extremity of hunger is 


‘ Like a ray shot from the Redeemer’s throne,’ 


and so on. But these are trifling blemishes after all in a work to which 
we can turn again and again with an interest which is not easily ex- 
tinguished. 


Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. Taken from Original 
Sources. By Joun Asutoy, Author of ‘ Chap-Books 
of the Eighteenth Century.’ Two Vols. With Eighty- 
four Illustrations by the Author from Contemporary 
Prints. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Ashton, who had already given us proof of his capacity for patient 
inquiry in his ‘ Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century,’ has now pro- 
vided us with a new reason for being grateful to him. The reign of 
Queen -Anne has occupied many pens, that of Thackeray among the 
rest; but it has been reserved for Mr. Ashton to perform for it a special 
service. The social life of a period is, s0 to say, the soul of its history ; 
but historians have too often neglected it for merely outside attractions. 
To Carlyle and Macaulay in great degree it is due that historians 
now do find some inducements to linger on other phenomena than 
the moving ‘accidents by flood and field,’ court and court intrigues, 
diplomatic dodges, military pageant and bloody battle. Heine, when- 
ever he heard of any great movement, wished to have some intelli- 
gence of the woman who lay in obscurity, as the chief cause or 
inspirer of it: and he had some reason. So, if we are to understand 
history, we must try to look behind into obscure and out-of-the-way 
corners in social life. Mr. Ashton has essentially helped us to do this 
with regard to a most important period in the literary and poetical life 
of England. He has neglected no resource. His reading must have 
been immense, not only in old newspapers and state records, but in 
diaries, &c. He writes well, with great clearness, and introduces his 
quaint excerpts neatly. He makes no higher claim for his work 
than that it is a careful and conscientious compilation; but it is much 
more than that. It is a reconstruction. The whole period lives before 
us, passes in panoramic procession, so to speak, with its tattered, quaint, 
ill-assorted, as well as its stately, courtly figures; as in life, all is mixed, 
and the one group is shaded and relieved by the other. We are surprised 
to find that in some respects our forefathers were so ignorant, in others 
that they were so far advanced, or else that we have made s0 little 
progress since then; and the final reflection is that, after all, in spite of 
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fashion and circumstance, man remains in reality much the same. Women 
were vain then, and men were self-indulgent. Dress was expensive; and 
the higher classes were fain to exhibit themselves well attired, and other 
things were made to fit. Gambling, lotteries, snuff-taking, pet-keeping, 
and the indulgence in many servants are all set before us, no less than 
the condition of the roads, the pest of thieves and highwaymen; and as 
we read we reflect, with the old divine, ‘all things are set over against 
each other, and there is nothing single or separate.’ ‘The quantity of 
servants, says Mr. Ashton, ‘in vogue at that time, especially of male 
servants, seems to me to be excessive ; but when we look how useful they 
were, apart from their menial duties, as guards and assistants when the 
carriage struck in a deep rut when travelling, and remember that the 
old feudal system of having retainers about one for show was then only 
moribund (it is not yet dead), their number is accounted for.’ They were 
in too many things the apes of their masters, and copied their faults rather 
than their virtues, as Swift’s account of them imhis ‘ Directions to Servants,’ 
after making all deductions, too clearly shows. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters is that on the ‘ Superstitions’ of the time, and next to that 
those on ‘ Tobacco,’ ‘ Clubs,’ and ‘Fairs.’ There is also much to surprise 
one in the account of ‘ Religion,’ and. not a little to entertain as well as 
inform one in ‘Spas and Bathing.’ ‘Science,’ ‘ Literature and the Press,’ 
have their quota of quaint, amusing record, and there is not a little that 
social reformers will still read with profit on ‘Crimes, Prisons, and 
Prisoners.’ The volume, in short, is a repository of faithful reports, gathered 
by a reliable authority, whose power of generalizing and inference are 
equal to relating what might often seem dissociated; and so, while being 
‘ amused in reading, we may, if we will, carry away the very form and 
pressure of the time. The numerous cuts do much to aid to this. 


Conversations and Journals in Egypt and Malta. By the Late 
Nassau W. Senror, Master in Chancery, &c. Edited by 
his Daughter, M.C. M. Smreson. Two Vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) 


Mrs. Simpson has chosen an excellent moment for the publication of 
the Egyptian portion of her father’s note-books. But for the present 
interest in everything concerning Egypt, the ‘Conversations’ would 
hardly attract much attention ; as it is, however, they deal with the ques- 
tion of the day, and their record of the sayings of the prominent actors 

_in Egyptian politics thirty years ago bears an intimate relation with what 
we are all thinking about justnow. Mr. Nassau Senior’s knack of retain- 
ing a conversation in his memory and reporting it almost verbatim, has 
often been tested and found trustworthy. We may accept the many and 
lengthy talks he had in Cairo in 1855 almost as unhesitatingly as if we 
had heard the speakers themselves; and may take the picture then given 
of public opinion in Egypt at that time as an accurate and honest account 

of what the principal politicians of the day thought—or at least said they 
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thought. Mr. Senior did not, however, penetrate beyond the European 
and official cliques, and we must therefore reserve to ourselves the right 
of believing that there was a good deal more, and a good deal that was 
contradictory to his friends’ views, to be said on Egyptian politics if the 
native opinion had been consulted. Mr. Senior’s acquaintance take the 
well-known and prejudiced views of the European colony, who have 
always tried to govern Egypt for their own advantage and with the least 
possible consideration for the native population. It is true he is anxious 
to ascertain statistics of taxation and the general condition of the 
fellaheen; but he goes the wrong way to work, as any one unacquainted 
with the language would do, and tries to get the oppressors to draw up 
for him their own indictment—with of course no practical result. Allow- 
ing for this onesidedness, and taking it only as the expression of a prejudiced 
and interested colony, Mr. Senior’s journal and conversations must be 
granted to be of considerable interest. After all, this prejudiced European 
colony has ruled Egypt for a good many years, and is likely to do so—we 
hope on avery different principle—for some years to come; and the opinions 
of the leading actors in the series of events and tendencies which trans- 
formed Egypt from an improved Turkish province into a fictitious French 
department, must possess a genuine interest to students of political 
history. Mr. Senior went to Egypt at a critical moment. Abbas Pasha, 
the protégé of England, and an unmitigated ruffian, was dead, murdered by 
his slaves, though how Mr. Senior could not discover from the half-dozen 
mutually contradictory statements made to him with great positiveness 
and on the most unquestionable authority by half a dozen ‘ people who 
knew.’ Said Pasha succeeded, and his rule was the beginning of that 
leaning to France which has characterized the Egyptian policy for the 
last thirty years, and which has been so treacherously rewarded. Said 
really was an improvement upon Abbas, though it may be doubted whether 
Oriental barbarism was not better in the long run for Egypt than Gallic 
varnish. It is, however, amusing to contrast the different opinions concern- 
ing the Viceroy collected by Mr. Senior’s industrious cross-examination. 
When he talks to Frenchmen, like De Lesseps, who was then in Egypt 
negotiating his Suez Canal, and is a chief speaker in the ‘ Conversations,’ 
or like Linant and Mougil, the French engineers, he can learn nothing 
but good of Said—he is eyerything that is amiable and accomplished 
and intelligent and public-spirited. ‘His great objects,’ says M. de 
Lesseps, ‘are first to promote the welfare of the Egyptian people, and 
next that of the Turkish Empire. ‘“ My predecessors,” he said to me, 
“have done nothing but milk the cow; I shall try to feed her.” It is not 
as @ Mussulman but as a Turk that he sympathizes with Turkey. The 
rulers of Egypt are Turks. The Fellahs are excluded from all posts of 
power and of confidence. . . . Mehemet Ali’s feelings were the same. 
He wished to keep Egypt for himself and for his family, but as a part of 
the Ottoman Empire.’ But when Mr. Senior turned to an Englishman 
like Consul Walne or the renegade Abdallah Bey, he found the amiable 
Said, the loyal servant of the Porte, quite another person. He is 
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popular only ‘ with the Frenchmen who have got hold of him. He has 
increased the taxes and reduced the expenditure, both of them unpopular 
acts. People begin to regret Abbas Pasha.’ ‘The truth is that Said is 
rash and flighty and conceited, and is spoilt by the flattery of the 
foreigners who surround him. They tell him, and he believes them, that 
he is an universal genius. He undoes everything, does very little, and, I 
fear, is preparing for us some great catastrophe.’ That is Mr. Walne’s 
view, despairing at all times. Then the Armenian Hekekyan—whom 
residents at Cairo knew as the most imaginative of romancers, and in 
whose stories it is unwise to put a grain of faith—comes forward with 
his character-drawing. There is not much to choose between the two 
viceroys, according to Hekekyan. Abbas turned him out of office, and 
Said did not take him back. It is really chiefly a matter of hobbies. 
Said ‘is intent on making an army, instead of erecting palaces. He 
likes foreigners, Abbas liked Turks; but there the principal distinctions 
end.’ And afterwards Walne and Ayrton and others ply Mr. Senior with 
narratives of Said’s cruelty and injustice. This is a fair example of the 
bewildering discrepancies between the various views put forward in the 
book. It is well to know what different opinions were held, even at the 
cost of being puzzled as to which is the true one; but the chief moral to 
be drawn from the diversity of views is the vicious tendency thus exhi- 
bited by English and French officials, who persistently sacrificed truth to 
party,‘and, in their constant endeavours to checkmate each other, worked 
incalculable mischief to Egypt. As soon as we know whether the 
speaker reported by Mr. Senior is an Englishman or a Frenchman we 
know exactly what he will say on all the various counts of the Egyptian 
case. Such effacement of individuality means sheer dishonesty. The 
reader will find much that is politically interesting in these volumes. 
The relations of the Turkish Viceroy to the Porte has been referred to; 
the criticisms of the English policy in 1840 will be read with approval by 
those who believed in Mohammed Ali; and there is truth as well as 
exaggeration in M. de Lesseps’ panegyric of the founder of the modern 
Egyptian kingdom (whom, indeed, the inventor of the Suez Canal claims 
as a family protégé when he mentions that it was his own father who 
first discovered the talents of Mohammed Ali): ‘ When, in opposition to 
England, Mehemet Ali became Pasha, the canals on which the existence 
of Egypt depends were going fast to ruin. The country was unsafe; the 
population was diminishing; all was misery and ignorance. He restored 
the canals, he fortified the country, he increased its population and its 
wealth, he made it safe, he made it powerful; and if England, partly 
deceived by Russia and partly in pursuance of the old jealousy of France, 
had not interfered, he would have made it still more powerful. He raised 
it from being one of the lowest to be one of the first Mussulman countries 
in the world, the only one in which wealth, knowledge, and education 
are advancing. Napoleon always boasted that he went with his age. 
Mehemet Ali went far beyond it.’ 

There is a good deal besides its political interest in Mr. Senior’s journal. 
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The picturesque is indeed wholly absent. There is scarcely one good 
description of a view or a monument or of anybody’s personal appearance. 
Butif any one cares for examples of Egyptian misgovernment, of the 
traditional bricks without straw, of European favouritism and extortion, 
and all the ills that the unfortunate people of Egypt are heirs to, there are 
plenty to be read in Mr. Senior’s journal. And though, of course, there 
is little at first hand concerning the Mohammedan population—with 
whom the writer never came in contact—we may gain a side look now 


_ and then into Eastern society, as when we read of the habit of giving 


the children of one wife to be brought up—or rather to be allowed to 
die of neglect—by another wife; or of Tahir Pasha’s 280 children ; or 
this account of M. Bonfort’s child-nurse, a girlof fourteen: ‘ “I took her,” 
said M. Bonfort, “into my house a widow. The husband was a soldier, 
and had sailed with the Turkish contingent to Constantinople, leaving 
her the mother of an infant; and was supposed to be dead. When she 
came into my family her infant was left with her aunt, and died. A few 
months ago her husband returned, found his child dead, and his wife in 
my service, and came to my house in great wrath to claim her. She was 
exceedingly frightened, clung to me for protection, and implored to he 
allowed to remain with us. The husband said he could not do without a 
wife, that she had cost him in dower and clothes four guineas and a half, 
and that he must have her back. ‘She has cost you,’ I said, ‘four 
guineas anda half. If I give you five guineas will you divorce her ?’ 
‘With the utmost pleasure,’ he answered. SoI sent for witnesses; he 
repeated in their presence the formal words, ‘I divorce thee once, I 
divorce thee twice, I divorce thee thrice,’ and she has remained with me 
ever since. But she is still so young that I am forced to keep a woman 
to look after her.” Senior: “If she was a mother two years ago, when 
was she married?” Bonfort: ‘‘ When she was between ten and eleven. 
That is a common age; my wife married late—she was fifteen.”’’ 

There are many anecdotes like this which throw a curious light on 
Oriental customs and modes of life; and the sense of reality given by 
Mr. Senior’s talent for reporting adds greatly to the attraction of these 
revelations. All who are interested in Egypt will value these ‘Conversa- 
tions’ very highly. 


Landmarks of the Christian Centuries. By Ricuarp Heara. 
Author of ‘Edgar Quinet.’ Religious Tract Society. 


Mr. Heath here presents us with outlines of Christian history on a 
new plan. Its speciality is that, without sacrificing unity or expanding 
unduly, he connects the general history of the time with some one great. 
event, such as the fall of Jerusalem, the foundation of Mohammedanism, 
the Crusaders, the introduction of Christianity into Ireland and Scotland, 
the career of John Knox, and so on. He commands the subject suffi- 
ciently to write with great conciseness, and yet without the dryness that 
is inseparable from this form of epitomizing, unless the writer is possessed 
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of some imagination and instinct for style. That Mr. Heath possesses 
these qualities in considerable degree was made apparent in his former 
book; and they are so conspicuous in the present volume that we regard 
it as a worthy successor to those of the same character which the Reli- 
gious Tract Society has already published. We should not omit to add 
that the book is fairly well illustrated, and is got up in a very tasteful 
manner. 


History of the Christian Church. By Pumie Scuarr. A New 
Edition thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Vol. I. 
Apostolic Christianity. A.D. 1-100. New York : Charles 
Scribner and Sons. 


Dr. Schaff undertakes enterprizes any one of which would suffice for 
half a lifetime. His literary energy is untiring, his industry unresting. 
He has no sooner completed his edition of Lange than he prepares a new 
edition of his Church History, nearly four times as ample as the first. In 
the first edition only 138 pages are given to the Apostolic Church; in 
this edition it occupies 850 pages; two new chapters on the Theology of 
the Apostolic Church and on the New Testament Scriptures, occupying 
nearly 300 pages, being added. A single section of a chapter on Jesus 
Christ occupying six pages has been expanded into a chapter of sixty-two 
pages. In this way the groundwork of the work has been greatly 
enlarged, and will require several volumes for its completion. Dr. Schaff 
has, of course, diligently studied the large contributions to the history of 
early Christianity which from all sides has been made since the publica- 
tion of his first edition in 1858. He is an eminently candid student, and 
is not ashamed to revise his judgments in the light of new evidence. 
Thus he now assigns the Apocalypse to the year 68 or 69 instead of the 
year 95 as before, and thinks that John may have referred to Nero under 
the symbol of the mark of the Beast. We can heartily commtnd Dr. 
Schaffs History as a clear and candid presentation of the knowledge 
concerning New Testament Christianity which modern scholarship has 
accumulated. If he has not for himself dug out the ore, he has done the 
almost equal service of minting it in an attractive form for common 
currency. 


The History of the Year. A Narrative of the Chief Events 
and Topics of Interest from October 1, 1881, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1882. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


This is a useful manual. After the manner of the ‘Times’ annual 
retrospect the editor narrates the history of what has occurred—first, a 
general history in sections, including three months each; then sections 
devoted to the Colonies and India. A valuable chapter gives account of 
the commercial and economic history of the year; then short summaries 
of events in foreign nations; and chapters follow devoted to science, 
NO. CLII. 12 
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literature, and art, music, religion, athletics, and fashions. The obituary 
chapter chronicles the notable personages who have died. The whole 
being completed by an appendix of valuable statistical information. It 
is carefully and impartially done. 


Oliver Cromwell. By Paxton Hoop, Author of ‘Romance of 
Biography,’ &c. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Oliver Gromwell: the Man and his Mission. By J. ALLANSON 
Proton. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The- Rev. Paxton Hood has produced an excellent work, and one which 
cannot in any sense be termed superfluous, even after the important 
researches of Carlyle, and other works upon the Great Protector. Not 
one of the least significant signs of the progress of liberal thought in our 
time is the fact that Cromwell is now being assigned his true position as 
aman andasaruler. At one time it was the fashion to describe him 
as though he were some demon let loose upon this planet; but this idea 
is exploded, and all the most careful and conscientious students of history 
now regard him as a brave, upright, and God-fearing man. All this we 
may admit without defending every separate action of his life. Cromwell 
was placed in a very peculiar position—one in which it was necessary to 
be stern and unbending if the liberties of the English people were to be 
preserved unimpaired. Considering the arduous and unexampled work he 
was called upon to perform, his errors are few and trivial in number—his 
services illustrious and deservedly immortal. Mr. Hood, in needlessly 
apologizing for the appearance of his own work, admits that far more 
eloquent pages have been written vindicating the Great Protector and 
his work; far more archeological pages, the result of painstaking 
researches into the unexplored recesses and hiding-places of old docu- 
ments. But we think he is right in his contention that his own biography 
is among the first attempts to set forth in a compendious manner, ac- 
cessible to any person not possessed of too much time for reading through 
many or large volumes, the Great Protector’s claims. But this is not 
all: besides dealing with the life, times, and battlefields of Cromwell, he 
presents us with graphic sketches of many of his distinguished contem- 
poraries—Eliot, Pym, Hampden, &c. In his opening chapter, upon the 
conflicting theories of Cromwell’s life, the author observes: ‘ The real 
Cromwell, according to Carlyle, has no penitence of any kind, no sorrow, 

\ save for the sorrow and sin, the sad heirlooms of our race. He was the 
great champion of the Puritan cause; a sworn soldier to defend the rights 
of civil and spiritual freedom, not to protect the interests of a party, but, 
so far as he could, to throw a shield over all; having only a zeal for what 
he honestly believed to be God’s truth: one of those rare souls who could 

lay upon itself the lowliest and the loftiest duties; a dutiful son; for a 

large part of his life a quiet country gentleman ; a tender husband and a 

tender father; a daring political leader; a great soldier; a man who 
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knew men, and who could, as in his dealings with the subtle Mazarin 
while preserving his own integrity, twist subtle statesmen to his pleasure 
at last a powerful sovereign, and so living, praying, dying; no hypocrite, 
no traitor, but a champion and martyr of the Protestant and Puritanical 
faith. Such is the Cromwell of Thomas Carlyle, and such the Cromwell 
of the following pages.’ We are grateful to the author for his labour, and 
his work will, we trust, receive, as it deserves, a wide circulation. In 
most aspects of his character, as it seems to us, the warmest eulogy of 
Cromwell would‘not be open to exaggeration. 

By a singular coincidence Mr. Picton’s work on the Great Protector 
appears at the same time as Mr. Hood’s. Comparisons must almost in- 
evitably be suggested between the two, and yet, after reading them, we 
can honestly say there is room for both. That is because each writer has 
treated the subject with freshness, and infused into it his own indi- 
viduality. From the historical point of view, Mr. Picton'’s work is the 
more valuable and important. It is fuller than the other, and presents 
more the appearance of a complete and consecutive record. But we are 
heartily glad to welcome both biographies, and quite agree with Mr. 
Picton when he remarks that ‘the place of Cromwell in English history 
is too great and has too many aspects to be exhaustively treated even 
by a master, especially if the master have favourite doctrines of his own 
to set off by the light of a great example. In such a case humbler 
students may do service by showing that other points of viéw are pos- 
sible.’ This service our author renders, and at many points of his narra- 
tive he exhibits unquestionable acuteness and penetration when he draws 
- lessons from the Cromwellian era, which modern Liberals would do well 
to take to heart. It is to be feared that, looked at from the point of view 
of Cromwell and the strong Puritans of his time, we, their professed 
admirers, are but poor limp creatures, whether as Liberals or Christians. 
A fearless study of the Protector’s character cannot, therefore, but be 
bracing and energizing to us, and such a study Mr. Picton provides for 
us, After sketching at length his hero’s career, he draws with force and 
clearness, and not a little originality, the lessons of his life and career. 
Some have been surprised at the reaction which followed Cromwell’s 
death ; but this was inevitable. The strength of that rule lay in the 
irresistible will, the iron energy, of the man. But he was as much in 
advance of his age in foresight as he was in power. At his death ‘he had - 
already gone beyond public opinion ; and though the substantial benefits 
of his government were acknowledged, yet, as the volcanic eruption of 
abnormal reforming zeal cooled down, people fretted at the cold grey 
world that replaced the merry England of their youth. Cromwell and a 
strong successor might have maintained the new government through 
the time of reaction; but it would be by holding the nation in leading- 
strings, and by sacrificing that which is better than all laws and all insti- 
tutions—the political vitality of the English race.’ Mr. Picton points out 
that the lesson of Cromwell’s great career was really the very reverse of 
that which has, with much applause, been drawn from it. It was better 
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for the England of all time that the England of that day should lose a 
ruler too good for it. It should have free scope for an infatuated reaction. 


It is only by national lapses that a people can learn there is no short cut . 


to political beatitude. ‘ Neither the accidental genius of one man, nor 


the blind conservatism of the many, can unite order and progress. That. 


union is only to be achieved by general intelligence and moral effort 
directing and enabling each unit in the multitude willingly to subordinate 
himself to the good of all.’ We trust that this masterly biography will be 
‘studied widely and studied well: it is worthy of a permanent place in 
all the public libraries of the country. 


‘The Life of Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. By 
_Heyry Crarx, M.A. With Portrait. John Murray. 


In the whole circle of biography there is not a deeper tragedy than that 
of Swift ; not a life that is more surrounded by problems. Certain and 
assured facts respecting some of the most determining circumstances in 
his career are not to be had; the biographer must content himself at best 
with guesses; he must use psychological mortar to bind his bricks 
together. Sympathy, and the insight that goes with it, are thus essential 
to a biographer of Swift. Without these we can have but a caput mor- 
tuum. Again, if the sympathy be overdone, we shall have a strained 
and disproportioned performance: a picture without due relief and 
shading. We know so much of the man that we cannot suffer ourselves 
to be led into any extravagant admiration or affection for him; Mr. 
Forster in some respects leaned this way; he could, for instance, see 
little in Swift’s conduct towards the unfortunate women in whom he had 
contrived to awaken and to feed a passion for him, to condemn or to 
rebuke, or any thing, indeed, buta kind of privilege of genius. He thought 
that Swift’s treatment of Stella was such asshe should have been perfectly 
contented with—nay, proud of; and this in face of the pathetic response 
to Swift’s offer to make known to the world at last the secret marriage— 
‘It is too late now.’ 

‘Her story has, indeed, been always told,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘ with too 
much indignation and pity. Not with what depresses or degrades, but 
rather with what consoles and exalts, may we associate such a life. This 
young, friendless girl, of mean birth and small fortune, chose to play no 
common part in the world ; and it was not a sorrowful destiny, either for 
her life or her memory, to be the star to such a man as Swift, the Stella 
to even such an Astrophel.’ 

It may be so; ‘but yet the pity of it! O the pity of it!’ We doubt 
whether it is in woman’s nature to reason on such a matter as the calm, 
admiring biographer does here. Mr. Craik, whose masterly life of Swift 
has come close on the heels of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s epitome, steers clear 
at once of the Scylla of unsympathetic analysis and the Charybdis of 
excessive admiration. It is evident how the subject has inspired him; 
the psychological problems have only excited his interest instead of ex- 
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hausting it, and he has been carried through his wide cireuits in search 
of facts with a feeling of freshness and zest. He has told the story well 
and effectively, throwing new light, even at this late time of day, on 
various points; and at the outset he takes care to suggest a theory of 
Swift’s temperament and medical condition which predisposes the reader 
to make allowances. In this he has shown no slight art; and he has done 
not a little to secure proportion and flowing narrative by relegating all 
debateable matter—of which there is more than an ordinary proportion 
in Swift’s life—to Appendices. The first thing, then, that strikes us about 
the work is its readableness ; next, the grasp that is laid upon this strange 
and, in some respects, repellent character ; and, finally, the rare frank- 
ness and impartiality which supports the sympathy and sustains it. In 
a word, Mr. Craik has done as much as a truthful and candid biographer 
could do to make Swift attractive. Much is gained when one is made to 
feel, as Mr. Craik means one to feel, that the forecast of the mental dis- 
order that fell upon Swift was present with him from an early stage; that 
he lived in constant fear of a shadow falling on him from this cause. 
Solitude he sought, yet solitude soon became more oppressive to him 
than the society from which he had escaped. The brooding melancholy 
is thus accounted for, as well as his keen, absorbing desire to secure such 
an independence as would render him thoroughly free from any such 
concern as might intensify mental desire, and his resolution to keep him- 
self rid of all the ties and responsibilities that weigh most permanently on 
the mind. Mr. Craik is anxious to show that Swift’s savage cynicism 
only concealed a really tender heart; that while he hated men, he loved 
individuals, and was capable of sacrifices. He does much to prove his 
case; but no apology for Swift of this kind can completely avail. There 
remains the fact that he was essentially self-seeking, that he was fain to 
delectate himself by brooding over the vices and the weakness of others, 
till he draped all his world with the reflections of his own gloomy imagi- 
nation. He sought persistently for the honours and enjoyments which he 
denounced others for seeking, and by the same means as he had used, 
though unsuccessfully. Mr. Craik speaks of ‘ Swift’s hold of a successful 
cause always becoming related as success seemed assured,’ and this, 
which in measure is true, is one of the most puzzling and paradoxical 
things connected with him. His egotistic purpose was clear, and acknow- 
ledged to himself, and yet he had not the coolness to calculate for a not 
very distant future with anything like ordinary astuteness. His conduct 
in connection with the fall of Oxford may surely be regarded as corrobo- 
rative of this position. With regard to Swift’s relations to Vanessa and 
Stella, Mr. Craik well remarks —‘We see the truth about Stella and 
Vanessa only when we look at them apart; and we must cast aside the 
inveterate habit which one biographer has borrowed from another, of 
considering them only as if their history made two sides of one story— 
two aspects of one passion.’ And he speaks on this subject without too 
extravagantly justifying Swift, or failing in sympathy for his victims. He 
shows a happy faculty in discriminating the characters of the two famous 
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ladies, and in contrasting them as they would come to affect a man like 
Swift. His remarks on ‘ Vanessa’s conduct in becoming a politician to 
please Swift and share his interests,’ are subtle; and the reasons which 
would determine Swift to consent to the secret marriage with Stella are 
ably and convincingly discussed. 

Together with his great mental energy, his power of commentary on the 
acts of others, his satiric vengeance, Swift was self-doubtful—having more 
regard, as Mr. Craik neatly says, for the past and what was lost with 
it, than for the present and the enjoyment of it. He was constantly 
trying to fortify himself by resolutions for the future. These strange 
rules, set down in 1699, to be acted on ‘when I come to be old,’ are a 
touching proof of this. He was constantly brooding over possibilities of 
evil to himself and to others connected with him, and thus the joy of 
intercourse became more deeply shadowed as he became more and more 
dependent upon it. The shrinking from the realization of any of the 
more intimate ties of life fed the savagely cynical shamelessness that he 
made so powerful in literature. We wish we could have found space to 
have dwelt on some of the doubtful points in connection with Swift’s life, 
and to have discussed Mr. Craik’s conclusions respecting them. This 
must wait. Meanwhile we can only recommend Mr. Craik’s ‘ Life of 
Swift’ as one of the interesting and valuable additions that have recently 
been made to biography; and this notwithstanding that his task must 
have promised at the outset to be only a gleaning after the harvest. His 
patience and thoughtful discrimination have justified his choice of subject, 
and will bring him his reward. 


The Life of James Clerk Maxwell. With a Selection from his 
Correspondence and Occasional Writings, and a Sketch 
of his Contributions to Science. By Lewis Campse.t, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews; and Winuiam Garnett, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in University College, Nottingham. With 
Steel Portraits, Coloured Plates, &¢. Macmillan and Co. 


There are some men whose influence is far beyond their reputation— 
great though it may be; but, in the field of science especially, they must 
always remain the select and chosen few. In these days, when an 
inquisitive press makes the most of every great achievement, it is becoming 
more and more hard to retain any of that ingenuous simplicity which 
was held in less bustling times to be so essential an element in true great- 
ness. Professor Clerk Maxwell was assuredly one of the rarer spirits, in 
which scientific genius of the highest type, and the success and fame that 
it brought with it, left untouched the nobler traits that spring from manly 
simplicity, broad, unaffected sympathy, and humble-minded devotion. As 
we have read this Memoir we have often thought of Faraday, with whom 
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Professor Maxwell has more in common than with any other scientific 
man of recent times, though he had the advantage over Faraday in the 
favouring circumstances of youth, which enabled him to get a thorough 
training for scientific work. But there was in both a quiet childlike 
ardour, a complete disregard for outside opinion of a certain character, 
a love for quiet ways, a capacity which so few have to ‘nestle down,’ 
and an utter horror of being drawn into any compromise with those 
influences—even though far from blameful in themselves—that tend to 
rub the bloom of freshness and graceful naturalness from the character. 
And this without any sacrifice of manliness: there was nothing effeminate 
in either. A sweet ingenuousness in both cases lies beneath the ingenuity 
and fulness of intellectual resource ; a restfulness and quiet celf-sufficing- 
ness, born more of moral than of mental strength; that is as different 
from pride or self-satisfaction as possibly could be. You feel that, great 
as were their intellectual gifts, you could confide to these men in deepest 
trouble with assurance of patient hearing and sympathetic wisdom to aid 
you in response. In both, too, with faculties fitted to pursue the most 
abstruse theorizings, there is a continual check to this process in the 
sense of human claims, and of the utter futility of any course of inquiry 
which has no end but the ingenuity involved in the exercise. If Faraday ° 
could not have written the essay on ‘ Development of Doctrine as opposed 
by the Education of Mankind,’ he would have subscribed to every word of 
it. ‘In every pursuit there are two courses—one, that which in its lowest 
form is called the useful, and has for its ultimate object the extension of 
knowledge, and the dominion over nature, and the welfare of mankind. 
The objects of the second course are entirely self-contained. Theories 
are elaborated for theories’ sake, difficulties are sought out and treated as 
such, and no argument is to be considered perfect unless it lands the 
reasoner at the point from which he started.’ How characteristic are 
some of Professor Clerk Maxwell’s reasons suggested at one place for 
his leaving Cambridge, with all its attractions and promise of advance- 
ment, for a chair at Aberdeen. ‘He foresaw,’ says Professor Campbell, 
‘that the Scotch appointment would please his father, and that the 
arrangement of session and vacation time would enable him to spend the 
summer uninterruptedly at Glenlair [the comfortable little house built 
by his father on their small estate in Dumfriesshire]. Some expressions 
in his letters also seem to indicate that he rather shrank from the pro- 
spect of becoming a Cambridge “Don.” He had observed the narrowing 
tendencies of college life, and preferred the rubs of the world.’ The com- 
plete sympathy between father and son—he had lost his mother when 
but a child—is very beautiful; and we can easily see that the Professor 
owed not a little to his parents and to his early upbringing. His father 
was a man of good judgment, who had been bred an advocate, but retired 
to the country and lived a life of remarkable simplicity, but of culture 
and refinement, taking a great interest in all that concerned those about 
him. It was indeed ‘ plain living and high thinking’ at Glenlair. The 
sketch of that early life is very attractive and picturesque ; the biographer 
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has done justice to his subject, not failing to bring out the homeliness 
and kindly affection that was so characteristic of it. It reads like an 
idyl, so composed and graceful is it, and full of healthy association in 
every respect. The story of the boy’s advent at the Edinburgh Academy 
in his home-made suit of rough woollen, and the treatment both it and 
he received from the scholars there is laughable, but it is richly illns- 
trative and, in its own way, beautiful. We trace the progress of the lad 
with profound interest, as new relations and interests, open up before him. 
Like some other men of mark, he was at first thought to be weak-minded 
by his clever companions, and was named ‘ Daftie,’ because of his peculiar 
manners, and was treated in a half-pitying, tolerated sort of way. But 
though he seemed thus dull at first, suddenly his genius broke forth, and 
at seventeen he surprised everybody with his original and ingenious 
dissertation on the ‘ Foci of Ovals,’ which gained him the attention of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. His destination soon became clear; his 
genius for mathematics and natural philosophy declared themselves 
strongly. But a vein of humorous fancy and playful ingenuity asserted 
itself also, and relieves the life from any of the coldness that often allies 
itself with the scientific mind in the midst of pursuits which are absorbing, 
and tend to weaken ordinary sympathies. Professor Clerk Maxwell’s 
success was in some degree due to his many-sidedness, his power of con- 
centration, and yet the relief that was easily procured by him in many 
healthful interests. He was a student, a devoted son of science; but he 
was no recluse, who felt he needed to put on severity to guard his position. 


The close of the volume is devoted to poems and verses, some of which - 


are finished and careful translations, others, light, humorous pieces 
sparkling with wit and naiveté; and not a few are parodies, a form of 
verse in which Professor Maxwell was very successful, making the old 
favourite songs the vehicles for scientific by-play and occasionally delicate 
satire. His life at Aberdeen, and afterwards at Cambridge, where he 
held the chair of Experimental Physics, and accomplished the almost 
gigantic work ot establishing the Cavendish Laboratory, was a very busy 
one; but it was also benignant. 

With the faculty of following up the most abstruse and complicated 
processes of thought, he was frequently able to make very ordinary means 
suffice him ; and in this lay, in no slight degree, the beauty of his experi- 
mental work. It would require a long article even to nume and charac- 
terize his discoveries in light and heat and electricity, in colour-vision, 
and in the nature of elastic solids, in regard to which he made some 
valuable experiments and published ingenious suggestions for future ex- 
perimentalists in that field. We can only recommend the book as one of 
the most valuable additions to Christian biography, in presenting to us. 
a man who was in the front rank of science, and who, though thoroughly 
honest and open to light from all quarters, preserved his simple faith— 
his deathbed was the deathbed of the true Christian philosopher. We 
should not omit to add that the volume contains many valuable diagrams, 
some of them coloured, which substantially add to its value. 
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Franz Liszt: Artist and Man. 1811-1840. By L. Ramany. 
Translated from the German by Miss M. E. Cowpery. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 


There are certain drawbacks in writing the life of a man still living, 
little matter how great his gifts and services may have been. All can 
hardly be said that needs to be said, and a severe analysis of work and 
character, even though just, might well seem somewhat out of taste. 
Fraulein Ramann has not escaped some of the errors into which a 
biographer in these circumstances is apt to fall. Her tone is rather too 
effusive; her style is now and then too high-pitched, and a little lacks 
reserve and concentration. But, on the whole, she has suceeeded in pre- 
senting an attractive and powerful picture of the artist who, above 
most recent composers, has carried efficiently into the sphere of music 
the romantic spirit, with its vague suggestion and sense of mystery, its 
religious reasoning and almost feverish intensity. Music, more than any 
other form of art, is the fittest channel for the expression of this ‘sweet 
unrest and yearning aspiration ;’ and Liszt was essentially a romanticist. 
He escaped from the cold formal order; Czerny had no lesson for him; 
he was born under a diverse star. There can be no doubt that, while 
other musicians are losing hold on the public taste, Liszt’s name is, as 
Fraulein Ramann says, becoming more and more familiar, because it is 
felt that he finds expression for subtle and rare emotions more or less 
peculiar to our own century. ‘The world-sorrow’ she frequently speaks 
of, but that phrase is somewhat too worn-out. Fraulein Ramann follows 
in detail the facts of Liszt’s life, commenting on his tendencies and cha- 
racteristics as she goes, and finding in them the true rationale of his pro- 
ductions. The life of that simple Hungarian home is well described: the 
father, himself a musician, watching anxiously the development of the 
powers of his boy. This Adam Liszt was a man of noble character, 
who well deserved to have the training of such a son; and the son, it 
needs to be said, well rewarded the jealous care that was spent upon him. 
It is evident that he owed not a little to his parents, as is wont to be the case 
with men of genius. At seven he was an expert on the piano; at eleven 
a public performer, delighting Beethoven, who, in spite of his severity of 
judgment and his great reserve, stole up to the boy at the close of one of 
his performances and kissed him. It is very beautiful to see how, as the 
boy grows up and his genius develops, his religious feeling and his warm 
benevolence keep pace with it, and impart colour and character to all that 
he does. One of the incidents of his successful visit to Paris is rather 
laughable, but it is very significant of character. A crossing-sweeper in 
miserable plight craved aid of him; Franz had only one coin of value in 
his pocket. It was not convenient to part with all of it, nor would his 
sense of duty and charity allow him to pass by. He asked the lad to go 
and get change, and he stood there holding the broom and waited till the 
change was safely brought to him—surely a very odd sight in the gay 
centre of Paris. His consolation in all the disappointments of life has 
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been religion. The perils of the position into which he was thrown on 
his father’s death were overcome by his surrender to his religious feelings, 
The Abbé Lamenais seems to have hada very powerful influence on him, 
He has achieved for music, in a word, very much what Tieck did for 
literature in Germany, and Coleridge did for poetry in our own country. 
Were we to go into detailed criticism and remark, our notice would run 
to many pages; and our space is limited. We can only say that Fraulein 
Ramann has brought rare sympathy and powers of painstaking research 
to her task, and she has succeeded in painting an effective picture of the 
earlier half of Liszt’s life. It is everywhere readable, and always shows 
appreciation and enthusiasm for her subject. The translation has been 
executed with care. Fraulein Ramann’s own English, as we see from 
the Preface to the English edition, is susceptible of improvement. 


William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. By Joun 
Sroveuton, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


After the very searching scrutiny of all materials relating to William 
Penn, consequent on the libels of Lord Macaulay, by such experts as Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon and the Right Hon. W. E. Foster, it might be presumed 
that at this date little was left of fresh and interesting to be culled in the 
widest survey. The bicentenary of William Penn’s arrival in America 
suggested to the publishers of Dr. Stoughton the idea of presenting the 
essential facts of Penn’s life in such a form as would be widely read; and 
Dr. Stoughton has certainly been successful both as a gleaner after the 
harvest and as a biographer. He has gone patiently over a wide field— 
though he does not appear to have seen some of the American Penn 
literature—and he has been able to suggest some fresh features, founded on 
coincidences not before noticed. These are precisely such as give life and 
reality to that portion of the earlier life of Penn which has before been 
most baldly treated. The writings of Saltmarsh, the mystic, who was 
connected with Chigwell in Essex, and whose ‘Sparkles of Glory’ it is 
hardly possible but that Penn had read, or heard read and spoken of, when 
a mere child, and the peculiar Puritan influences which were at that time 
strong in Chigwell, he seeks to connect with the rare spiritual experience 
through whith Penn passed when only eleven years of age, and to which 
Dr. Stoughton traces a good deal in his after life. The efforts of the 
admiral to withdraw his son from the influence of Loe and the Quakers, 
the residence in France and in Italy, and the short stay in Ireland, with 
its fighting interlude, are all touched with light and graceful decision. 
» Dr. Stoughton has brought a vigorous and impartial mind to the discus- 
- sion of the most debated and unsatisfactory positions—notably in Penn’s 
relationship to James the IIJ.—and has emphatically shown that, in this 
case, as in some others, Penn did not in any respect compromise himself 
or surrender principle, and that he made his friendship with James sub- 
servient to the highest ends he had in view. Moderate, clear, and judicial, 
Dr. Stoughton’s treatment of this matter is all that could be desired. The 
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evidence against Macaulay in the question of the letter respecting the 
‘Maids of Taunton’ and the Maids of Honour is neatly rearranged and is 
convincing. Dr. Stoughton’s treatment of Penn’s religious development, 
in conflict with the prudence and political determinations which he may 
be said to have inherited from his father, shows him a subtle analyst of 
human character and involved motive. The careful attention that Dr. 
Stoughton has given to the earlier period makes us regret that some points 
in connection with the founding of Pennsylvania have not been more fully 
treated. Penn’s behaviour towards the Indians might well have claimed 
fuller and special treatment: it is discussed in a few paragraphs, in con- 
trast to the style of Penn’s most recent American biographer, who devotes 
a whole chapter to this subject—a chapter full of value and suggestion. 
But Dr. Stoughton has succeeded in what he undertook. His book was 
wanted, and it will fulfil an important office. It is as attractive and 
finished in style as it is elevated in tone and impartial in spirit. 


Sir William Hamilton. By Joun Verrcu, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 

It was natural that Professor Veitch should have been chosen to write 
the volume on Sir William Hamilton for Professor Knight’s ‘ Philoso- 
phical Classics for English Readers.’ He was Sir William’s most trusted 
pupil, his biographer, and the most reliable exponent of his system. If 
we except Professor Fraser of Edinburgh, there is no one who could 
even put in a plea to be admitted as a competitor with him. And Pro- 
fessor Veitch has well fulfilled his task. The biographical chapter is 
felicitous, well compressed, the essential points only being touched. The 
pathos of the later years—when Sir William had to struggle through the 
drudgery of class-work amid pain and weakness, as there was no retiring 
allowance attached to the chair, and his means were limited—is conveyed 
with the utmost reserve and delicacy, and is, therefore, the more effective. 
The part which Lady Hamilton bore in sharing the burden of her hus- 
band’s philosophical labours is well and deservedly commemorated. As 
to the outline of the system, it is clear, succinct, and reduced to such sim- 
plicity in most respects, that the least philosophical of readers would have 
pleasure in the perusal. Sir William Hamilton’s relations to the Scotch 
philosophers who preceded him and the points on which he broke away 
from them are clearly indicated; especially is this the case in respect to 
the widely different character he imparted to consciousness as the general 
power of knowledge. His clear definitions sufficed to render impossible 
confusions that had hitherto arisen between consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness. The facts of consciousness were scrutinized, and their validity 
attested by their own evidence, which could neither be proved by reason- 
ing nor disproved by it. The relation of Hamilton to German thinkers, 
and to Kant in particular, is well set forth, and the weak points in the 
criticism of John Stuart Mill are demonstrated with an acuteness and 
perspicacity which shows that some at least of the logical keenness of 
Hamilton is still to the fore. 
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English Men of Letters Series. Lord Macaulay. By J. 
Cotter Morison. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Morison brings to his task a polished style, clear insight, and rare 
power of critical analysis. He does full justice to the beautiful elements 
in Macaulay’s character, as first fully revealed to us in the memoir by 
Mr. Trevelyan; and has done a service by gathering up the facts in little, 
and emphasizing anew the merit that may be claimed for the great his- 
torian, that his best side was not, after all, revealed to the world in his 
writings. His heroic efforts to retrieve the fortunes of his family, his 
’ many sacrifices for principle and consistency at a time when he had no 
assured means, are all set forth in a style at once refined and vigorous, 
no less than the robust self-respect and good sense with which he took 
his great success. We are not sure that it was altogether wise to interrupt 
the narrative by criticism of the works, which evidently leads to some 
degree of repetition; but, as regards the merits of the criticism itself, 
there can, we think, be but one opinion. Mr. Morison can do justice to 
Lord Macaulay’s picturesque vigour, his rhetorical resources, his faculty 
of subordinating everything to one leading impression; but he is at the 
same time fully alive to his limitations, and, indeed, is, as we think, on 
one or two points somewhat too severe, and fails to see them in relation 
to other elements and results. Macaulay’s clearness and picturesque 
glow never could have existed along with such involvedness of thought 
as, for example, we find in De Quincey. If he had seen more deeply into 
the human heart, or into the mystery of existence, he could not have 
held his course so steadily; and it is the steadiness and unimpeded 
firmness with which he makes his way to his end that we most admire 
in him. Had he ever been visited with doubts whether what he did was 
not the very best that he could do, it would have spoiled the whole. 
Mr. Morison’s style is incisive without being too high-pitched ; he is tem- 
perate, and presents his points with a graceful frankness. His book is as 
delightful as it is instructive. 


Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By T. Hatn Carne. 
Elliot Stock. 


Pending the promised memoir of D. G. Rossetti from the hand of his 
friend, Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. Hall Caine’s recollections will be wel- 
comed, as being full of sympathy, discernment, and pathetic colouring. 
He has identified himself with his subject, yet he can discriminate; he 
maintained independence in a remarkable degree even while he renounced 
his freedom by becoming the daily companion of one who had lost 
balance through ill-health and prostration under an insidious drug. Mr. 
Hall Caine first became acquainted with the poems of Rossetti casually, 
through a travelling acquaintance (presumably Mr. Bailey, author of 
‘ Festus’). He then set himself to study them carefully, and in the process 
convinced himself that, instead of being ‘ fleshly’ in any such sense, as 
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had been implied in varicus adverse criticisms, they were profoundly 
spiritual, that Mr. Rossetti, above most poets of the day, had reached the 
true secret of imaginative symbolism. And he lectured on the subject 
apparently with considerable success. When at length he printed his 
lecture and forwarded a copy of it to Mr. Rossetti, he was surprised 
at the frankness with which the poet wrote to him, for by this time 
he had become a good deal of a recluse. The correspondence continued 
with much of personal confidence for a considerable time, and when 
Mr. Hall Caine visited Mr. Rossetti, he was soon installed as a ‘bosom 
friend. The ‘ personal element,’ for which Mr. Hall Caine mildly apologizes, 
is the great attraction, because the writer is refined, and reticent at the 
right point. Sometimes, too, he is needlessly reticent on details. What 
book was that with which Rossetti—a true book-lover—was so dis- 
appointed that he pitched it out of the window of his early home at 
Blackfriars into the river, to have it brought back through his name and 
address being on it, to undergo the process of Thames immersion a 
second time, once more to be restored to him, so that he had to accept it 
as by a fatality ? That incident at Jeast is at once laughable and illustra- 
tive of the man. Mr. Caine accompanied Mr. Rossetti to the Lakes, by, 
which time, however, the poet-painter was too much under the power of 
chloral to enjoy, and he was his companion during his last days, of the 
sufferings of which we have a detailed and touching account. Sensitive, 
retiring, and morbid from the first, as seen in many circumstances, 
Mr. Rossetti’s mind received a severe shock in the death of his wife, after 
but a short period of married life. He gradually succumbed more and 
more to solitude and dream and chloral; and the story, as given by 
Mr. Hall Caine, at once frank and sympathetic, is suggestive and full 
of warning. Volition was clearly weak in Mr. Rossetti, and in so far he 
shared the fate of all such over-fine, high-strung, irresolute natures, whose 
purposes most always far o’ertop their performances, and excite expect- 
ations that are not to be realized. Reserving till a future time what we 
have further to say in the way of criticism on Mr. Rossetti and his works, 
and the influence of the school which he may be said to have founded, we 
content ourselves with recommending this able and discerning tribute to 
his genius and character; loveable and rarely attractive he must have 
been, to keep loyal so many friends on whom so heavy a burden was 
necessarily Jaid by intercourse with him toward the end. The episode of 
the ‘Fleshly School’ pamphlet quarrel is anew recited by Mr. Hall 
Caine, who publishes an explanation by Mr. Robert Buchanan, as well 
as reprints the dedication of ‘God and the Man’ to Mr. Rossetti, which 
was one of the last things he read. The retractation does more 
credit to Mr. Buchanan’s good-heartedness than to the soundness of his 
critical dicta, but he and we may both con anew with profit the sentence 
of George Eliot: ‘When Death, the great Reconciler, has come, it is 
never our tenderness that we repent of, but our severity.’ Mr. Buchanan 
should surely have read more carefully than he now says he did the 
poems on which he laid such blame as could only wound an author who 
was retiring and sensitive. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson: his Life, Genius, and Writings. A 
Biographical Sketch, to which are added Personal Recol- 
lections of his Visits to England, Extracts from Unpub- 
lished Letters, and Miscellaneous Characteristic Records. 
By Atexanper Irezanp. Second Edition, largely Aug- 
mented. Three Autotype Portraits. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 


To book-lovers this volume will be a rare prize. Mr. Ireland has made 
excellent use of the opportunity afforded him by the rapid sale of the 
first edition. He has now expanded the volume to double its original 
size; and by working in material judiciously has gained at once in pro- 
portion and completeness. It is substantially a new book, and this must 
be our ground for a more lengthened notice than we give to new editions, 
save in the rarest cases. Here Emerson stands distinctly before us in his 
clear and lofty personality, the finer elements being implicity brought out 
by contrast with other men of mark of various character. Though many 
have fancied that they saw in Emerson but an American Carlyle, Mr. 
Ireland shows, without any attempt at formal analysis, in how many 
respects the two were the antipodes of each other, though clearly per- 
ceiving in each other the elements of true greatness. What to most 
readers will probably be the most interesting and individual parts of the 
book are the chapters describing the visits of Emerson to England, when 
Mr. Ireland was much in the illustrious visitor’s society. The impression 
given is that of a most gentle yet self-reliant and hospitable-minded 
man, glad to receive as quick to bestow; and a feeling of close attachment 
is kindled in the mind of the reader such as could hardly be called forth 
towards Carlyle even by such revelations. Not a little value is added to 
the volume by letters received from America and from distinguished per- 
sons since the first edition was published. In not a little Mr. Ireland 
crosses the path of Mr. Moncure Conway in his ‘ Emerson at Home and 
Abroad ;’ but Mr. Ireland’s book is far superior to Mr. Conway’s in unity 
and in effectiveness. Mr. Conway digresses and makes too much of 
Mr. Emerson’s friends for true biographical success. Mr. Ireland does 
not allow himself to be tempted into digressions ; he has abundant mate- 
rials, and uses them at once with tact and effectiveness. The portraits 
- given of Mr. Emerson at the age of forty-four, fifty-five, and seventy-one 
are photographs, and all reliable. Till we get the authorized memoir of 
Emerson, this must remain the biography, if even after that it does not 
maintain a place of its own. 


Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life of Georgiana, 
Baroness Bloomfield. In Two Vols. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 

Lady Bloomfield, like Ulysses, had wide experience of 


‘cities, of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments.’ 
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She was born and brought up in a courtly circle, being the daughter of 
Lord Ravensworth, and at an early age she became one of the ladies- 
in-waiting to Queen Victoria. When she married Lord Bloomfield, she 
only passed to other courts where her husband was ambassador—at St, 
Petersburg, at Berlin, and Vienna, among other places. Her recollec- 


. tions of the distinguished persons with whom she was brought into 


contact in these various circumstances, could not but prove interesting ; 
and it must be said that she writes in a fresh and attractive manner, 
without stiffness or reserve as without affectation. But she has not 
wholly avoided the errors into which noble diarists are most apt to fall. 
She does not sufficiently sift out the chaff from the wheat. Pages on 
pages of purely personal and family detail given here can have little or 
no interest for any human being save those who are connected with the 
family. This is the more to be regretted since there is much that is 
piquant and valuable. Lady Bloomfield is observant, and she has the 
gracious nature that enables her to make the best of things, and to see 
the best side in persons, and thus is of a sunshiny and joyous temper— 
receiving and dispensing brightness. Many of the anecdotes of Queen 
Victoria in her earlier life are richly characteristic and worth preserving, . 
as showing how sagacious and considerate for others she was even then. 
The pen-portraits we have of the late Emperor of Prussia, the Empress 
of Austria, and other crowned heads are very faithful and clear in outline. 
Some of the sketches of politicians, as of Earl Russell and Count Nessel- 
rode, are admirable, and certainly the glimpses we have of the Countess 
Nesselrode are realistic enough and doubtless faithful. ‘ I was presented to 
the Countess Nesselrode, née Gomoff. She was very kind to me, but was 
rather an alarming woman, with brusque manners ; and I was not a little 
astonished at seeing her hold out her pocket-handkerchief by the corners, 
and spit into the middle of it. She smoked a great deal, but was clever 
and agreeable, and talked pleasantly.’ But the record is not confined to 
kings, princes, and courtiers; it opens many little eyelet holes, through 
which we may look on celebrities in literature and art and the Church. 
There is a good anecdote about the late Bishop of Oxford, and another 
about Thomas Carlyle, which we shall give. ‘ Mr. Carlyle, the historian, 
came to Berlin before he began writing his history of Frederick the Great, 
and he paid us a visit the day he had been to Potsdam, so I asked him 
what he thought of the place. His answer was very characteristic. He 
said in his broad Scotch, ‘ Well, I thought it a queer sort of amphibious 
place, and that I had never seen Neptune coming out of duckweed before 
(referring to one of the old fountains).’’ I expressed a hope that he had 
found the materials required for his work, upon which he said, “I shall 
have to sift through a very cartload of rubbish, and, may be, I shall find 
the materials I require ; if I do, I will write my book, and if I don’t I © 
hope God will give me grace to leave it alone.”’ 
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The Journal of John Woolman. With an Introduction by 
Joun G. Wuirrier. Glasgow: Robert Smeal. 


The publisher of this volume deserves well of those who can appreciate 
a true book. John Woolman was one of the most beautiful souls of whom 
we have record; and he has told his own story with a simplicity, a sin- 
cerity, and a grace that has seldom, if ever, been surpassed. He was not 
only devout, a sharer in that serene mysticism, that ‘inner light,’ which 
sheds itself over a life, like the consecrating oil of Aaron, but he was a 
worker, a reformer, a man whose influence was far greater than that of 
many who have figured boldly in the world’s eye. The little, malformed, 
Quaker tailor, who saw visions and dreamt dreams, was a ‘man of action ;’ 
he was ‘in perils oft, in wanderings many,’ and the welfare of others was 
his sole aim. His reticence, his prudence, his serene discretion are as 
remarkable as his spiritual insight. His style is quaint and individual, 
and here and there touched with a tender though unaffected poetry, which 
is, as a great critic has said, the true secret of power. It is astonish- 
ing how much of modern thought and sentiment with respect to nature 
and animal as well as human life we find anticipated by this eighteenth- 
century American philanthropist. He now and then touches at their highest 
points men who seem at the utmost remove from him. ‘I looked upon 
the works of God in this visible creation, and an awfulness covered me. 
My heart was tender and often contrite, and universal love to my fellow 
creatures increased in me. This will be understood by such as have 
trodden the same path. Some glances of real beauty may be seen in 
their faces who dwell in true meckness.’ His tact in dealing with Quaker 
slaveholders, and in general the happy results, are alike surprising. The 
heart of the world is kept fresh and childlike in great part by the memories 
of such men, and we can understand better after this late re-reading how 
it is that a man like Charles Lamb could be led to say, ‘ Get the writings 
of John Woolman by heart.’ Mr. Smeal has made a neat volume, well 
suited for the pocket as well as for the library. 


James Burn, the Beggar Boy. An Autobiography. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


No record of a truly manly life, or one of constant struggle and 
vicissitude, can be uninteresting or valueless to the rest of mankind; and 
this may certainly be said of the volume before us. Mr. Burn rightly 
judges that his experiences ought to have a tendency to stimulate young 
men in making an endeavour to overcome -the obstacles and difficulties 
with which they may be surrounded. We are not of those who believe 
that the real end and aim of a young man’s career should be the acqui- 
sition of wealth or of mere social standing. Such objects, if pursued for 
themselves only, leave the best parts of a man’s nature uncultivated. A 
man may be very poor at the end of a long life, and yet have succeeded 


more nobly than the man who is posthumously recorded as a millionaire. — 
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The history of James Burn is a refreshing one, for it points out the ne- 
cessity of constant and unwearied struggle, if we would reap that best of 
all victories, a moraltriumph. In the outset of his career—he first saw the 
light in a garret at Dumfries—he was exposed to the twofold temptations 
of poverty and bad company, but these he resolutely overcame by the 
force and energy of his moral character; then he had difficulties to en- 
counter through his lack of education ; and finally towards the close of 
his career he was sadly buffeted by adversity. We shall leave our readers 
to discover for themselves how he battled with fate, convinced that no 
one can peruse the narrative without deriving some profit thereby. After 
a singularly varied experience, Mr. Burn was employed in the Salmon 
Fisheries Office for some time, but this employment he lost through no 
fault of lis own; and as he remarks, in this day when it is so hard even 
for qualified younger men to obtain situations, it is doubly difficult for the 
aged. He has had some experience of America, but his opinion of that 
country differs from that of many emigrants, for he strongly adds that 
England, with all her faults, both social and political, is a preferable land to 
live in to that of the big Republic. Mr. Burn’s opinions of Thomas Carlyle 
and Lord Beaconsfield respectively appear to us to need some revision, 
and they will certainly not be accepted as a final estimate of those dis- 
tinguished men; but these and some other smaller things we noticed 
will not justly militate against the autobiography as a whole. It may be 
read with advantage by men of every class. 


The Merv Oasis. By Epuoxp O'Donovan. Two Vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Since MacGahan’s ride to Khiva and Stanley’s descent of the Upper: 
Congo, no greater feat has been performed by special correspondent than 
that recorded in these most interesting volumes. Like Stanley, too, Mr. 
O’Donovan has been the first to withdraw the veil from a region jealously 
guarded against intruders. Fifty years ago Merv was not so inaccessible ; 
but the explorers of those days turned their eyes towards Bokhara, and 
since its conquest by the Tekke Turkomans, and the advance of Russia 
from the north, political jealousies have combined with physical obstacles 
to bar approach to the mysterious oasis. A visit to Merv was not in Mr. 
O’Donovan’s original plan. Landing at Trebizond in February, 1879, with 
a vague design of crossing Central Asia to Thibet, he was induced by the 
news of Lomakin’s defeat, and the appointment of Lazareff to command 
an expedition on a larger scale against the Akhal Tekkes, to seek permis- 
sion to accompany the expedition as special correspondent for ‘ The 
Daily News.’ The permission was freely granted by the kindly old 
general, of whose picturesque figure and romantic career—he had risen 
from the rank of a tailor’s apprentice to command a Russian army corps, 
in the days of Nicholas—Mr. O’Donovan gives a striking sketch; and 
many weeks were profitably, if not pleasantly, spent at Tehikislar, a 
miserable port at the mouth of the Attrek, which Lazareff, who believed 
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in its future, had chosen for the starting-point of the campaign. But 
Lazareff did not long retain the command. He had bought, it was said, 
a plague-infected rug at Astrakhan, and had died of carbuncles on his 
back and breast the first day of the advance in force. Mr. O'Donovan, 
whose own health had been tried by an attack of dysentery, was not 
allowed by Lazareff’s successor to remain at Tehikislar during the winter, 
and declining to return with the rest to noisy, dissipated Baku, took up 
his quarters on Persian ground at Asterabad. The delays which followed 
his repeated applications for leave to accompany the army to Geok Tepé, 
however annoying to the traveller, can scarcely be regretted by his 
readers, so admirably was the time employed in making friendships with 
the nomad Turkomans, with a family of whom Mr. O’Donovan resided for 
some months—host and guest sharing in common a beehive hut some 
fifteen feet across—and in visits to the cities and towns of Northern Persia, 
from the capital Tehran to holy Meshed. At last came peremptory 
orders from St. Petersburg that no correspondent should accompany the 
army, and gaily answering Skobeleff’s refusal with an ‘ Aw revoir a Merv,’ 
Mr. O’Donovan now prepared in earnest for the enterprise to which these 
volumes owe their title. But the words which gave him leave to go to the 
easternmost limit of the dominions of the Shah, and even to pass the 
frontier ‘ at his own risk,’ were meant to deceive the ear. Persians and 
Russians agreed in looking upon the traveller as a British emissary in 
disguise, and were resolved not to let him go out of their sight. In the 
districts of Derguez he was detained two months, until, indeed, the invest- 
ment of Geok Tepé was complete. Released from Derguez he was in time 
to see (as he climbed the heights of Marcov) the storming of Geok Tepé 
afar off through his binocular, and the frantic rush of hordes of fugitives 
across the plain, unpursued apparently by the Russian calvary. The 
sight was not altogether an agreeable one, for the fugitives would be 
perilous people to encounter, while there was risk of arrest from the 
advancing Cossacks. The traveller, indeed, only quitted Luftabad an 
hour or two before Skobeleff arrived there. At Kaka, on the extreme 
edge of Persia, a Russian agent made a last attempt to stop him by pre- 
venting his escort from proceeding further. But in this the Russian over- 
reached himself. Rid of the guards who had been charged not to allow him 
to go to Merv, the traveller gladly turned his horse’s head towards the east, 
and with but two attendants plunged boldly into the desert. The stirring 
description of the ride to Merv is well matched by the account of Merv 
itself: not now a city like those whose imposing remains, some ten miles 
off upon the plains, mark the site of the three successive capitals of 
Margiana, but an overgrown collection of beehive huts defended by some 
most unscientific fortifications, and crowded just then with eager Turko- 
mans burning to place themselves under the protection of Great Britain. 
Under these circumstances the traveller’s reception, when the first sus- 
picion that he might be a Russian in disguise had passed away, was much 
more honourable than pleasant. The men of Merv persisted in regarding 
him as an English envoy, and elected him one of their ruling Khans—a 
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position which he saw would be one of extreme peril as soon as the Mervli 
came to understand that the promises of support, which they seem 
indirectly to have received by way of India, would not be fulfilled, and 
that Afghanistan itself would be evacuated by the British. How cleverly 
Mr. O’Donovan filled the post of Khan, and how dexterously he gained 
the general consent to go to Meshed in Turkoman’‘interests, need not be 
told. Even the interest of the personal narrative pales before that of the 
journeyings themselves ; of the wonderful pictures of social life in Persian 
towns and cities, or among the nomads of the wilderness; of the brilliant 
descriptions of the scenery, or the revelations of the political condition 
of the Persian Empire and its barbarous Eastern neighbours. Whether 
Russia will ever attack Merv or not seems doubtful. The cost of the 
expedition would be very great, and the city lies away from the 
straight road to Herat. But that gradually and surely she will bring 
all the Turkoman tribes under her dominion is past questioning, and, on 
the whole, it is for the good of mankind that she should do so. The 
Turkomans are by nature a gifted race, and, once overcome, submit readily 
to the conqueror. Raiding and slave-making disappear at once where- 
ever Russian supremacy is acknowledged, and regions which not so long 
ago must have supported ten times the number they maintain at present 
may thus regain something of their lost prosperity, and form once 
more important trade routes for the commerce of Central Asia. 


Gujarat and the Gujaratis. Pictures of Men and Manners, 
taken from the Life. By Brnrimst M. Mauaparr. W. 
H. Allen and Co. 


Mr. Malabari’s pictures of men and manners in Gujarat have that greatest 
of all merits—the merit of being drawn from the point of view of a candid 
native. Mr. Malabari writes English fluently and correctly, with just a 
little foreign air, in the turn of the thought rather than of the sentences, 
which betrays itself most when he aspires to be humorous. He writes, 
too, impartially, and with a lightness of touch which marks the absence of 
strong prejudices. Notwithstanding, indeed, some pungent descriptions of 
the overbearing rudeness in which the Briton in India still occasionally in- 
dulge, or of those law’s delays which native suitors, whose motto is rather 
sit bene st sat cito, can never stomach, his gentle sarcasm is oftener than 
not directed mainly against his own countrymen. The native festivals, 
the essence of which often consists in casting for the season all decorum 
to the winds, the horrible trade of the Marwari or village usurers, the 
mendicant, the pedlar, the Hajaam or village barber, the Va’quil or native 
pleader, and a host of other types, are the subjects of evidently truthful 
sketches ; while now and then an individual character is drawn more 
fully and with real power. Such is the portrait of Khan Bahadoor Jemal 
Gota, J.P., a somewhat exceptional example of a Hindoo upstart, equally 
contemptible in. his rise and his decline; and such, again, the more 
touching picture of Meer Bakht&éwar Khan, the ruined Mussulman 
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noble, and the Hindoo tutor and factotum, who grows rich amidst the 
wreck of his patron’s fortunes, and ‘ drops off gorged’ to become a highly 
respected merchant, so high in the world that he cannot visit his former 
master any longer. Marriages among the Hindoos supply another very 
interesting chapter. Altogether the volume has somewhat the effect of 
an album of photographs, not always very pleasing, but, without ex- 
ception, extremely real. 


With the Connaught Rangers. By General C. H. Maxwet, 
C.B. Hurst and Blackett. 


General Maxwell’s genial volume of reminiscences has, evidently no 
higher aim than to amuse; but in this it achieves a reasonable success. 
Our chief complaint is, that it tells us a great deal less of the famous 
regiment than of its less interesting colonel. The sterner work of war is 
indeed intentionally unnoticed. From the Crimea we carry away only 
a few fair anecdotes; from the landing of the 88th in India, in the full fury 
of the mutiny, we pass in the next page to adurbar in 1866. The nearest 
approach to consecutive narrative is the account of a pleasure trip to 
Cashmere, in the course of which the party were on one occasion nearly 
drowned by the sudden rising of the rivers; while at other times the 
exquisite beauty of the scenery was counterbalanced by the piteous 
spectacle of the overtaxed population. It is altogether a book of anec- 
dotes of officers and men in the brave days of old, when Tom Burke 
and Charles O’Malley might be read in Irish quarters without bewildering 
anachronisms, and mess-tables were enlivened by escapades of hair-brained 
subalterns, and humorous stories of ‘old soldiers’ in both senses of the 
word—the whole inspired with the veteran’s feeling, not quite, perhaps, 
without some justification, that there never were such regiments and 
regimental officers, for mother wit and hardihood and resource, as in those 
old pre-scientific times. Some of these anecdotes have oozed out before. 
One or two, we think, have supplied a jest to ‘Punch,’ and another was 
the subject of a short uovellette in one of our lighter magazines a month 
ago. But this only means that General Maxwell draws sometimes from 
a store to which others besides he have had a key. 


The Hebrid Isles. Wanderings in the Land of Lorne and 
the Outer Hebrides. By Roperr Bucnanan. A New 
Edition, with a Frontispiece by Winu1am Satu. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Mr. Buchanan indicates in his preface to this volume that he regards it as 
an opportune moment for the republication of the pieces it contains. ‘As 
I write,’ he says, ‘the faint sound of a Highland uprising against oppression 
is heard along the length and breadth of the land; and the struggle of the 
Skye Crofters, feeble as it may be compared with the mighty upheaving 
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in Ireland, is just as surely a precursor of a revolution which must come 
—when the cruel clearances will be avenged, and when the blood shed 
wholesale in the Glens will form the sacrament of a new and happier 
dispensation ;’ and he dedicates it to the ‘ Crofters of the Island of Skye 
who have recently stood up for their Agrarian Rights.’ In common with 
all who have truly studied the Scottish Highlander, and have had long 
and intimate contact with him—amongst them Dr. Norman Macleod, 
Professor Blackie, Sheriff Nicolson—Mr. Buchanan bears testimony to 
his many virtues, and the valuable contribution he may make to 
British character and development. He writes of the people with broad 
and manly sympathy, of the scenery of the Western Highlands with 
fine perception and eloquence, by inference claiming, indeed, to have 
initiated the new departure in novel-writing of which Mr. William 
Black is the head. The book is the work of a poet in its descriptions of 
nature—so faithful, yet so full of subdued colour and suggestion—but 
also that of a patient observer and student of human nature, who can 
discriminate men and touch their characteristics with good-natured 
humour. The Island of Skye, with its solitary grandeur, its gloom and 
awe, has nowhere been more powerfully presented. In addition to these- 
elements, there is sentiment and the love of old poetry and legend; so 
that, though it does not aim at exhaustiveness, the book brings one en 
rapport with the spirit as well as with the social condition of the 
Western Highlands. We share Mr. Buchanan’s adventures, as well as 
his thoughts on what he has seen. It is impossible but that many a 
tourist and sportsman should be benefited by a perusal of the book ; 
for it is manly in tone as well as benevolent in intention, and shows its 
author to be equal to outdoor enjoyments of many kinds, and with 
considerable knowledge of natural history—as indeed one should be, 
who would be a companion to folks in the Hebrides. Though some- 
what self-assertive now and then, as in the original dedication to the 
Princess Louise, which is now relegated to an Appendix, it is a delightful 
book, which we can cordially recommend. 


The Cities of Egypt. By Srvuarr Poote. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Poole has by heritage, personal residence, and special ‘study an 
exceptional knowledge of Egypt. His present volume is a collection of 
papers on the cities of Egypt, written, we presume, for a Bible Dictionary. 
It has a delicate touch of imaginative sentiment, a glow of eloquence, 
and a quiet religions sympathy which make it very pleasant reading ; 
while the author’s exceptional acquaintance with Egyptian research 
not only supplies him with the best and fullest information, but enables 
him with a firm hand to discriminate between the absolutely certain 
and the conjectural. The papers on Goshen, Zoan, and Migdol are 
especially interesting. The author recognizes generally Dr. Brugsch’s 
authority, but he submits his theory of the exodus of the Israelites to a 
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close criticism, and demonstrates the untenableness of part of it. The 
unexplored mounds of the great Egyptian cities, ready doubtless to yield 
a rich historical and Biblical harvest, evoke his frequent appeal to English 
enterprize. It does seem areproach that they are not examined. Mean- 
while we commend this very interesting volume. 


East Anglia. Personal Recollections and Historical Associa- 
tions. By J. Ewrna Rircnim, Author of ‘The Night 
Side of London,’ &c. James Clarke and Co. 


Mr. Ritchie has here written a most attractive chapter of autobio- 
graphy. He recalls the scenes of his early days, and whatever was quaint 
or striking in connection with them, and finds in his recollections ready 
pegs on which to hang historical incident and antiquarian curiosities of 
many kinds. He passes from point to point in a delightfully cheerful 
and contagious mood. If there is gloom in the picture, he does not dwell 
on it, but turns quickly to the sunshine, as though by instinct finding the 
best and sweetest; if he does present us with a repulsive or disagreeable 
character or trait, he manages to throw a gleam of humour over it, and 
to incite thus a charitable frame of mind. For him, naturally enough as 
an autobiographer, the most important point in East Anglia is the little 
village of Wrentham, where, as the son of a dissenting minister, he was 
born and brought up; and with a rare felicity he pictures it in its 
quiet sleepy self-importance, unruffled save at the stir of an election 
or the imprisonment of a Nonconformist for refusing to pay church- 
rates. Ipswich, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Woodbridge, and Stow- 
market are all dealt with in this generous temper and gossipy style ; 
and it is astonishing the number of distinguished men and women who 
are thus brought to our view—from the Stricklands to Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. What is naturally of most interest to us is the vigorous por- 
traiture of Nonconformists and Nonconformity in that corner of the 
world; and certainly they well deserve all the honour here given to 
them. We are particularly struck by the sketch of Bungay and Mr. 
Childs, the ‘ Bungay Martyr,’ though it strikes us that one or two little bits 
from an article on the subject by Miss Meteyard might have been woven 
in and with effect. Mr. Ritchie’s reading has been as extensive and 
careful as his observation is keen and his temper genial; and his pages, 
which appeared in ‘The Christian World,’ well deserve the honour of 
book-form with the additions he has been able to make to them. 
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The New Gold Age. By R. H. Parrerson. Two Vols. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Twice in the last 400 years has the world undergone an economic 
revolution through the discovery of fresh supplies of the precious metals in 
quantities equalling or even exceeding the whole of its previous stock ; 
but the results on the two occasions have been very different. The gold 
and silver of Spanish America were more than the world at that time 
could profitably absorb, and the consequence was a continuous fall in the 
value of money, which did not reach its lowest point until some hundred 
and fifty years from the first conquest of Peru. The gold of California 
and Australia came at a period when enterprize was everywhere at a 
standstill for lack of means, and the yearly productions of the precious 
metals was scarcely more than enough to make good the annual loss by 
accident or depreciation. It is probably in consequence of this ready 
absorption of the new supplies that their economical effects are so 
commonly underrated. The marvellous prosperity of the last thirty” 
years is often set down to other causes—to the extension of Free Trade, 
or to the progress of scientific discovery, and cheapening and multiplying: 
the various forms of labour. Mr. Patterson, we think, is right in holding 
that both these explanations are inadequate. Free Trade has been only 
partial in its operations, and has been adopted by no country except. 
our own: the application of science to the development of industry 
had begun long before the period in question. To estimate the con- 
sequences of the new gold discoveries aright, we should take a retro- 
spective view of the times which immediately preceded them—when 
Europe had grown big enough to absorb the yearly output from the 
silver mines of Potosi, and the demand for the precious metals was: 
again in advance of the supply. This process, which had begun 
in the eighteenth century, had been much accelerated through the 
falling off in the American supplies since the revolt of the Spanish 
colonies, and may be said to have culminated between 1815 and 1848. 
In this scarcity of the precious metals—aggravated (so Mr. Patterson holds) 
by financial legislation of a restrictive kind—trade languished. In 1841 
our exports were no greater than they had been in 1815. The position of 
supremacy acquired by England in the long war with France brought no 
pecuniary advantage. Distress prevailed even under the most economic 
of administrations: the one bright gleam of prosperity in 1841-43 was 
coincident with the slight addition to our stock of gold caused by an 
increase in the yield from Russia. It was on a world thus languishing 
that the new gold from California and Australia fell like rain, setting 
enterprize everywhere at work, and fructifying in a hundred different 
directions. And the work of progress has continued ever since, retarded 
but never arrested by wars or cotton famines, rash speculations or 
disastrous seasons. Mr. Patterson holds many views which are ques- 
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tioned by economists of high repute. He is a bitter opponent of the Bank 
Charter Acts of 1844. He regards the partial demonetization of silver in 
1819 as a grievous error, and the monometallists of the present day as 
people who wilfully throw away a gift of Providence. But we cannot help 
thinking that he is right in the main in the importance which he attaches 
to an abundant supply of the precious metals, as a sine qué non in com- 
mercial and industrial progress; and his restrospect of the Age of Gold 
is a very readable fragment of contemporary history by a writer who was 
a student of historical and economical questions when the period began, 
and is so still, when, as he holds, it is drawing towards its close. For the 
great results of the Age of Gold have been already realized. There has 
been, it is true, a certain fall in the value of money since 1848; but the 
fall is not likely to go further, and the increasing requirements of 
commerce, coupled with the diminution in the yearly produce of the 
mines, already warn us to prepare for times when gold will be again 
scarce and dear. In that event Mr. Patterson would suggest a return to 
the principles laid down by his namesake, the founder of the Bank of 
England in 1694, and recently approved by the Government of the 
United States—a system of national note currency based upon State 
security, but not involving State issue. 


The Fellah. By Epmonp Anovut. Translated by Sir Ranpau 
Roserts, Bart. Chatto and Windus. 


M. Edmond About’s quick and appropriative intelligence, which is 
joined to an imagination that is equal to bodying forth under fresh crea- 
tive shapes all he cares to study, has here done something to interpret 
Egypt to us, its people, its customs, its religion. After M. About’s success 
in popularizing political economy by the same method, any form of 
oriental existence should be easy to him. He has written a very clever 
story, but Egypt, we must say, remains more apologized for than repre- 
sented. Of course, he interests us in Ahmed as a man, but we can 
hardly believe in him as an Egyptian; and though he argues his points 
well, we see too clearly the visage of the modern Frenchman behind the 
mask that he wears. The episode of Miss Grace is admirable, and is 
wrought with touches of dainty art. We read and are delighted when- 
ever M. About permits the simpler elements of human nature to come to 


the front ; but he is too much the cosmopolitan to make us share some 


of his leading ideas. At the present moment, however, when all eyes are 
turned to Egypt in the new phase of possibility that opens up before it, 
the book is calculated to have its own use and influence, and if it serves 
to strengthen a true interest in that heavily weighted and unhappy 
country, it will not have been presented to English readers in vain. Sir 
Randal Roberts has done the work of translation well, using a very 
idiomatic crisp style, which suits admirably. 
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The Charities Register and Digest. Being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available for the Metropolis, &e. With 
an Introduction by C. §. Lock, and an Elaborate 
Index. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Lock is the secretary of the Charity Organization Society, and this 
voluminous Register of Metropolitan Charities has been undertaken under 
its auspices. It is a work of immense labour and of great importance. 
The exceptions to its completeness are—the City Charities, not included 
on the ground that they will shortly be reorganized, and the Charities of 
the City Companies confined to Freemen, for the exclusion of which we 
do not see reason, unless it be that no information could be obtained. 

it is a volume of 1100 pages. An elaborate Introduction of more than 
a hundred pages deals with the principles and methods, moral and legal, 
of charity and the charities of London. An Appendix of 150 pages 
deals with semi-Provident Institutions, such as Provident Dispensaries; 
with Benevolent Institutions, such as the Provident Institutions of Book- 
sellers, Newsvendors, &c.; with Friendly Societies, such as the Order of 
Foresters; with Trade Societies, Savings Banks, &. The volume, indeed, 
is a complete Directory of Institutions in London for the relief of neces- 
sity and the help of industry. It gives one an impression of the amazing 
wealth and the still more amazing philanthropy jsq devpted. Tuture 
editions will perfect the informaticn kere recorded. Mecaawhiie, the 
volume will stand on the same shelf as. Tie.Loadon Directory. 


Common Sense about Women. By T. Wentworta Hiaernson. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


Mr. Higginson is one of the brightest essayists of America. His 
‘ Atlantic Essays’ are often quoted and referred to. He writes with 
great clearness and has a vein of mild humour. He studies self-restraint ; 
and a trace of that cosmopolitanism which the more recent school of 
men of letters in America somewhat affect is visible in him. He isa 
reformer, but a philosophical one, not inclined to champion any ‘ reform 
against nature’ Dr. Bushnell would have had a good deal to do to meet 
much that Mr. Higginson says, though doubtless Dr. Bushnell would have 
urged that this was mainly because of his way of saying it. Mr. Higginson 
has dealt with the ‘ Rights of Women’ in a very original manner, and 
takes care not to push single points too far, and is always very happy 
in his illustrations. He brings wit as well as logic to his aid, and gains 
by moderation of statement. He denies that the demand for equality 
between the sexes in most points is a ‘reform against nature.’ His 
thesis is that society is still dominated by the false conception, due to 
early times, that woman is by nature inferior to man because of inferiority 
in certain physical aspects; while the whole drift of modern civilization 
is to show that the physical qualities which at first stood for so much 
have become wholly subordinate to mental and moral qualities. He gives 
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many salient iilustrations of this. The officers of the Guards are poor in 
the physical qualities for which we so much admire the men; and it is 
doubtful if the mental superiority needful for command could be found in 
alliance with the fine physical development, since it implies study and 
thought and training incompatible with it. Besides, it is not a fact that 
ywomen are inferior to men even in physical qualities, only these qualities 
exhibit themselves under different circumstances and under a different 
class of tests. ‘The young man who looks on women with some contempt 
because they cannot row as he does forgets that a woman can watch a 
sick person half a dozen nights together, which he could not do. Mr. 
Higginson shows with much ingenuity that women are bearing them- 
selves with the more self-restraint and capacity the more that they are 
trusted. Women who have the sense to hold property have surely the 
sense to vote. We cannot afford space to argue some points with Mr. 
Higginson that we think admit of argument, but we must say that his 
essays are original, felicitous, suggestive, and should be read. 


Primitive Antiquity of Man not Proven: Primeval Man not a 
Savage. By B.C. Y. Elliot Stock. 


Whatever niy.be thougut of B.C. Y.’s claims as regards original scientific 
speculation,’ he has_ with great ‘industry and care marshalled the argu- 
menis of gelentific men or boil sitles’ respecting the important questions 
suggested by nis title. Tie scauiinizes the facts connected with the cave- 
deposits and finds in each case that some fact was misinterpreted or want- 
ing to complete the evidences for man’s great antiquity to which men of 
high scientific reputation had so absolutely committed themselves. For 
example, it has been found that the rate of formation of stalagmites is by 
no means uniform, but depends on many conditions, and that it is some- 
times very fast compared with what scientific men had asserted. Thus 
the dogmatism of science was scarcely ever more boldly illustrated than 
with regard to the bone found in the Victorian cave—presumed to be a 
human bone, and imbedded in what was presumed to be undisturbed 
strata of pre-glacial clay. Dr. James Geikie, with characteristic impetuo- 
sity, leaped to the conclusion that the bone was human, and that the ice 
in which it was found was pre-glacial, both of which have been disproved 
The bone has been found to be the bone of a bear, and the same clay—the 
pre-glacial clay of Dr. Geikie—is found to be at this day deposited in the 
cave. So with many other facts that were thought at first to bear in the 
same direction. The author goes over the whole ground making points 
of this kind and carefully presenting his facts, making one scientific 
authority undo the other, so that with science, as with the Papacy, it is to 
some extent still a question of authority. Sir John Lubbock is presented 
with some facts that do not square with his assertions that primeval man 
was a savage. The author considers ‘ Alluvial Deposits,’ ‘The Glacial 
Period,’ and ‘ Lacustrine Dwellings’ in the same spirit. 
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Science in Short Chapters. By W. Martrev Wiuut1ams, F.R.AS., 
F.C.S., Author of ‘ The Fuel of the Sun,’ ‘ Through Nor- 
way with a Knapsack,’ &c. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Williams has here gathered together a number of short papers 
originally contributed to magazines. They are all marked by deep 
thought, by careful observation, and here and there indicate much original 
research and remarkable acuteness in seeing points and in seizing occa- 
sions. They are written in a popular and effective style; yet, unlike some 
popular scientific writing, are not redundant or rhetorical. Mr. Williams 
has self-restraint and the feeling for style as well as fine scientific gift. 
Many of the papers—such as those on ‘The Formation of Coal,’ ‘The 
Colouring of Green Tea’—are quite short, and could be read in a few 
minutes ; others are really careful memoirs, notably the opening essay, 
‘The Fuel of the Sun,’ which summarizes popularly the principal points 
in his work bearing the same title, which embodies the labour of many years. 
It was published in 1870, and has created a good deal of difference of 
opinion among scientists, while its bold speculations have evidently been 
for them rich in suggestions or starting-points. So much so, that Mr. 
Williams is compelled to break a lance with Dr. Siemens, and to make 
clear the rationale of certain differences and agreements, which he does 
in a second little paper, or, rather, a supplement to the first one. This, 
unlike all the others save one—that on ‘ Murchison and Babbage’—has 
not been previously published. One of the most masterly of the series is 
the review of Dr. James Geikie’s ‘Great Ice Age,’ in which that famous 
geologist has pointed out to him some objections to his theory which it 
is probable he never realized. One of these has regard to the rigidity of 
ice, on which Dr. Geikie depends so much. Mr. Williams argues that it 
has no such rigidity. ‘ Everybody who has skated or seen others skating 
on ice just thick enough to ‘‘ bear” must have felt or seen it yield to the 
mechanical strain of the skater’s weight. Under these conditions it not 
only bends under him, but it afterwards yields to the reaction of the 
water below, rising and falling in visible undulations, demonstrating 
most unequivocally a considerable degree of flexibility. Nor is the flexi- 
bility due to the thinness of the ice; for a thin sheet can be bent toa 
given arc; a thick sheet may be bent in the same degree, but the thicker 
demands a greater radius and proportionate extension of circumference. 
But we have direct evidence that ice of great thickness—actual glaciers— 
may bend to a considerable curvature before breaking. This is seen 
strikingly when the uncrevassed ice-sheet of a slightly inclined nevé sud- 
denly reaches a precipice and is thrust over it. If Dr. Geikie were right, 
the projecting cornice thus formed should stand straight out, and then, 
when the transverse strain due to the weight of this rigid overhang ex- 
ceeded the resistance of tenacity, it should break short off, exposing a face 
at right angles to the general surface of the supported body ofice. But 
it is not so.’ And so with many related questions that go deep into Dr. 
Geikie’s theory. A few of the papers are practical, such as those on 
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“Domestic Ventilation,’ ‘Cookery Stoves’ (in which Count Rumford has 
his due), ‘ Fire Clay and Anthracite,’ ‘The Consumption of Smoke,’ ‘ The 
Action of Frost on Waterpipes,’ and ‘Home Gardens in Smoky Towns.’ 
One which might be classed here is very readable, showing that though 
lubricating fat has been got out of soap-suds at a profit, Thames-mud 
butter could never be got at a profit, and the report of it was a pure 
canard, Mr. Williams’ volume is not only full of facts, it is of that rare 
order which has something for everybody and yet is never trifling ; which 
cannot be opened without the reader deriving something new either of fact 
or of speculation—unless he should be very well-informed indeed. 


Lectures on Art. Delivered in Support of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. By Reernatp Srvart 
Poor, Prof. W. B. Ricumonp, E. J. Poynrer, R.A., J. T. 
and Morris. Macmillan 
and Co. 


These lectures have been delivered in support of a society of which Mr. 
William Morris, the poet, and also the antique-furniture designer, is the 
life and soul. Vandalism is too common not to need to be opposed. Mr. 
Reginald S. Poole’s account of the desecration of the monuments of Egypt 
by Englishmen and Americans simply cutting out and carrying off such 
figures and inscriptions as they want, is far from creditable. He says 
that Frenchmen and Germans are more honourable in this respect. His 
lecture is full of information and of knowledge. The result of the Van- 
dalism that he reprobates on the Nile is almost equalled in evil effects by 
the restoration of ancient ecclesiastical structures in England, as Mr. 
Micklethwaite here describes them. ‘Monumental painting,’ is ably 
discussed by Professor Richmond, and Mr. Poynter is eloquent in some 
passages of his lecture on ‘Ancient Decorative Architecture.’ But the 
pieces de résistance of the volume are the two lectures which come last, 
by the indefatigable Mr. Morris. ‘ The History of Pattern Designing’ is 
a discourse which should greatly aid technical education in many aspects ; 
so earnest and thorough-going is he, and at the same time so clear and 
graceful in style. In ‘ The Lesser Arts of Life’ Mr. Morris touches on some 
points of immediate practical concern—women’s dress amongst others. 
Here he would have women to be graceful and sensible, scorning to sur- 
render themselves to the hands of the milliner and dressmaker. ‘ Garments 
should veil the human form, and neither caricature it nor obliterate its 
lines ; the body should be dressed, and neither sewed up in a sack nor stuck 
in the middle of abox. Drapery properly managed is not a dead thing but a 
living one, expressive of the endless beauty of motion ; and if this be lost, 
half the pleasure of the eye in common life is lost. The fashionable 
milliner has chiefly one end in view, how to hide and degrade the human 
body in the most expensive manner. She (or he) would see no 
beauty in the Venus of Milo; she (or he) looks upon you as scaffolds 
on which to hang a bundle of cheap rags which can be sold dear under 
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the name of a dress.’ Much is also said on Pottery and Glass-making, 
Weaving, Pattern Printing, and on Furniture. The lectures are well 
worthy of publication, and should do much good. 


Nature and Thought. An Introduction to a Natural Philo- 


sophy. By St. Gzoraz Mivarr. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


In this volume Mr. St. George Mivart has made a valuable contri- 
bution to present-day discussion. He is the more likely to recommend 
himself to the class of readers he desires, inasmuch as he skilfully relieves 
the tax made upon the mind by severe abstract discussion, through the 
adoption of a simple dramatic expedient. He throws the bulk of his book 
into conversations, somewhat after the manner of Smith’s ‘ Thorndale,’ 
or Sir Arthur Helps’ ‘ Friends in Council,’ though he allows himself less 
airy digression than the one, and less of descriptive illustration than the 
other. But the immediate locale in which the two friends, Maxwell and 
Frankland, hold their talks is well indicated, and the change of situation 
and circumstance serves to impart variety. Frankland is a young man 
who is inclined to sympathy with the new school of scientific thought; 
and Maxwell, who, in most points, at all events in general scope, may be 
held to represent Mr. Mivart, presents arguments in favour of a more spi- 
ritualistic philosophy. Though the book is entitled an ‘ Introduction to a 
Natural Philosophy,’ it is really an attempt at laying down the lines of a 
metaphysic and a lofty system of ethics, showing once more, and effec- 
tively, that whatever materialistic scientists may do to relieve them- 
selves from the bugbear of metaphysics, it will return upon them like the 
demon conjured up by Frankenstein, and intrude itself into their primary 
assumptions, since the very presumption of a power to systematize facts 
in the simplest form presupposes this. Natural science or natural philo- 
sophy can no more be independent of a metaphysic than man can be 
thought of as body and functions without the Ego or individuality. The 
latter is a fact not to be explained away, however we may account for 
it. Mr. Mivart pursues the essential arguments through many forms, 
advancing step by step to the highest ground, demonstrating the 
necessary existence of the human soul and of God as implied in con- 
sciousness and thought, and establishing thus the necessary harmony that 
is to be found throughout creation, and which every theory of the universe 
must postulate, or be self-contradictory and nugatory. It is astonishing 
how the various processes of philosophy repeat themselves. Here we have 
nearly all the old problems to be resolved in the light of fuller knowledge 
of nature and of life. Mr. Mivart’s position is really that ofa return on the 
validity of consciousness, common-sense, and the utterly illogical and 
helplessly contradictory positions into which the speculator is compelled 
who ignores these. It would take far more space than we can afford 
to indicate the leading points of Mr. Mivart’s book, far less to do 
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justice to it in detail; it must suffice for us to say that all the problems of 
recent philosophy are touched in it—how far we can have certainty, first, 
of our own mental experience ; secondly, of an external world; thirdly, of 
necessary truths and their bearing on the questions of man’s nature and 
origin ; and, finally, we have a chapter on Cause and a First Cause, and how 
the existence of nature may be reconciled with the declarations of con- 
science. This indicates, in the most general manner, the process of Mr. 
Mivart’s thought. Much strength is directed in the course of the argu- 
ment to combating, on the one hand, the sceptical idealism and utili- 
tarianism of Mr. John Stuart Mill and his followers; and, on the other, 
the materialistic Pyrrhonism of the physiological school. We could fill 
many pages with good things on special points. How acute is the manner 
in which Mr. Mill is dealt with for the inconsistency implied in reducing 
the universe to sensations and permanent possibilities of sensation : ‘ If his 
words are not unmeaning there must be believed to be some entity besides 
‘sensations actual”’ and “‘ sensations possible,” namely, an entity in which 
the possible actuality of the “ possible” sensation resides—a substance or 
substances in and by which such possible sensations have their possibility 
determined into actuality. In plain language, Mill’s ‘‘ permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation ” are really so many real substances capable of exciting 
sensation. In fact, he believed as you and I do, in feelings, and in a 
number of enduring bodies which are capable of modifying our feelings, 
and which can undergo change, act as causes, and can exist without being 
perceived. .. . Mill’s system, if logically followed out, would have com- 
pelled him to cease his sympathy, and to acknowledge the futility of all 
science.’ That reverence and fear are two wholly different sentiments 
is proved by very apt illustrations in opposition to the evolutionists, who 
would resolve all expression of reverence into a habit in our ancestors, 
due to a long-sustained fear of being eaten (p, 128). The proofs offered 
for the position that a judgment as to moral obligation could never have 
been evolved from mere likings or dislikings, or feelings of preference for 
tribal instincts over individual ones, are severely logical and convincing, 
and we do not believe could be logically met (p. 156). That ‘ moral 
feeling ’ is a rational instinct, whose existence is felt to be necessary to 
form a perfect man, and some approximation to obedience to it essential 
to the welfare and permanence of society, is, as we think, successfully 
established (pp. 158-59). 

The complete command of the subject, the wide grasp, the subtlety, 
the readiness of illustration, the grace of style, combine to render this one 
of the most admirable books of its class which have recently been written. 
Its purpose is to make plain the basis of intellectual and moral certainty, 
to make clear a ground for morality and faith; and though it is only 
natural that those whose pet doctrines are attacked should feel irritable 
under the criticisms presented in such a form, we believe that most of 
them will find themselves pretty nearly in the position of Frankland at 


the close, whether they will be ingenuous enough to acknowledge it or 
not. 
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Chapters on Evolution. By Anprew Wisoy, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S., Author of ‘Leisure Time Studies.’ With 239 
Illustrations. Chatto and Windus. 

Notes on Evolution and Christianity. By J.F.Yorxe. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Evolution is in the air. It has taken possession of present-day thought ; 
and active minds are busy on all hands to apply the principle or to 
illustrate it in every imaginable way. And, as is the inevitable result of 
new ideas, which a very wise man once said were apt to be heady, like new 
wine, scientific men are day by day becoming more dogmatic, more 
inclined to cultivate the very spirit which they set out with the purpose 
of condemning. Dogmatism is not dead; in its scientific form, it seems, 
like the famous heroes of old, to gather into itself all the powers of the 
enemies it has slain. No one could read Dr. Andrew Wilson’s new 
book, and not feel that he had devoted well-disciplined scientific powers 
and no mean literary gift to the presentation of the main facts in Evo- 
lution; and the correspondences and the transformations which he 
traces out are as wonderful as any fairy tale. There is no need that we 
should seek in any way to lessen the weight and the suggestiveness that 
lie in the curious record of aborted and useless organs. Emerson once 
said that everything as it lived was engaged in writing its history; and 
this may be said to apply even to limbs and organs. The process by 
which fishes pass into quadrupeds, as seen in the case of the frog, and 
the still more remarkable transformation of the axolotl of Mexico into the 
amblystoma, are only salient and typical examples of what we are com- 
pelled to believe on the best evidence is at this moment gradually taking 
place widely throughout the realm of life. But when we find a writer 
like Dr. Wilson asserting that human life and the lowest animal life 
in the ameba, are identical through the similarity of germ out of which 
the physical structures are built up, and yet admitting that the poten- 
tiality of the two germs in their final destination is totally different, we 
simply think he attempts to explain phenomena without taking known 
qualities into account. The potentiality is here of the essence of the 
nature ; and, although analysis does not discover it, the fact, as revealed 
and confessed in the results, should prompt the discovery of the limits of 
human knowledge. Dr. Wilson, indeed, does in words confess that we 
are completely ignorant of the difference of potentialities ; but what then 
of his argument? Dr. Wilson, after the most careful scrutiny of the 
leading facts in his chapters, leading with colonial or compound animals, 
proceeds to pass upwards, and by loose analogy endeavours to establish 
the colonial element in lobsters as well as in bees and ants. Only fancy, 
in order to get his ‘missing link’ in this relation, he has to make out 
that the lobster is not one animal but many, colonial or compound in the 
most thorough-going sense! He forgets the problem of individual 
consciousness, just as he forgets at another part of his work that the fact 
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of man’s utter helplessness and defencelessness throughout a long period 
of infancy is directly opposed to the main truth he aims at establishing, 
that with ‘an abbreviated infancy the animal obtains a distinct coign of 
vantage.’ The straits, indeed, to which Dr. Wilson is reduced at some 
points, in order to conceal the fatal lacune in the evolutionist argument, 
makes us feel doubtful of his inferences when he seems to be making out 
his strongest case. He ignores the difficulties that physical science has 
from many sides raised and is raising to the vast periods of time which the 
evolutionists would demand for the development and selection on which 
they found. Palzontology is decided in its deliverances on the same point. 
Dr. Wilson is most interesting and most reliable—as, indeed, thorough- 
going evolutionists are bound to be—when dealing with the botanical side 
of the question. Nothing could be more delicate or beautiful than some of 
Dr. Wilson’s illustrations in this subject; and altogether the book is 
marked by great power, aud, though here and there a little diffuse, 
is written with studious care and felicity of style. But more reserve is 
needful on the main results. Evolution in its leading facts cannot be 


assailed, but satisfactory explanations of these facts cannot in many 


cases be reached without the admission of the conscious intention and 
design which it is the aim of evolutionists to exclude, and on the ground 
of analogy with which, in fact, Mr. Darwin and his followers are too apt to 
proceed. Whenever consciousness has to be reckoned with and accounted 
for in one direction or another, the ordinary arguments break down, and 
we are over-balanced with contradiction and perplexity. Later and more 
comprehensive thought may find room for Evolution and an Evolver— 
a position which scientific men of no mean eminence have substantially 
accepted, notably Sir Wyville Thomson, who said of the results of the 
Challenger Expedition that, though they gave strong support to the 
general doctrine of Evolution, they refused to give the least support to the 
theory which refers the evolution of species to variation guided only by 
natural selection. We should not omit to compliment the author and 
the publishers on the admirable way in which the book is illustrated. 

Mr. Yorke’s book is an attempt to show that Christianity is merely a 
development by evolution out of the earlier religions of the worl. He 
wastes a good deal of space in setting down similar utterances on the part 
of Christ and Buddha and others teachers. Nobody denies that simi- 
larities exist: the only question is of actual contact, and of modification 
due to that. Christ Himself looked back to Judaism, and said He came 
not to destroy but to fulfil, Mr. Yorke’s book either proves too much 
or too little. It shows considerable thought and desire to reacl the 
truth, but itis hardly put into such a form as to have much effect on 
the great body of readers. The mode in which some painful problems 
are discussed in the chapter headed ‘ Natural Morality’ makes us regret 
this the less. Here, as in many cases of the same kind, justice is not done 
to the development of the benevolent and philanthropic sentiment. 
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Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. First Two Books of the 
Elements. By Marianne Nops. 


Mrs. Nops has done much to facilitate the study of the first two books 
of Euclid, especially for beginners, to whom the repeating of proposition 
after proposition in a parrot-like fashion is apt to become a sore trial. 
Many new and interesting features are introduced in Mrs. Nops’ volume, 
which takes the form of class lessons. Among these features may be 
mentioned an analysis of each proposition and a summary, which is very 
useful for ready reference. A second proof is added occasionally to great 
advantage, as in the case of the celebrated pons asinorum. Propositions 
such as IT. 13, which are very troublesome to beginners, are much ampli- 
fied. It only remains to be added that the price is low, the type good, 
and the form of the book handy, to show that the work deserves to be 
generally used. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. Fourth Series. By JAmes 
Antuony Frovupe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Froude tells us that with this ‘Fourth Series’ he concludes his 
‘Short Studies on Great Subjects.’ In the course of these volumes he 
has discussed many topics, but the thoughtful reader will soon discover 
that one leading purpose is present with the writer. The rights of the 
individual conscience as against tradition and authority in all their forms 
is pervading, and it is only in the treatment of incidental and sub- 
ordinate themes that it is not to be detected. Mr. Froude’s leanings 
may sometimes seem to be too rationalistic, and his attitude too much 
that of reaction from certain tendencies with which early circumstances 
threatened to identify him; but at the critical point he generally 
recovers himself by a glance at the dogmatism into which free-thinking 
ever threatens to precipitate itself, and he decisively retreats from any 
approach to identification with it. His main object is to excite a healthy 
spirit of questioning with regard to accepted truths in religion as in other 
things, and he is very acute in his way of making history bear its testimony 
in his favour. Especially is this evident in the present volume. His 
essay on Thomas 4 Becket—which is certainly very far from being a 
short study on a great subject—is a very direct illustration of this ; and it 
is not impossible that in some minor points the purpose may have biassed 
the reading of the facts. This, however, is never consciously done. The 
whole is to be regarded as a very thoughtful and thorough-going illustra- 
tion of the evils of the priestly spirit and its assumptions. Mr. Froude 
traces the revival of this spirit in the ‘Oxford Counter-Reformation,’ so 
that the two leading essays do not stand independent of each other, but 
are only proofs of the same tendency from different sides. If we would 
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view in their true light the claims put forward for the Church by the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement, we must set them alongside the record 
of parallel assumptions in history, where they could be’ put to the test of 
practice, and study the results on social and political development. Mr. 
Froude begins the essay on Becket by saying that ‘ Priesthoods to make out 
their case have been driven to assume that they possess peculiar privileges ; 
that they have special means of communicating with God, and of knowing 
His will; that they can work miracles, visible or invisible; that they, in 


' fact, are God’s representatives, directly appointed by Himself;’ and the 


burden of his summary of the good and bad of the Oxford Movement is 
this: ‘The clergy magnify their office, but the more they make of them- 
selves the less is their intellectual influence.’ In a word, the lessons of 
history in this respect are being so far learned. The Reformation has 
done its work, and no more capital can be made out of pretensions to 
special means of grace and Divine favour. ‘The honoured name of 
Protestant has passed to the Nonconformist. The laity stand aloof, 
indifferent and contemptuous. The thinking part of it has now a serious- 
ness of its own, and a philosophy of its own which has also grown and is 
growing. The old order of things might have remained indefinitely had 
it been left undisturbed, but the controversy has undermined its tradi- 
tions.’ It is almost needless to say that the essay on Becket is the 
result of much independent research, and is eloquent in a quiet, studious, 
self-centred way ; and that the ‘ Oxford Counter-Reformation ’ is not only 
full of fine insight, but is attractive by reason of the rich vein of auto- 
biography which forms, in fact, its foundation. The portraits sketched 
by Mr. Froude are a gallery of Titian-like contrasts, in which his admira- 
tion and reverence have full play, as well as his dislike and impatience. 
Newman is presented to us with a few masterly touches, so firm and 
clear that they attest the truthfulness of the portrait. Hurrell, Froude, 
and Keble stand in sharp contrast, lacking all the qualities that combine 
to give Newman his pre-eminence of mastership and influence. Keble, we 
think, is treated with too much bitterness, as of personal hatred; the portrait 


- is consequently vague, and fails to impress. Some of Mr. Froude’s words 


about his own father, though perhaps faithful, would perhaps have been 
better unsaid. Mr. Froude remarks in a note that, though he has read Mr. 
Mozley’s book, he does not feel called upon to alter anything. The two 
articles which follow on ‘Origen and Celsus,’ and ‘A Cagliostro of the 
Second Century ’—Apollonius of Tyana, of course—show nice scholarship, 
but appeal to a more select class. In ‘ A Siding at a Railway Station’ Mr. 
Froude has had too definite political economy maxims in his view when 
he wrote, and has thereby infused an element of disruption. The lesson of 
an allegory should be broadly human, and technical and scientific questions 
should not be stirred directly in the reading. We cannot part from the 
volume without expressing our sense of the author’s sincerity. He has in 
some cases had to utter unpalatable truths, under a strong sense of duty, 
but he is seldom uncharitable ; if he seems severe on religious dogmatists, 
he is not less inclined to reprove the dogmatisms of science and rationalism ; 
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and though he speaks doubtfully of many of the refinements built upon 
Christianity by metaphysics and superstition, he is always reverent towards 
Christianity itself, and eloquent on the reforms it has accomplished, and 
which it is still destined to accomplish, for the human race. There is 
in the preface a tone of pathetic regret, as of one whose work is well-nigh 
done, which we think might have been relieved in the light of some things 
that are set down in the book. 


The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as recorded in 
Letters from her Literary Correspondents. Edited by the 
Rev. A. G. L’Esrrance, Editor of the ‘Life of Mary 
Russell Mitford,’ &e. Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. L’Estrange has here presented us with a valuable supplement 
to his Life of Miss Mitford. In spite of some failings—not the least of 
which was a proneness to exaggerate her own insight, and to pronounce 
decided opinions on matters regarding which she was by temperament 
precluded from forming a faithful judgment, Miss Mitford was a person 
of unusual force of character and attractiveness. This is proved by the 
number of men and women of very diverse type whom she drew around 
her, and whom she held attached to her in the bonds of true interest 
and friendly sympathy. It has been well said that a man’s friends 
are crystals through which he can be more truly seen than independently 
in himself. These various correspondents enable us to see Miss Mitford 
in other aspects than those in which she would have been likely to reveal 
herself directly to us. Her little vanities, her pet whims, her suscepti- 
bilities, and her impatience of contradiction, are as effectually exhibited as 
are her healthy curiosity and interest in others, her industry, and her 
unaffected devotion to those who loved her. ‘A talent is formed in 
solitude, but a character in the stream of the world,’ recurs to us when 
we think of Miss Mitford's literary application, and the healthfulness and 
sociability which she maintained. She held the balance even as between 
the two. Among the most prominent of the correspondents whose letters 
are cited here, are Mrs. Trollope, Sir William Elford, Joanna Baillie, 
Macready the actor, Miss Strickland, Douglas Jerrold, Mrs. Howitt, 
N. P. Willis, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Barrett Browning, Mrs. Jameson, 
Mrs. Opie, ‘ Barry Cornwall,’ Serjeant Talfourd, Crabbe Robinson, J. T. 
Fields, Miss de Quincey, J. Ruskin, Tom Taylor, W. 8. Landor, and Eliot 
Warburton. It almost goes without saying that letters from such cor- 
respondents to such a writer would be rich in literary reference and 
suggestion, as well as in morsels of literary and scientific gossip, which it 
would have been a great pity for the world to lose. Perhaps as charac- 
teristic as any are the letters of Cobbett, which present the man in very 
natural yet in very striking attitudes. Bluff, blunt, and with his object 
always clear in his eye, he is a true Englishman, with the faults and 
the virtues both exaggerated. It is pleasant to see how, Miss Mitford 
managed to draw forth the best that was in her friends. She conciliates 
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them often by her exaggerated notion of their importance, and is not 
inapt in the womanish power of arousing emulation in sympathy by high- 
set praises of third persons. Her estimate, for example, of Mr. J.T. Fields, 
which she is so fond of repeating and enforcing, cannot be regarded as 
the result of sober judgment alone. He is the best talker she ever 
listened to, the purest and sweetest poet, an honour which he shares with 
Mr. Bennoch, and is generally spoken of in that exaggerated strain 
which is characteristic of young people at school. Then she is sometimes 
too severe on those who uuluckily lie outside her own circle. Mr. Ruskin’s 
merit she does not fail to magnify both as a man and as a writer, but she 
seems somehow to have been repelled from Carlyle, and spoke very 
severely of him, taking pleasure apparently in citing anecdotes that 
showed him to disadvantage. The letters from Miss Mitford’s father to 
Mr. St. Quentin, with the replies here given, amply show that Dr. Mit- 
ford was a poor man of business; but that we had learned before, as also 
that he had weaknesses for which his wife and daughter sorely suffered, 
though they never ceased to love him. Rich as the volumes are in 
notanda of distinguished persons, and in anecdote and reminiscence, they 
might well have received some editing in minor details, and some 
passages might judiciously have been omitted. But as the book stands it is 
a valuable addition to our biographical literature, throwing side-lights on 
many books that have already won a high place in literature; and it is 
certain not only to be widely read, but to be long remembered. 


American Humourists. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A., 
Author of ‘Music and Morals,’ ‘Current Coin,’ &c. 


Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Haweis here prints six lectures which he delivered at the Royal 
Institution first, and at the London Institution afterwards. Clearly, they 
must have been more satisfactory to hear than they are to read; though it is 
impossible that a man like Mr. Haweis could have said so much on so con- 
genial a subject without being interesting, and often making people laugh, 
or at any rate smile. But the whole style is conversational, suggestive, ellip- 
tical, needing the illustrative accompaniment and commentary of gesture, 
expression, and accent. To many who would have enjoyed the lectures, 
the book will be abrupt, tantalizing. The author’s jerky thoughts seem to 
wander forth half clad, somewhat like that worthy of whom a wit said 
that his intellect was indecently exposed; and all the while Mr. Haweis 
is really intent on escaping all kind of formal or exhaustive utterance. 
No doubt Mr. Haweis’s very funny though not unsympathetic inter- 
pretation of Artemus Ward would be greatly relished by the audience in 
the lecture-room ; on paper it simply suggests a crowd of questions which 
one would wish to ask. The pathetic touch here is more effective than 
the funny one; but Mr. Haweis hardly gives it time to work its result. 
Mr. Haweis is not only witty, he is the cause of wit in others; but his 
extreme desire to escape from all formal criticism has too much the effect 
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of digressiveness. _ Nevertheless it must be admitted that the bits from 
Artemus Ward, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte 
lose nothing in most cases by the setting that he gives them. His 
characterizations are occasionally very incisive and apt, as, for instance, 
this of Washington Irving: ‘If I ask what is the secret of Irving’s 
power, I find it to lie in a certain quiet absorption and concentration. 
He identifies himself absolutely with whatever he is about; a man 
is always attractive and interesting if he will do that. In consequence 
we get a photographic minuteness of detail, the graphic points always 
being selected for the high lights. He describes what he sees in his 
mind’s eye, but his vision is clear and his observation accurate, down to 
the hue of a ribbon or the curl of a periwig.’ He makes us laugh at the 
quiet way in which he describes Irving’s complete collapse as an after- 
dinner speaker, and we seem to hear the echo of ‘That Dickens’ 
dinner, that Dickens’ dinner!’ too high above all the rest. It is the evil 
of this style that such a thing should be thrown out of all proportion. 
Let it be remembered that it is the style, not the matter, we have been 
inclined to criticise. Mr. Haweis knows well what he is about; but 
literature demanded a little more regard from him in writing out the 
lectures, and revision a little also. Of course most people will know what 
evigweibliche means, but it looks very odd on the page. So with too 
many other terms. But doubtless Mr. Haweis’s clever sketches will be 
read and enjoyed, and lead not a few to study the humourists he has 
introduced to them. 


History of English Rhythms. By Epwtx Guest, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., late Master of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. A New Edition, edited by the Rev. WaLTer 
W. Skeat, M.A., Erlington and Bosworth Professor of 


Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. George 
Bell and Sons. 

Mr. Skeat has certainly done a service to English literature in the care- 
ful editing and reissue of this work. It was first published in 1838, and 
has long since been unobtainable, though often in demand, for it stands 
alone as a work of research and reference, and is, in a sense, essential to 
the student of English literature. Dr. Guest not only gathered up here 
the results of the labours of a lifetime, but exhibited original thought in 
his power of setting forth the fundamental laws of language. For 
rhythm lies deep, and the analysis of its growth and development is pro- 
perly the history of a language and literature. Dr. Guest had, in fact, 
reached the essential principles that have been set forth more recently by 
the most elaborate experiments of later scientists ; and his earlier chapters 
are in this respect both curious and suggestive. Rhythm is apprehended 
as the regulating principle of every whole that is made of proportional 
parts, and is as necessary to the regulation of motion (asin the dance) 
or the arrangement of matter as to the orderly succession of sounds. He 
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expounded the law under which certain arrangements of sound by accent 
are essential to the expression of certain forms of emotional experience, 
and showed how truth to this constituted harmony in the highest sense. 
His illustrations were uniformly happy and thoroughly illustrative. His 
knowledge of the old Anglo-Saxon served him as well as his intimate 
acquaintance with more recent writings; and he had made a special study 
of the former. Mr. Skeat says: ‘ He had to get together a large number 


of his quotations by the laborious process of transcribing them for him- 


self from the MSS., and had nothing but these transcripts to trust to ; 
there was not even at that time any edition of Layamon or the Ormulum, 
nor was the Early English Text Society formed till nearly thirty years 
after his book appeared. Hence it often happened that exact references 
could not be given, nor could the passages cited be revised whilst passing 
through the press.’ Mr. Skeat has accomplished what was almost im- 
possible in Dr. Guest’s time, and has added many references and made 
many corrections. He has been able also to clear up not afew obscurities. 
The book is thus not only a treatise on the technical questions which it 
involves, though in that aspect it is specially valuable, but it is a compre- 
hensive handbook of the history of English literature, with many fresh-and 
piquant comments and contrasts made possible by wide knowledge of 
classical and foreign literature. There are some special points suggested 
for discussion. For example, we find Dr. Guest declaring that the ‘ ar’ 
in farther is simply a prolonged vowel; so also the ‘ur’ in burn, curb, 
hurt, lurk, &c., which is merely a modification of the ‘u’ in bun, cub, 
hut, luck—a deliverance which must sound very strange to a Scotchman 
or an Irishman, or even to a North of England man. A great deal might 
be said on the lingual principle involved in the tendency to drop conso- 
nants after this fashion in certain relations; and for this we have no space ; 
but if the principle were applied as far as analogy would go, we should 
have a fine list—‘ returning’ should be ‘ retuning,’ and so on. We do 
not question his opinions about the increased vowel-sounds, but only 
object to the countenance given to the absolute elision of the consonant 
as sound in ordinary speech. 


The Story of English Literature. By Anna Bucxuanp. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


This is in every respect a beautiful book. Miss Buckland does exactly 
what she professes to do. Her volume has nothing in common with the 
cold, dry summary which passes for a ‘handbook’ of English literature, 
suitable for ‘cram’ and nothing more; nor is it a series of essays on 
famous writings, like those of Mr. Hain Friswell. It is the story of Eng- 
lish literature, clear, comprehensive, thorough, written in a style as 
simple as it is efficient, and, with wonderful tact, carried on throughout 
in the narrative form. The lives of the authors are connected with the 
general development in such a style as could only be managed by orie who 
possesses imaginative tact, as well as wide human sympathies and histori- 
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eal instinct. The relation of Chaucer and Shakespeare to English life is 
indicated, as well as the impulse they gave to creative literature and the 
formation of style; the influences that were at work in the Restoration, 
and the inrush of French taste, are well set forth, no less than the reaction 
which at length followed, and all that was afterwards due to Rousseau and 
his allies and the French Revolution, and the manner in which these 
unfolded themselves in the works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others. 
Strangely enough, in this connection there isno mention of Robert Burns. 
The religious life of England, in its remarkable formative effects in litera- 
ture, is never lost sight of, whether seen in Langland’s ‘ Piers Plowman’s 
Vision,’ the presence of the-parson and other characters in the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’ the labours of Wicliff and Tyndal and the rest, the works of 
Milton and Bunyan, and of the great English divines. We cannot help 
noting some omissions. The work of the Cambridge Platonists and of 
William Law, who had such an influence on Wesley and all that is implied 
in Methodism, might well have had a sentence or two. Nor is there any 
reference to Chatterton, 


‘The marvellous boy that perished in his pride.’ 


Some American writers, too, have exercised such an influence on English 
literature that they deserve to be succinctly grouped— Washington Irving, 
Prescott, Nathaniel Hawthorne for a trio. With regard to Swift and his 
relation to Stella and Vanessa, Miss Buckland is too lenient, and it is clear 
that she had not read when she wrote the latest results of research about 
Stella, whom there is now the best reason for believing Swift did secretly 
marry, and did‘ wish to prevent her marrying any one else.’ Clearly, 
too, she has not read Dr. Birkbeck Hill and his utter refutation of some of 
the legends about Johnson while at Oxford. Johnson’s example is so noble 
and elevating that there is no need to repeat exploded legends. As a book 
specially written for young people, young ladies in particular, the coarser 
and more virile side of English literature has been, in view of wider use, 
perhaps too much left out of sight. But, in spite of a few such trifles, this 
is one of the best books of the kind we have read, and we recommend it 
heartily. 


The Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language. By 
Cuartes Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘The Gaelic Ety- 
mology of the Languages of Western Europe,’ &c. 
Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 


Dr. Charles Mackay has here performed a ‘labour of love;’ such a 
labour, indeed, as would hardly have been possible for a man of his years, 
but for the love that sweetened it. He has compiled a handy and original 
vocabulary of the Scottish language. That language has been a cherished . 
study with him through a long lifetime; and here at last we have the 
systematic results of it. Awise man has said, ‘ What we long for in youth, 
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age brings to us;’ and it has not been so fully fulfilled in many careers 
as it has been in that of Dr. Mackay. The plan of the book is to present 
the true etymology of the more important words of the Scottish language 
in such a way as to bring out the wealth and force of that tongue in the 
most effective manner. The words are explained ; but their various use 
and significance are also illustrated by ample citations from old ballads, 
legends, and classic authors, from Leyden and Hogg and Wilson to 
Burns and Scott. We have thus a book of extracts as well as a dictionary 
of terms; and these extracts are so chosen as to present in little the very 
pith and point of the Scottish language. An attentive perusal of the book 
would enable a foreigner in a very short time to understand the special 
features of the Scottish tongue. The careful research and the systematic 
arrangement are alike worthy of praise. Dr. Mackay also writes an 
Introduction, in which he emphasizes anew the fact that Lowland Scotch 
is, in effect, Old English—a thoroughly independent tongue, and not a 
dialect, in which many of the forms and constructions now lost to modern 
English have been retained—a position which he is pretty successful in 
establishing. Then he insists on the superiority of the Scotch to the 
English for certain purposes of poetry, because of its predominance of 
vowel sounds as in such cases of fa’ for fall, wa’ for wall, and so on, and 
its multiplicity of quaint and effective diminutives. He brings not a 
little learning and reasoning power to the task, as well as command of a 
very nervous and manly style. He deals trenchantly with the exploded 
error that Scotchmen are deficient in humour, due chiefly to Sidney 
Smith’s rather impertinent remark that it required a surgical operation 
to get a joke into a Scotchman’s head. But here it really seems to us 
that he is only ‘ slaying the slain,’ and that the matter is really not worth 
all the pains he has spent upon it, particularly when he has recourse to 
strong terms in contrasting Sidney Smith as a humorist with Burns and 
Scott. Bating a few such eccentric utterances as these, the book is 
admirable, critical, and thorough, the result of vast research and minute 
knowledge, and it should find a place in every good library. 


The Parchment Library. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


To the fourth and fifth volumes of Shakspere, each containing three 
dramas, the publishers have added a dainty edition of ‘ Keble’s Christian 
Year,’ the text based on the third edition of 1828. An etched likeness of 
the author from Mr. Richmond’s portrait is prefixed. Also an edition of 
‘Shelley’s Letters,’ with an introduction by Richard Garnett. Letter- 
writing is rapidly ceasing to be a literary art. To the reaction from the 
elaborate letter-writing of the eighteenth century, as exemplified in 
Cowper, Gray, Byron, and Shelley, has succeeded the hasty scraps of the 
penny post. Letters are written now solely for business, and without 
regard to literary form. If a man has any thoughts to express now-a- 
days, he sends them to a newspaper magazine instead of committing them 
toa letter. Shelley stands very high—perhaps the highest—among the 
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letter-writers of the early part of this century. Matthew Arnold puts the 
query whether his letters will not survive his poetry. We must, however, 
demur to Mr. Garnett’s assertions that Shelley’s letters have not the 
frankness of Byron’s. Byron is almost the last man one would have 
thought of as an example of frankness. He is always attitudinizing and 
laughing at his readers behind a mask. The selection has aimed to 
include whatever is most choice in Shelley’s correspondence, whether 
descriptive of external things, or introspective. The letters present 
many points of great interest, especially in relation to Shelley’s theological 
speculations; and will be a welcome addition to this choice series of 
English masterpieces. 


Essays on Some Aspects of Human Nature. By James Kerr, 
M.A., Author of ‘Domestic Life in India,’ &e. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Kerr’s Essays well deserved to reach a second edition, because 
they are fresh and suggestive, though it needs to be said that they are 
often provincial in tone and limited in their range of observation. He is 
quite right when he shows the evil results of class prejudice and narrow 
professional etiquette, but when he attempts to present ‘ Means of miti- 
gating the Cost of Castism,’ it strikes us that he shows some lack of grasp- 
So also with ‘Sectism.’ He is more satisfactory to us when he aims at 
less, as in some sections of the Essay on the ‘ Characteristics of Genius,” 
and especially in the portion of Contrast-Lessons, entitled ‘ Evil 
strengthens Character.’ Always readable, he is seldom original, and 
though he can utilize certain forms of his extensive experience, he lacks 
the sympathy and imagination to relieve it from a touch of localism. By 
the young, however, the volume may be found useful. 


Stories from Robert Browning. By Frepertc May Hoanp, 
Author of ‘ The Reign of the Stoics.’ With an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. SurHernanp Orr. George Bell and Sons. 


Mr. Holland has here done a great service at once to Mr. Browning’s 
fame and to the public. In view of the: general reader he has adopted 
the most efficient form of interpretation applicable to a poet whose 
greater efforts are essentially dramatic in character, though often hardly 
dramatic in form. The works dealt with are ‘Strafford,’ ‘ Sordello,’ 
‘Luria,’ ‘The Adventures of Balaustion,’ ‘A Blot in the Seutcheon,’ ‘ The 
Ring and the Book,’ ‘'Pippa Passes,’ ‘The Return of the Druses, and 
*Colombe’s Birthday.’ Mr. Holland in all cases has put himself en 
rapport with his author, and has picturesquely presented the outline of 
facts in which Mr. Browning has built up his masterpieces. And he has 
been most successful precisely where his task was likely to prove most 
difficult. The story of ‘Sordello’ and ‘The Ring and the Book’ leave 
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nothing to be desired—as stories there are touches which for simplicity 
and grace bespeak something of real imagination on the part of the 
writer. Notably is this the case too in ‘ Luria’ and ‘ Balaustion.’ But we 
fear that the reading of these tales will be a disappointing introduction to 
the originals for all who are indisposed to weleome qualities which have, 
and can have, no reflection here, and in which lie the differentia of Mr. 
Browning's genius. Mr. Browning is not like Shakespeare, the story of 
whose dramas are really the outlines of the dramas: with Mr. Browning 
the facts are merely starting-points for psychological analysis and sugges- 
tion, in which Mr. Browning figures as a speculator not only on the events 
and characters, but on their inner history, which needs a constant reference 
to hisown. There is thus a drama within a drama, and the groundwork 
is autobiographical. Even in some of the separate poems which Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr regards as fitted to satisfy popular and simple tastes this 
process is implied. In one or two we find it expressed— 


‘And here, Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 
Is a subject made to your hand.’ 


The lyrical and narrative element is constantly interrupted by suggested 
questions of this kind ; and the ingenious methods by which Mr. Browning 
finds justification for this process by revealing all manner of perplexing 
and mixed motives makes him the poet sui generis that he is, rich and 
full of fascination for prepared minds, who feel they are led to look into 
great depths under which human faces are revealed with new expressions. 
But the crowd can never be expected to go through this process. Mr. 
Browning must to a large extent be a poet of the cultured and philo- 
sophical, to whom these tales will be but skeletons, while to the un- 
initiated they must give the impression that Mr. Browning is very different 
from what he really is, and a shock of repulsion will, we suspect, be 
occasionally felt by them when they pass on from tale to original. It is 
true, as Mrs. Orr says, that all Mr. Browning's poems are so full of close 
analysis as well as of imaginative creation, that they more than repay the 
most thorough study ; and no doubt the time will come when ‘ the complete 
recognition of Browning will have ceased to be a prophecy.’ Different 
minds may, however, attach different meanings to ‘complete recognition.’ 
But this volume deserves the heartiest welcome and the most careful 
attention of every student of literature, and as a piece of literature itself 
it may well take a place with Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakespeare.’ 
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Novels of the Quarter. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Two on a Tower. By Tuomas Harpy, .Author of ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd, &c. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This cannot be con- 
sidered so complete a work of art as some of Mr. Hardy’s former novels, 
but it is sufficiently characteristic. He is a close student of the human 
heart, but here he has intermixed some grave improbabilities with his 
plot. He weaves and interweaves his perplexities till it seems hardly 
possible that he could undo them, and extricate his hero and heroine 
from the web that fate and their own weakness have woven for them; 
but he does it, and that suffices. The young astronomer who has taken 
possession of the tower, in which Lady Constantine, the owner, so un- 
expectedly finds him, is a good study, and in so far original that even 
though he became devoted to her, he can still for a time forget her, or 
the things that lie nearest to her heart, in the midst of his observations and 
abstruse calculations ; while Lady Constantine is divided between pride 
and hope for him in his career, and the force of a woman’s passion. The 
process by which they are led from point to point, till a secret marriage 
is gone through, is exquisitely done; no less so the new perplexity 
caused to her by the advent of her brother Louis, and his designs to wed 
her to the bishop of the diocese, in which he succeeds so far as to bring 
an offer to her from that dignitary, just at the moment when she hears 
that the erratic Sir Blount had not died in Africa till much later than 
it was first reported. Her private marriage with Swithin St. Cleeve is 
thus rendéred null and void, and the pair are thus once more, in a sense, 
set at liberty. The contest which once more arises in her between her 
love and her fear of hampering him on his way to fame and fortune, 
is intensified by the knowledge which he would fain have kept from her, 
that the way might be smoothed for him by a bequest from an uncle, 
which was hampered by the condition that he shall not marry till he 
is five and twenty. Many circumstances at the moment combine to 
impress on her the evil results that often accrue from a woman marrying 
& man some years younger than herself. The dénowement is such as 
but few readers will like; it is a collapse. But we must not further 
‘outline the story. That would be unjust to Mr. Hardy. His analyses of 
his characters are very subtle, his portraits carefully drawn, and, as 
aforetime, he provides a kind of chorus of rustics, which is inimitable ; 
some of the sayings are most original and racy of the soil, as in the 
following about confirmation from the mouth of one Biles—though it is 
hardly possible, though our readers should enjoy the humour, that they 
should agree with the sentiment conveyed in the last sentence of the 
speech :—‘ ** Confirmation was different at that time,” said Biles. ‘“ The 
bishops didn’t lay it on so strong then as they do now. Nowadays 
yer bishop gives both hands to every Jack-rag and Tom-straw that 
drops the knee afore him; but ’twas six chaps to one blessing when we 
was boys. The bishop a’ that time would stretch out his palms and 
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run his fingers over our row of crowns, as offhand as a bank-gentleman 
telling money. The great prophets of the church in them days wasn’t 
particular to a soul or two more or less; and, for my part, I think living 
was easier for ’t.”’ 

The Princess and Curdie. By GrorcE MacDonatp, M.D. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Dr. George MacDonald is never happier than when he conveys 
deep truths of life and conduct under the veils of fable and fantasy. 
It seems almost needful for him to have a medium of imagination 
through which to look, as if what became exaggerated, and so misled other 
men, only enabled him to gain due proportion. He needs, so to say, 
to ascend in order to see faithfully what some only see clearly by looking 
from the same level. ‘The Princess and Curdie’ excellently exhibits this 
power. It is a fable in which wealth is shown to be beneficial and salu- 
tary only when it has been worked for under the highest laws of what 
one has well called ‘moral mechanism,’ and that no schemes for es- 
caping or outwitting these will succeed, even although the treasure sought 
for should be secured. In a word, wealth is character and a noble nature, 


‘It is not growing like a tree 
In bigness, makes man better be,’ 


might be the motto. Curdie and his father, with all their fantastic 
and faery attendants underground, persist in their mining, and secure 
treasures of gold; but these are secured safely only by persistence in 
the severe labour of erecting pillars out of the treasure secured ; for the 
tunnelling goes on right under the royal town of Gwintystorm. As 
Curdie’s hindrances only turned into helps, so the safety and ‘strength of 
Gwintystorm flowed out of the moral strength of those who ruled it, 
applied to coping with physical disadvantages springing from the same 
sources as the glory which rose upon it. The old king passed away, 
and, unluckily, with him those who were strong and wise enough to carry 
out the true policy of life. ‘The new king went mining and mining 
in the rock under the city, and grew more and more eager after the 
gold, and paid less and less heed to his people. Rapidly they sunk 
towards their old wretchedness. But still the king went on mining 
and coining gold by the pailful, until the people were worse even than 
in the old time. And so greedy was the king after gold, that when 
at last the ore began to fail, he caused the miners to reduce the pillars 
which Peter and they that followed him had left standing to bear the 
city. And from the girth of an oak of a thousand years, they chopped 
them down to that of a fir-tree of fifty; and the city fell with a roaring 
crash.’ Thus while many may read only for the story, admiring Dr. 
MacDonald’s delicacy of phrase and sweetly inventive fancy, others will 
thank him for a lesson in life and in true morality. 

Kept in the Dark. By AntHony TrotLopr. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. 
Anthony Trollope has completely solved the problem how to make much 
of little, and this novel anew attests it, Cecilia Holt, not without some 
ground, jilts Sir Francis Geraldine, and, to relieve the depression which 
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ensues, her mother, not unwilling in the crisis to be free from the 
observation and gossip of Exeter, takes her for a tour abroad. There the 
two ladies fell in with a Mr. Western, a solid middle-aged man of 
property, who gets intimate with them; delights to find himself in 
possession of Cecilia’s ears, to which her mother has no special objection. 
He makes his confessions to her of how he had been jilted and so on, 
but on that ground she is prudently, and yet at last imprudently, reticent. 
He proposes to her and is accepted, and she marries him without telling 
how she had ‘thrown over’ the blasé, mean turfite, Sir Francis. Her 
reasons for throwing over such a character did her credit, and Mr. 
Western ought to have respected her at once for her decision and 
her reticence. But no. When, a few months after their marriage, he 
gets to know the facts in a rather unpleasant way from Sir Francis, who 
now meant to play the dog in the manger, Mr. Western quarrels with 
his young wife and leaves her: and this is the central point of the story. 
To us, it really seems ‘much ado about nothing,’ and is in many 
respects incredible, unless Mr. Trollope meant to write a satire on the 
weakness even of strong, independent-minded men in relation to the 
mean, malicious side of society. The sketching of some of the minor 
characters is good. Dick Ross and Miss Altafiorla, with her family 
tree of Fiascos and Disgrazias, are clever; and the people of the Close 
at Exeter would be fresh were it not that Mr. Trollope has so often done 
this kind of life. On the whole, the novel shows both Mr. Trollope’s 
strength and weakness, and bears no mark of progress in any respect. 
He is powerful in little bits of photographie portraiture, and shows his 
immense knowledge; but his success has made him disinclined to take 
pains, and he fails precisely where he has failed before—to get at the 
truth below the surface, even when he himself suggests depths. Cecilia 
Holt we never really see, but only some shadow made by a fine nature 
on Mr. Trollope’s mind, which contents itself with a process of reflection 
and lazy analysis, instead of patient and devoted comprehension and 
dramatic presentation. We little thought when writing the above that 
before it saw the light Mr. Trollope would be removed from the sphere of 
human praise or blame. In him our lighter literature has lost a man of 
distinctive gifts, whose place in it has not only been large but distinguished. 
Perhaps he wrote too much, but some of his work will live—a vivid and 
clever representation of interesting phases of nineteenth century life. 
Damocles. By Marcaret Very, Author of ‘ For Percival.’ (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) ‘The appositeness of this title is not specially apparent, 
but the novel itself is one of unquestionable power and talent. It is the 
story of a girl who, while deeply in love with a very attractive hero, 
resolves to remain single on account of some taint of madness in her 
family. Rachel Conway is no ordinary character; she rises to a height 
of self-sacrifice which is rarely seen in this world, and besides this claim 
on the reader, she has others springing out of her personal gifts to make 
her attractive. Adam Latriston, too, is worthy of her, and there is 
something almost more tragic in his dark and solitary life than in his 
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terribly sudden death. These are the two chief individualities in the 
work, but round them are grouped a number of minor characters, all of 
whom are well drawn, and evidently studied from the life. The plot is 
not likely to suit some readers, for there is an apparent burden of hope- 
lessness all through, which will not be pleasant to those who merely wish 
to tread the primrose path of life. But the distinct originality of this 
novel has been to us very refreshing, and if Miss Veley’s admirers should 
be few, perhaps they will be better worth having than the mass of fiction- 
readers, who skip from flower to flower in the fields of Mudie, with 
feverish haste after some new, and too often trivial, thing. 

Val Strange: a Story of the Primrose Way. By D. Curistiz 
Morray, Author of ‘A Life’s Atonement,’ &c. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Murray is fulfilling the promise we spoke of in these pages some 
time ago, and is asserting for himself an excellent position amongst the 
novelists of the day. This is the more gratifying because he does not 
seem to be building his style upon that of any other author. Whatever 
position he may ultimately assume, there is certainly justification for 
believing that it will be an original one. And originality is a plant of 
such rare growth that it should be encouraged. No one who reads the 
first hundred pages of this novel can for a moment doubt that their 
writer is a man of strong powers of observation and considerable grasp 
of character. There are very few novels—even by greater writers than 
Mr. Murray—which open so well; but the rest of the story does not 
equal to the beginning. At the same time, the novel even as a whole 
is far better than most works of fiction which teem from the press; and 
it at any rate demonstrates what the author is capable of producing. 
The character of Hiram Search is quite worthy of Dickens; indeed, 
while Mr. Murray has not invested him with so much humour as Dickens 
would probably have done, in other respects we are inclined to think 
that he might claim superiority. The other characters, while not so 
strikingly real, are by no means vague and shadowy; while the plot 
of the novel is distinctly interesting. The lessons which it bears also, 
while not offensively obtruded, are clearly discernible and valuable. It 
is a pleasure when, as in this case, we are able to congratulate the author 
upon the production of a really clever novel. 

Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By Mrs. Joun K. Spenper, Author of 
‘ Godwyn’s Ordeal,’ &e. (Hurst and Blackett.) Mrs. Spender apologizes 
in a preface for the somewhat sombre character of her story; but there 
was really no necessity for this. ‘ Life is not all beer and skittles’ is a 
very popular saying—in other words, we perceive on every hand that the 
progress of human life is sometimes a very hard and bitter one, and the 
truth ought to be told in fiction as in everything else. But the present 
story is far from being all gloom; there are many things to light up 
its pages, and the charming heroine herself is sufficient to give it a deep 
and abiding interest. The locale of the narrative is chiefly Guernsey, and 
Mrs. Spender has well caught its general characteristics. We feel the 
general truthfulness of the local colouring. The volatile young artist, 
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Jack Heaton, is well drawn. He thinks himself in love with Gabrielle, 
while she has really lost her heart to him. The knowledge of his fickle- 
ness is a great blow to her; but she has a grand nature, and rises 
superior to her trial, notwithstanding its severe nature. Gabrielle’s 
father and her cousin Philippe are also very admirable creatures. Alto- 
gether the work is one upon which Mrs. Spender may be warmly congratu- 
lated. It is far above the vast mass of the novels it falls to our lot to 
read, and will deservedly maintain the reputation of a popular writer. 

A Stranger in a Strange Land. By Lady Cuay. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) The opening of this novel may seem a little disappointing, but if 
the reader persevere he will be amply repaid. We cannot but think 
there is exaggeration in the sinister influence which one of the characters 
obtains over another by the aid of mesmerism. No one need be bound 
body and soul to such slavery as is here depicted, though no doubt there 
are some natures which easily yield to the superior force in others. But 
the best parts of this novel are those describing the childhood and girl- 
hood of little Effie, the foundling. The story is very touching, and there 
are many deep and natural touches on the part of the author. ‘Uncle 
Jack’ is a finely drawn character, and his little allegories for children 
are among the most beautiful we have read for a long time past. The 
book has a strong vein of sadness running through it, albeit also it is 
not without its glimpses of light and sunshine. There is one point 
that claims special recognition, and that is the strong and healthy moral 
tone pervading the whole narrative. Lady Clay has written a novel that 
is more than interesting—it is in parts elevating, and in its general spirit 
wholly so. 

Misterton ; or, Through Shadow to Sunlight. By Unus. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.) A quiet English country rectory has many a time and 
oft furnished the ground-work for an interesting novel. The present 
sketch opens in such a place, and we are invited to follow the fortunes 
of Lilian Beachwood, who, after refusing Sir Lionel Battersby, is cruelly ~ 
estranged by malign female wiles from the man she really loves, Walter 
Beresford, a cle¥gyman. The ramifications of the plot, while offering 
nothing particularly new, are worth following; but we hope for the sake 
of our beautiful and noble English maidens generally that the way in 
which Maud Wyncombe presses her love upon a man who has no 
thought of her is a gross exaggeration. The declaration of her passion 
is utterly unwomanly, and for one in her position seems completely 
inconsistent. However, as Sister Frances—and in novels these dia- 
bolical women frequently become saints—she has plenty of opportunity 
to repent. In one place the author observes that ‘a true and noble 
woman is on the whole truer and nobler than a fine and noble man.’ 
Without in the least wishing to detract from the grandeur of such a 
woman, we cannot subscribe to this. A moment’s reflection would serve 
to show the author that the very highest types ever found in the human 
race have been men. We notice that Milton’s well-known and oft- 
misquoted lihe appears once more as ‘ fresh fields and pastures new.’ 
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The Brandreths. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresrorp-Hoper, M.P. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) This novel, which is a continuation of the author’s 
first work, ‘Strictly Tied Up,’ is distinctly better than its predecessor, 
and yet we cannot say that we are altogether satisfied with it. Mr. 
Beresford-Hope is capable of better things than he has yet given us. 
However, we must be thankful for what we can get; and certainly in 
regard to the development of character, the carefully-studied portraits 
of Sir Eustace Curteis-Brandreth, and the Duchess of Merioneth, which 
are presented in these volumes are encouraging indications that 
Mr. Beresford-Hope possesses some at least of the capaciiies of the 
novelist. With regard to the high life described in these payes, no one, 
of course, could be better entitled to speak than Mr. Hope, who has 
had abundant opportunities for studying the ways of the aristocracy. 
Accepting his estimate as correct, there is a good deal that is mean and 
contemptible in the lives and characters of the upper classes. There 
is a good deal of triviality in the distinctions which the author draws 
between a grande dame and a trés grande dame; but sometimes 
we meet with really amusing things, as in the classification of the 
ssthetes by one Baird, who said they might be divided into those who 
smoked and drank brandy and water, and those who moped and drank 
toast and water. From certain threats held out by an exceedingly 
vulgar woman towards Sir Eustace Brandreth—which threats remain 
unfulfilled at the close of these volumes—and from other indications, we 
gather that a third novel must appear, making this history a trilogy. 
We noticed a few unfortunate printer’s errors in the present novel. Mr. 
Hope is unquestionably very readable, and that fact, coupled with his 
own name, would be sure to secure any work of his a wide suffrage. 

Treherne’s Temptation. By Auaric Carr. Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) There are some very pretty passages in ‘ Treherne’s Tempta- 
tion.’ The author aims well in the way of construction, and the style is 
above the average. But the novel is open to the criticism that it too evi- 


dently uses up recent travel experiences, is youthful in its conceptions of — 


character, and errs in centering the main interest in a mystery that is 
guessed from the outset. We know quite well that there has been a fight 
on the ice between Treherne and Sir Angus Maxwell, and that uninten- 
tionally Treherne had inflicted the blow that caused the fatal accident to 
his coarse, low-bred, impertinent, leering rival; and it seems unaccount- 
able that no one else should have guessed it. Reine, the heroine, is well 
conceived, and is very attractive. We can sympathize with the elderly 
aristocratic De Ferriéres, who has already had his disappointment in love, 
and has, even in this forlorn hope, to retreat into the colder atmosphere 
of friendship, and please himself with being self-denying and faithful to 
both Treherne and Reine. Lieutenant Van Waldeck is good, and so are 
some of the German scenes, only they are too much dwelt on, and hinder 
progress now and then. The difference that arises between Treherne 
and Reine when he confesses his secret, his great temptation, and his 
great remorse, is a mere expedient. We do not think that Reine would 
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have acted so, considering Treherne’s evident suffering—the separation 
only risking the exposure of his secret; that part, we think, is a failure. 
The female characters, particularly De Ferriéres’ sister, are much more 
successful than the male ones. On the whole, though the novel halts 
here and there, it is readable ; and we should prophesy for the author a 
fair success as a novelist with due study and perseverance. But she must 
be less facile in the means adopted to forward her plot, so that the end 
may not be so clearly anticipated. A very distinguished novelist has 
said that when we guess the end of a story, the story is really ended. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Watrer Besant. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Besant’s cunning does not fail him. This is, as he has 
the good nature to describe it, ‘an impossible story.’ We wonder why 
we can go on feeling an interest in these characters, which are either so 
unreal in themselves, or are placed in circumstances so improbable and 
outré. Mr. Besant interests us and makes us believe in them; he is here 
the romancer rather than the novelist. He sets out with certain things 
taken for granted, and finds a unity in the atmosphere which he creates. 
The illusion is maintained, even though he is fain to glance at some of 
the social problems of the day ; but our interest would fail the moment 
we regarded him as thus seriously suggesting methods for practically 
dealing with them on a broad scale. Miss Messenger, the heiress of 
the rich East-end brewer, who has just left Newnham College, in order 
to see for herself how things really stand with the people amongst whom 
her wealth has been made, on pretext of dressmaking, under an assumed 
name, opens a shop, and surrounds herself with a bevy of assistants, of 
whom she would make cultured ladies without lifting them out of their 
own sphere. Then there is a young lad of humble birth, whose little 
property has been appropriated by an uncle, and who has been taken up 
or adopted by a benevolent aristocrat when a child, and brought up on an 
equal footing with his protector. He is seized with a desire to know how 
it fares with his kinsfolk in the East, and he makes use of his amateur 
carpentering to pass himself off as a young workman. He and Miss 
Messenger meet in the lodging-house, to which she betakes herself till 
her shop can be got ready ; and a good deal of the rest is seen from the 
first. Of course they fall in love with each other, and some delicate 
work comes of this. Miss Messenger’s little methods are quite a study 
in feminine jinesse and self-control and good judgment. There is a touch 
of almost tragic pathos at the point where her favourite assistant betrays 
her own love for the joiner, and bravely surrenders him to her mistress. 
Uncle Booker is good. But the hero was such an exceptional joiner, 
and she was such an exceptional dressmaker, and both set about their 
work in such extraordinary style, that they must speedily have found 
out each other. Their companions in the lodging-house are a funny lot, 
and Mr. Besant contrives to get much amusement out of them without 
the least touch of unkindliness. Great ingenuity is shown in working up 
to the dénowement without any collapse, and in reading we are not 
infrequently reminded of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s short summary of the 
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qualifications of the romancer, to the effect that his power was seen in 
walking on the slippery edge of a precipice and never tumbling over. 

A Modern Instance. By W. D. Howetts. (Macmillan and Co.) In 
‘A Modern Instance’ we have a profound study of the passion of jealousy. 
It is not a novel so much as a study; and a study which, we fear, may 
have suffered somewhat from the desire to make it serviceable for serial 
publication. We are inclined to think that it might have been, on the 
whole, more successful if Mr. Howells had been less intent on a certain 
realism of presentation. He is so determined to paint the accessories 
with all-the effect that is derived from a vivid sense of nearness, that the 
dramatic action is sometimes impeded, if not arrested. A small object 
near at hand will shut out a very wide prospect, and in the same way 
detail, however carefully manipulated, will draw the eye from the leading 
characters. All the circumstances connected with the life of a country 
village in Western America are given us in the elaborate sketch of Equity, 
together with glimpses of logging-camps and inns and lawyers’ oflices ; 
but sometimes the minor characters are more vague than the author 
meant them to be, are too like figures seen and lost again through close- 
ness to the lights that were meant to show them, with inevitable shadows 
in an overcrowded space. Instead of defined situations, by which the 
progress of a story is assured, Mr. Howells is inclined to trust to leisurely 
acquaintance and a certain naturalism of effect. But in a few points at 
least he would have gained by somewhat more of the Hawthornian 
method of suggestion. This is especially true of the sketch of the news- 
paper office. The old squire and his wife and Mr. Wetherby, the journalist, 
are suggestively drawn. As for Marcia, she is another study of a mind 
and character out of all relation to her surroundings: a kind of half- 
savage, half-pagan, who has strayed into a new world by a fatality, and 
on whom the conventions and deceits of civilization have only the effect 
of deepening the wild impulses instead of subduing them. Great effect 
is gained by the more ordinary types who are placed beside her. Clara 
and Olive Halleck are at once natural and true. The contrasted effects 
upon Marcia’s nature of two such men as Bartley Hubbard and Ben 
Halleck—who differ from each other essentially—are presented to us with 
consummate skill. Myr. Howell’s art in the tenser dramatic passages of 
the story is quite equal to his insight and subtle analysis. We lay down 
the book with the feeling that, in spite of some loss of effect through a 
pre-Raphaelitism of outward detail, we have in Marcia a study that is 
worthy to rank with Hester Prynne and Elsie Venner; and that no 
word of praise can be too high for Mr. Howells’ clear and lucid English— 
a point also on which his work claims to be recommended to the attention 
of English novelists. 

Valentina. A Sketch. By E. C. Price. Two. Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) We cannot say that this is an advance on some of the author's 
previous work in ‘ A French Heiress’ and ‘ A Lost Battle,’ though there 
is not a little in it that shows originality of conception and refinement 
of truth. Lady Val, Valentine, or Valentina, is a difficult character—far 
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easier to conceive than to pourtray—the mixture of French blood impart- 
ing vivacity and self-will, and incapacity to regard ordinary rules and 
conventions as anything but restrictions. She meets an English gentle- 
man—Roger Miles—in Paris, under the most peculiar circumstances ; 
they never forget each other—Roger, indeed, loves her devotedly ; but she 
marries, unfortunately, a Mr. Heartless, who is also heartless, and though 
he might have made a very good husband to a clear common-sense 
intriguante, he soon becomes simply intolerable toher. After bearing the 
burden for a few years, she runs away, and seeks shelter at his brother’s 
house in the country. Being very proper people, they determine that she 
shall go back to London to her husband; but she balks them in this, and 
finds shelter with her old nurse, at Cradock’s Mill, where she gradually 
fades away, watched and tended by the faithful friend, Mrs. Miles, who is 
a fine type. All this portion is delicate and pathetic, and the glimpses we 
have of Frank Heartless, her husband, and of Roger Miles, at this trying 
moment, do a little give relief. But all the characters save Val herself 
are mere suggestions; and Val is a character that to the end remains 
something of a puzzle, as it would seem, even to the author; so that the 
work is, as it is named, more a sketch than a novel—more an outline than 
a completed work. But the clearness and delicacy of the style do much 
to reconcile the reader to the lack of stronger and more self-asserting 
elements. 

The Golden Shaft. By Cuartes Gipson, Author of ‘Auld Robin 
Gray,’ &c. (Chatto and Windus.) There are few more charming living 
writers of fiction than Mr.Gibbon. However short or long his stories may 
be, however slight in texture or plot, we are at least sure to meet with 
some simple touches of nature which somehow get at the heart of the 
reader. And this is one of the highest achievements of the novelist ; for 
one touch of nature is worth a hundred volumes of mere sensationalism. 
The novel before us is no exception to the author’s rule. It is a Scotch 
story, and several of the characters are drawn with a delicate yet powerful 
hand. It is a love story of course; but great as is the interest which we 
feel in the career of John Armour and Ellie Musgrave, we are inclined to 
think that the greatest strength of the story lies in the mystery that 
enshrouds Armour’s father and Musgrave, the Fiscal. These two live 
near to each other for years, both conscious of the terrible secret between 
them; and the strain for both is made all the greater when Musgrave on 
one occasion gives to Armour what he believes to be his death wound. 
The latter recovers, however; and that which for more than a generation 
had hung like a nightmare upon the two families is satisfactorily cleared 
up. Patrick Moffatt, the minister of Thornistowe, though we see little 
of him, is as vividly realized by us as any character in the book. We 
have much confidence in recommending this novel ; it is pure and healthful 
in tone, robust in sentiment, and it is withal excellently written. 

Regimental Legends. By J. S. Winter. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Winter’s sketches of barrack life are not so much of the 
soldiering as of the social side of the profession. They are sketches of 
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friendship and love, not of military adventure. They are written in a 
free-and-easy way, with a certain dash and rollick, and are pleasant 
reading enough, without, however, any very distinctive qualities. The 
glimpses of soldiers’ lives both in India and at home will, as professional 
life always does, interest many. 

Fair and Free. By the Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine.’ 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) The author of this novel writes well, but the 
world into which she introduces us is certainly not attractive, without any 
relief from life of a different order, such as Thomas Hardy can so well 
give. It is full of intrigue, flirting, and all the nameless nothings of 
which a certain phase of society-life is supposed to be made up. 
Mrs. Curties, a lady whose intellect is poor but whose ambition is great, 
and who with an intellect like Napoleon’s would have been a great 
woman, actually tries to ruin her niece by the most transparent and 
vulgar devices whilst the girlis her guest—taking her to a ball under such 
circumstances as no honest woman would appear in—all in the endeavour 
to keep her from marrying; because Marcella’s father, who was Mrs. 
Curties’ brother, had made a peculiar will, leaving everything to his 
daughter out and out if she married, and if not, for her life, after which it 
went to Mrs. Curties and her children. The deed seems out of proportion 
to the motive, for the benefit to her or her children must have been very 
distant. But the whole plot of the novel turns on this and the com- 
plications into which it leads with a host of suitors; for Marcella Cassidy 
is beautiful as well as wealthy. Even after marriage the evil influence 
of Mrs. Curties’ designs follows her; but all comes right at last. The 
novel might have been entitled ‘The Penalties of Heirship,’ or some- 
thing of that kind. Once the glaring improbability of the central motive 
has been got over, there is much that is clever in the book, but also not a 
little that is affected. Certainly it has the value of letting the reader so 
far into the secrets of a phase of life in which he could hardly believe 
unless he were personally acquainted with them. By far the best 
portraits in the book are those of Mrs. Cassidy, the heroine’s mother, and 
Theo Stryne. The men are not interesting to us, and are all after 
one model. 

Hearts of Gold. By Writttam Cypies. (Chatto and Windus.) This 
story is clever and readable, but the author’s intention is not adequately 
worked out. The little comic interludes are good, but they are overdone, 
and break up instead of adding to the unity of the story. The attempt 
to preserve consistency in the development of character becomes almost 
mechanical, as we see in many episodes. Mr. Ellworth (who had pro- 
mised so ignominiously to fail in business, from which he was saved only 
by his wife’s rare practicality and forecast) is represented as venturing 
on some idiotic chemical experiment by which one side of his house is 
converted into a bright red, to the horror of all his family ; and the two 
brothers, Stephen and Harold, in many points remain almost incom- 
prehensible. That Harold should so blindly allow the scapegrace Stephen 
to fleece him is not, as we think, accordant with human nature. 
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Barbara is a clever little elf, but is never brought near enough to our 
sympathy; and Clara and Josiah Armand are a funny pair of lovers, and 
are certainly amusing in their own way. There are some Dickensesque 
touches in the sketch of the ‘innocent,’ financing Miss Fingal. Kate 
Pledell is original, but Old Barbara is a vague and too helpless a 
specimen. On the whole, with some good points, there is too much 
effort after caricature, which here and there jars. The ‘ hearts of golé* 
are Mrs. Ellworthy, ana through her ministry, Miss Fingal, and Harold; 
though it is hard to conceive the possibility of the conditions under which 
Harold receives an old Indian uncle’s fortune by will, to be deprived of it 
within a few weeksin an informal way; but as this does so much to 
make a man of him and save him from ruin, it may be overlooked. 

Exchange no Robbery, and other Novelettes. By M. Brtoam- 
Epwarps, Author of ‘ Kitty,’ &e. (Hurst and Blackett.) The story which 
gives its name to these volumes is concerned with the history of the 
Countess Hildegarde, who falls in love with her own doctor, a fascinating 
young practitioner; and in the next place it has to do with her friend 
Hilda, a beautiful blue-stocking, who thinks exchange no robbery in 
taking the name of her friend for a little while, and captivating under it 
a live prince. The story is well told, and the characters are fairly 
individualized. It is, however, not so clever as the succeeding sketch, 
‘A Japanese Bride,’ which tells how an English sculptor was enchanted 
by, and brought home as his bride, a Japanese lady of great attractions. 
The bride, however, finds that she occupies but the second place in 
her husband's affections. His art comes first, and, enraged at this 
discovery, and disappointed in the hope of becoming the first object in his 
regard, she mutilates past redemption a magnificent piece of sculpture, 
which is her husband’s chef-d’wuvre, and disappears from his home for 
ever. There is considerable dramatic vigour displayed in the working 
out of this simple but effective story. ‘Fernande’ is another capital 
sketch, though it must be confessed that in this instance, as in some 
others, the conclusion is somewhat defective. But the stories as a whole 
are well worth reading, and show no small amount of power. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Land and the Book: Central Palestine and Phenicia. By 
Wituiam Tuomson, D.D. (T. Nelson and Sons.) Few books on 
Palestine have been so popular as Dr. Thomson’s ‘The Land and the 
Book,’ first published in 1859. Its great charm was the picturesque eye 
and the personal sympathies which, combined with the adequate learning, 
patient research, and exceptional opportunities of the author, made the book 
read like a romance at once of travel, personal history, and religious 
sentiment ; showing for the hundredth time how undying and unfailing the 
spell of Palestine is. It and Stanley’s ‘ Sinai and Palestine’ have become 
the guide-books of all pilgrims to the Holy Land. But perhaps greater 
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advance in our knowledge of Palestine has been made during the last 
twenty-five years than in previous centuries. We doubt whether even 
Dr. Robinson’s Biblical researches marked so great a relative advance 
as the labours of the Palestine Exploration Society have done. Dr. 
Thomson, whose life has been spared to achieve the long service of forty- 
five years as a missionary in Palestine, and who, aided by the discoveries 
which he himself may have enabled, and by twenty-three additional years 
of observation, has been continually adding to his knowledge and estab- 
lishing or correcting his conclusions, has not been willing that his 
fascinating book should be summarily superseded. He has subjected 
it therefore to thorough revision. He has added to its bulk and illustra- 
tions, and has embodied in it the latest results of archeological discovery 
and scholarship. We have been comparing the new edition with the first. 
It is a recreation rather than a revision. Sentences here and there 
remain, but the work is virtually a new one. That it has all the 
fascinating characteristics of the old we need not say. It is the magnum 
opus of the good missionary’s life: every touch has been a loving one ; 
and, Stanley’s book alone excepted, its charm is greater than that of any 
book on Palestine we know. We traversed the land with the first edition 
as our guide-book, and we have renewed our enthusiasm over the pages 
of this. It is finely illustrated, and the publishers have spared no pains 
_ to present the work in a form worthy of it. 

Men of Mark. A Gallery of Contemporary Portraits. (Sampson Low 
and Cg.) The high quality of the photographic portraits is sustained in 
the volume of this year. The possession of this serial will prove the most 
truthful portrait gallery of contemporary celebrities that we know. While 
the unidealizing effects of photography are avoided, there is no ‘ touching 
up’ to spoil the individuality of, the portraits, or to idealize a plain face 
into a beautiful one. The effect is true; as just a representation of the 
living face as art can reproduce. Among the portraits of the year are 
Admiral Sir A. Cooper-Key, Lord Carlingford, Dean Plumptre, Dr. W. .B 
Carpenter, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Canon Tristram, Sir Michael Costa, 
Admiral Dacres, The Duke of Argyll, Alfred Tennyson, Henry Irving, 
Richard Ansdell, H. H. Armistead, J. E. Boehm, Frank Dicksee, Judge 
Chitty, Frank Holle. 

Wild Animals and Birds: their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. 
ANDREW WItson. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) We scarcely need 
be told that with such a theme for an illustrated book, handled by an 
accomplished naturalist, a highly interesting and picturesque volume is 
inevitable. Dr. Wilson tells us about gorillas, monkeys, lions, tigers, 
polar bears, owls, herons, ptarmigans, swimming birds, &c., with enough 
of science to give real iuformation, and enough of descriptive anecdote to 
make the information popular and fascinating. The illustrations by 
J. Wolf and I’. Specht are exceptionally good. 

The Peoples of the World. By Rozsert Brown, M.A., Ph.D. Illus- 
trated. Vol. I. Dr. Brown explains that this book is a new, much 
enlarged, and greatly improved edition of ‘The Races of Mankind;’ so 
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much so that it would have been misleading to have reissued it under its 
old name. He further tells us that several of the volumes will be the 
result of the writer’s own travels and observation ; while in every case the 
most recent authorities and published works in many languages have 
been consulted. We need add but little to this information. We have 
from time to time described the contents of the volumes of the former 
work—its mélange of physical description, personal and social habit, and 
historical record. This volume is devoted to the American continent, 
and describes its Indian inhabitants from Greenland almost to Cape 
Horn. 

Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh: its History, its People, and its 
Places. By James Grant. Illustrated by Numerous Engravings. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) Edinburgh furnishes an exhaustless 
field for a clever littérateur like Mr. Grant. The old town is full of 
quaint old buildings, and almost every building has some romantic 
history or incidents connected with it. The Canongate alone occupies 
six chapters of the present volume, Holyrood five. The New Town is 
rich in local associations; several bits of its old rusticity are preserved in 
engravings. Returning to the Old Town, we get the grim memories of 
the Cowgate and the Grassmarket. Churches, hospitals, museums, «&c., 
pass under review. Anecdotes and snatches of history crop up at every 
turn. We have been beguiled of some hours of time by the fresh gossipy 
interest of the volume. 

Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. By ExizaserH Akers. (Sampson Low, 
and Co.) Miss Akers’ little poem is familiar. Its conceptions of a weary 
womanly heart yearning for the love and nurture of childhood, although 
tending in expression to excess of sentiment, is yet the utterance of many 
an unspoken feeling. It is very beautifully illustrated by half-a-dozen 
artists, who, if not known to fame, are yet of no mean ability. They 
have fairly well overcome the difficulty of so many variations on one 
theme. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Universal History. By Epmunp OLurer, Author 
of ‘Cassell’s Illustrated History of the United States,’ ‘Early Greek 
History,’ &c. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) This is an instalment 
of what promises to be a very valuable series, which shall condense and 
popularize the results of later historical research. Mr. Edmund Ollier 
writes well—with clearness, if not with eloquence. He can be quietly 
picturesque, and is always readable. He condenses the results of wide 
reading into a page or two, so that the possessor of this volume has in a 
handy and attractive shape the very cream of such writers as Rawlinson, 
Layard, and Mr. George Smith. That is pretty well all Mr. Ollier pre- 
tends to do, and he does it. He does not enter into disputed points, but 
contents himself with recording leading facts. He has paid attention to 
religious rites and customs as well as to warfare and all connected with 
it; and in some of his descriptions of battles he is graphic and effective; 
_ especially is this so in his description of the events that led to the death 

of Darius. The book is well illustrated, and we cordially recommend it 
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as likely to prove useful to a very large and increasing class, who cannot 
study great works, and yet do not wish to remain wholly in ignorance 
of the subjects of which they treat. 

Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Buackmore. With 
Illustrations by Mr. Armsrrone, Mr. W. and Mr. W. H. J. Boor. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) We were among the first to recognize the great 
merits of ‘Lorna Doone.’ Upon its first appearance we spoke of it as ‘a 
work of genuine art, and of unusual power in all the essential elements of 
a good romance—beyond all question one of the best novels of this and of 
many seasons.’ The publication of the twentieth edition as an édition 
de luxe justifies this verdict. ‘Lorna Doone’ has been generally recog- 
nized as one of the most masterly novels of its school since Scott. We 
need only report concerning this fine edition, that the strength of the illus- 
trations is in the Devonshire scenery, to which most of the full-page en- 
gravings, as well as the vignettes, are devoted. The three or four figure 
pictures are not so successful, and do not attempt to delineate the more 
tragic scenes of the story—such as the attack of the militia, the rebellion 
of Monmouth, and the flight of Lorna. The book, however, is artistically 
done, and is well worthy of the honour done to it, and the popularity 
that, as a gift book, awaits it. 

The Falls of Niagara and other Famous Cataracts. By GrorcE 
Houttey. With Fifty Illustrations. (Hodder and Stoughton.) If it 
cannot be said of Mr. Holley that he has given to Niagara its epic, 
or even its scientific, picturesque, or historical monograph, he has cer- 
tainly furnished its album, in which he tells us a good deal about the 
records of the mighty cataract, something about its geology, and almost 
all that can be told about its local history and incidents. A resident in 
the village of Niagara Falls for more than thirty years, he has indus- 
triously picked up information concerning the Falls, both historical and 
scientific. He eschews ‘ exclamation points and adjectives,’ but is some- 
times overcome of the demon that he resists: who could help being so? It 
is a chatty, picturesque, readable volume, and will be a pleasant addition to 
the literature of the drawing-room. The illustrations are numerous and 
fairly good. The chapter on other cataracts is of the slightest: Niagara 
does not need it. 

Sea Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By James Macautay, 
M.A., M.D. (Religious Tract Society.) Dr. Macaulay has chosen 
for his new picture volume of the Tract Society a rich and varied 
field; and with a graceful pen and wide knowledge of ocean literature 
he has supplied as attractive a volume as any of the series. His first 
chapter is a happy thought. ‘The Sea in Poetry’ is illustrated by 
extracts from David’s Psalms to Alfred Norris. ‘The Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Sea’ is the title of a chapter which sufficiently indicates 
its character: it supplies the latest information concerning its con- 
figuration and phenomena that science has funished. ‘The Harvest 
of the Sea’ is a short summary of the wealth of its products. ‘The Sea 
in History’ tells us about its various rulers and its famous voyagers. The 
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illustrations are profuse and attractive. It is a volume of exceptional 
interest. 

Florence: its History, the Medici, the Humanists, Letters, Arts. 
Illustrated with 500 Engravings. By Cuartes Yriarte. Translated 
by C. B. Pirman. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) This is likely 
to be the most sumptuous gift-book of the year, and it is in every way 
worthy. ‘The art has not been lavished upon a frivolous text. M. 
Yriarte’s work—illustrated, we believe, at the cost of some members 
of the Rothschild family—is a worthy treatment even of Florence, 
which, in respect of literature and art, is the capital of Italy. While 
he does not compete in historical authority or fulness with Macclia- 
velli, or in exhaustive information and masterly criticisms concerning 
books and pictures with the great work of Mr. Symonds, his pages are 
worth reading. Wherever the eye rests information is given, carefully 
and intelligently enough to justify its perusal even in the moods in which 
we turn over the pages of richly illustrated works. The title-page indicates 
the subjects of the various chapters. They are necessarily brief and 
general; but no one can turn from their perusal without a fair amount of 
knowledge concerning the fairest of Italian cities and its sons. M. Yriarte 
has carefully collected his facts and skilfully arranged them. Justice, 
however, has scarcely been done by his English translator to his original 
text. The text, however, is only the index to the illustrations, which are 
very profuse, and of a high order of excellence. Those familiar with 
Florence will luxuriate in them. They consist of pictures of the principal 
buildings of Florence, of engravings of some of its chief pictures, and of 
portraits of its most famous sons and daughters, in addition to which are 
innumerable artistic letters, borders, tailpieces, and bits of architecture. 

Every one will be struck by the pervading ugliness, and especially by 
the immense nasal developments, of the portraits. Were this not so per- 
sistent one would suspect exaggeration, but it can only be the coincidence 
of truth. A gallery of uglier faces it would be difficult to imagine: even 
the women are hard-featured, and lack harmony and grace. Bianca 
Capello herself, whose traditional beauty was so fatal, suggests Cleopatra 
rather than a Venus; a massive beauty of a rich, sensuous, luscious, 
rather than of a spirituelle character. We {can only recommend this 
magnificent volume to those who are in quest of a worthy gift-book for the 
season. 


The Magazine of Art. Vol. V. (Cassell, Petter, and Co.) Perhaps 
the most popular papers in this very admirable magazine are those which 
pourtray individual artists past and present. The presence and position 
in the art world of many foreign and rising artists are thus made known 
to English readers. Papers on the applications of art to dress, furniture, 
and house decoration are valuable for their practical suggestions. Notable 
residences are also sketched. Account is given of art collections. In- 
deed, there are few subject in connection with art that do not receive 
notice. The art of the year is noticed. Most of the papers are illustrated 
by engravings; those of the works of painters are especially interesting, 
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The letter-press and engraving are of a high quality. The volume is in 
every way a sumptuous one. Even as an art gift-book we are glad to 
think that its excellence is justified by success. 


SERIAL VOLUMES. 


What can be said with any discrimination concerning some dozen 
annual volumes of long-established magazines, all of them, we think, 
maintaining their standard of excellence and their wide range of variety, 
and each its own subtle characteristics ? 


Good Words and The Sunday Magazine (W. Isbister and Co.) are 
somewhat less dazzling in the great names of the contributors than when 
they were started ; but editors and the public begin to find that the best 
work sometimes comes from painstaking writers who have their reputa- 
tion to win. Still some of our best novelists first run.their works through 
these and other serials. Mr. Charles Gibbon, Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
Mrs. Oliphant, and others, contribute stories to ‘Good Words,’ while 
Sarah Doudney, Dr. Alex. Maclaren, Mrs. Charles Garnett, and Dr. George 
Macdonald enrich the pages of ‘The Sunday Magazine.’ We note a 
decided improvement in the illustrations. 


The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home, on a somewhat lower 
literary level, yet provide in an able and wholesome way for humbler 
circles. The revolution wrought in Sunday literature is nowhere more 
noticeable than in ‘ The Sunday at Home.’ The very able editor of these 
volumes deems nothing too remote for popular interest. Even papers on 
thought-reading find a place. The miscellany of story, biography, anec- 
dote, scientific sketch, poetry, aud sermons is equally catholic, fresh, and 
pertinent. 


Cassell’s Magazine. The Quiver. Messrs. Cassell and Co. in the 
same manner provide respectively both secular and religious reading. Both 
magazines have done noble service in the cause of popular literature and 
in the supply of practical and valuable information. There are few house- 
hold matters that do not at one time or other come up for discussion 
in the magazine; while ‘The Quiver’ has done much by its manly, 
spiritual, and catholic religiousness to counteract the effects of pernicious 
infidel and immoral literature. Both volumes are as rich in story, 
biography, and miscellanies as heretofore. 


Little Folks (same Publishers) maintains its pre-eminence amongst 
magazines for the young. Its crisp, lucent, bright little bits are admirably 
suited for the young. 


Peter Parley’s Annual for 1883 consists of a series of eight stories 
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about as many odd dogs and their tales. Pleasant and gossipy, but the 
coloured drawings might have been better. 


Cassell’s History of England is brought down to the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, and sustains its character as pre-eminently a history of 
the people. 


The Homiletic Magazine (James Nisbet and Co.) deserves a word of 
commendation for the excellent pulpit material of various kinds which 
it provides for ministers. In additions to sermons, the volume for the 
present year had had a symposium on the Atonement, to which divines of 
almost all churches and schools have contributed, and, in addition, Pro- 
fessor Bruce’s very valuable expositions of the parables, which we notice 
elsewhere. 


Bo-Peep. (Cassell, Petter. and Co.) A Treasury for the Little Ones. 
Fancies and fantasies in prose rhyme, with pencil outline for young 
children. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Messrs. HopDER AND STOUGHTON have, we think, the best selection of 
stories for the season. Links in Rebecca’s Life, by Pansy, is a story 
of the American type made so popular a few years ago by Miss Wetherall, 
and it is one of the best that we have read. It narrates the experiences, 
mistakes, and successes of a young wife, whose husband is somewhat 
her superior in station, especially in her relations with her somewhet 
haughty mother-in-law. Perhaps the religious rubric of life is a little too 
much obtruded, and Rebecca preaches a little too much; but the story 
is both very interesting and very edifying. Friar Hildebrand’s Cross ; 
or, the Monk of Tavystoke Abbaye. By M. A. Pavitt. Friar Hilde- 
brand lives early in the sixteenth century, and he sets himself to render 
some ancient legends of the Abbey which he had discovered in the build- 
ing: these are founded on veritable history, and are very interesting. 
The Friar’s diary intercalates the stories. He is a young man, and his 
cross is caused by a beautiful maiden of whom he is confessor, and who 
regards him, in virtue of his office, with special unreserve. The book 
is well constructed and well written. José and Benjamin. A Tale of 
Jerusalem in the Time of the Herods. By Professor F. Dre.irzscu, 
Ph.D., Leipzic. Translated by J. G. Smreron, M.A. Dr. Delitzsch’s 
little romance has but little constructive or dramatic merit. It turns 
upon the friendship of a young Christian and a young Jew, the latter of 
a good family, in the time of the Herods. The former devotes himself to 
the latter when seized by leprosy, and so commends the new religion of 
Christ. But its defects as a story are more than compensated by the 
author’s intimate knowledge of Jewish law, ritual, and customs. Of these 
we get a very vivid and interesting picture. Dr. Delitzsch says of his story 
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‘ that it has more individuality than any story that he has written.—— 
James Braithwaite, the Supercargo. By W. H. G. Kineston. Another 
of Mr. Kingston’s inimitable stories reprinted from periodicals to which 
he contributed them. It is a testimony to Mr. Kingston’s excellence as 
a story-teller, that we are always inclined to think the last the best. 
This is in every way admirable. A story of sea adventures with pirates, 
shipwreck and war, told by the supercargo himself. It is prefaced by a 
brief memoir of Mr. Kingston.——Launching Away; or, Roger Larks- 
way’s Strange Mission. Edited by J. R. H. Hawrnorn. A well-told story 
of Australian experiences, being those of a young Greenwich chemist, who 
undertakes to discover the errant wife and the daughter of a Scotchman, 
received benevolently into his father’s house while in deliriwm tremens, 
and who dies a penitent. We have glimpses of various types of ‘ prospect- 
ing’ experience. The hero finds his gold mine, only it is in Scotland.—— 
Daisy Snowflake’s Secret. By Mrs. G. S. Reanry. A total-abstinence 
tale, the moral of which is pointed by various cases of intemperance, and 
in the name of which the various arguments and urgencies are brought 
in. Independently of this, Daisy’s character is a charming one. The 
story is written in an earnest, religious tone, and is full of sympathy 
with evangelistic movements.——The Cruise of the Snowbird. A Story 
of Arctic Adventure. By Gorpon Srapies, M.D., R.N. An amateur 
exploration by three University friends in a yacht purchased by the father 
of one of them, vividly and yet soberly told by an author who has 
had experiences of the scenes that he describes. They wintered in 
the ice, and had many hair-breadth escapes, but came home safely. 
It is a story which boys will delight in, and old folks read with much 
interest.—-- Drops and Rocks, and other Talks with Children. By 
Eustace R. Conver, D.D. Dr. Conder’s gifts for addressing children, 
both from the pulpit and in print, are well known. The contents of this 
volume are of both kinds. The first paper on ‘ Water wearing away the 
Stones’ is evidently a sermon, as are some others; but whatever his 
medium, Dr. Conder’s talk is full of simple wisdom and genial fancy 
and feeling, sometimes humour. As a wise religious lesson book for young 
people, it leaves nothing to be desired_—Central Africa, Japan, and 
Fiji. A Story of Missionary Enterprize, &e. By Emma Raymonp Pirman. 
Mrs. Pitman has industriously brought together, and intelligently epito- 
mized, the information of her volume. Readers will get a bird’s-eye 
view of native manners and customs, of European exploration as in 
Africa, and of the gratifying moral effects which have resulted from the 
preaching of the gospel.——Morning Thoughts for our Daughters. By 
Mrs. G. 8. Reaney. Sermonets for a month on scripture texts, simple 
and earnest. 


Tue Society Fron PromotinG KNowLepGe.—A Devotional 
Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Epwarp L. 
Curts, B.A. Mr. Cutts, who is an American clergyman, essays to present 
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us with a portrait rather than with a biography of our Lord. His book * 
is a study of our Lord’s personality human and Divine, especial attention 
being given to His Early Life and to His Death. He begins, however, 
with His Divine Pre-existence as set forth in the Prologue to John’s 
Gospel, this naturally leading on to the Incarnation. The chapters pro- 
duce the impression of having been written as sermons. Avoiding critical 
questions, they are simple in exposition, devout in feeling, and practical in 
aim. Two more volumes of the admirable Diocesan Histories are devoted 
to York and Oxford respectively. The intermixture of early ecclesiastical 
with national history demands high qualities of historical knowledge and 
critical discrimination. These both Mr. Ornsby and Mr. Marshall, the 
authors of the volumes, display. The story of Wilfred of York is admir- 
ably told, and with great fairness of spirit. Both volumes are full of in- 
formation interesting to all Englishmen. —— John Hus. By A. H. 
Wratisiaw, M. A. The Church in Roman Gaul. By Ricuarp TRAVERS 
SmirH, B.A. Judea and Her Rulers. From Nebuchadnezzar to Ves- 
pasian. By M. Branston, are new volumes of the Home Library. The 
former is based on the important discoveries, and especially on the great 
history of Bohemia, of Dr. Francis Palacky, appointed historiographer of 
Bohemia in 1831. The first volumes of his history were interpolated and 
mutilated by the Censor of the Press, but were ultimately published in 
German prior to the abolition of the censorship. Some fifteen years ago 
Hus’s writings in Bohemian were collected and published in three 
volumes ; in 1869 Palacky published all extant documents relating to Hus. 
These and other historical investigations have supplied much new mate- ? 
rial for a history of Hus and his times, of which Mr. Wratislaw has 

diligently availed himself in the preparation of this very interesting 

volume. ‘The Church in Gaul’ has a large and important place in the 

early history of European Christianity, beginning with Ireneus and 

Pothinus. The Church in Lyons especially has an illustrious record. 

The volume, which brings the history down to a.p. 542, is full of the 

results of research, and is a deeply interesting one. The ‘Story of Judza’ 

is told in a simple, straightforward way, without reference to authorities, 

which, the writer concludes, would only perplex the class of readers to 

whom the work is addressed. Three or four points of collateral historical 

interest are briefly treated in an appendix.——Early Britain (Celtic 

| Britain), by J. Ruys, M.A., is another of the compendious histories, 

popular and yet scholarly, by which the S.P.C.K. is laying the yeading 

public under such great obligations. As the author tells us, he discovered 

ittakes a good deal of learning to make things simple, and a large breadth 

of knowledge to write a succinct history. The author has done his work 

carefully, critically investigating many interesting questions connected 

with our origines, which he thinks were Iberian———Heroes of Science : 


Astronomers. By E. J. C. Morton, B.A. Botanists, Zoologists, and 
Geologists. By Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. Sketches of the 
lives of men of science. Mr. Morton justly says that in order to under- 
stand the life of an astronomer you must know something of the work 
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‘ that he did. This he has tried to explain in a popular way so as to make 
his volume an easy introduction to the science. The same is necessarily 
‘true of the heroes of the other sciences whose lives are narrated in the 
second volume. “A chapter on Ancient Astronomy introduces us to 
Copernik ; Tycho Brae and a dozen others follow. The other volume 
begins with Aristotle and ends with Lyell. Both are done with care, and 
are very interesting ——Guesses at Purpose in Nature, with especial 
reference to Plants. By W. Powrti James, M.A. A scientific vicar 
reads a series of lectures to his fellow-passengers on the voyage out and 
after their return. Rightly maintaining that the theories of Descent and 
Design are no part of botanical science, he yet proffers to his young friend 
Mr. Ross, who is in a vague way an evolutionist, his theory of Design as 
illustrated by the facts and phenomena of nature. It is a clever and 
fascinating little book, which those who do reverence to facts will do 
well to apply to evolutionary theories. The economy of nature is a 
wonderland that the more it is explored the more it testifies to its Creator. 
——Old-fashioned Fairy Tales. By Jutiana Horatia Ewine. The 
author rightly deems wonder tales valuable for little folk. While they 
certainly do not confine children’s ideas of truth, they present principles 
or ideas in vivid and impressive forms. Like proverbs and parables, the 
_ form makes the lesson indelible, as well as enrich the imagination itself. 
These eighteen stories, after the old fairy tale model, were contributed to 
‘Aunt Judy’s Magazine.’ The words are sometimes a little too big. The 
stories, however, are piquant and telling. 

The Meruopist Boox-Room sends us an illustrated little volume of 
pleasant sketches and historical gossip entitled Owr Sea-Girt Isle. Ina 
light and rapid way we are carried from one interesting locality to another, 
the brief descriptive text being helped by illustrations upon almost every 
page-——The Great Army of London Poor. By the RiversipE 

*Visttor. Sketches of life and character in a Thames-side district. One- 
half of London little knows how the other half lives. Few, indeed, have 
any conception of what riverside life and misery in East London are. 
Ministers and missionaries now and then jtell us. The writer has had 

' long familiarity with it, and vouches for the genuineness of all his stories 
and instances. In every sense it is a good Christmas book for the well- 
to-do to read.——Simon Jasper. By Mark Guy Pearse. A Cornish Story, 
written with the quaint and graphic power which few possess in equal 
measure with the author. It is the old story of struggling‘integrity and 
successful industry. 


Sampson Low anv Co.—Winning his Spurs. A Tale of the Crusades, 
ByG. A. Henry. No better story than this is likely to fall into the hands 
of young folks this season. We are not ashamed to acknowledge having 
been beguiled into reading the whole of it, and with far more of satisfaction 
than we derive from the majority of three volume novels. Cuthbert is 
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a young noble who achieves prodigies of valour and of council, who goes 
as a page to the Earl of Evesham to the crusades under Ceur de Lion, 
falls into the hands of the Saracens, is knighted at eighteen for saving 
Richard’s life, so distinguishes himself that on the death of the Earl of 
Evesham he succeeds to his title and estates, has various troubles 
under the usurpation of Prince John, goes with Blondel and discovers 
the imprisoned king. The lines of history are closely followed and skil- 
fully interwoven with personal romance. Our only criticism is that 
Cuthbert achieves too much. Letter reading for a boy can hardly be 
found.——The Mutiny on Board the Ship ‘ Leander” By Brernarp 
Hetpmann. A sea-story choke-full of exciting adventures. Almost 
every disaster that can happen at sea—the impressment of the crew, 
mutiny of foreign sailors, explosion of the ship, among savages, in the 
hold of a slaver, wild beasts, forest fires, repeated shipwrecks — befals 
the hero of the story. Artistically this is a grave fault of excess, but boys 
will be interested in it, and it brings together a great variety of infor- 
mation. The writer’s fault is that he overdoes things. The book is too 
long-winded. It moralizes too much. Mr. Tobias’ helplessness and Ben 
Bold’s violence of language are ali overdone. It is, however, a book that 
will be read with avidity——-Proverb Stories. By Louisa M. Aucorr. An 
Old-fashioned Thanksgiving, and other. Stories. By the Same. We 
are sorry to gather from Miss Alcott’s preface that she has found amuse- 
ment in collecting these hedgerow children of her pen, because disqualified 
for more strenuous work. Few writers for girl-life have been so success- 
ful as she. Her intuitive knowledge of girl nature, her dainty fancies, her 
discriminating taste, have given her an exceptional popularity among 
English-speaking peoples. These two volumes contain twenty stories, 
gathered, we imagine, from a variety of sources. They will sufficiently 
commend themselves to Miss Alcott’s admirers. 


CassELL, PeTTER, GALPIN, AND Co.—A Parcel of Children. By Outve 
Parca. A series of very slight stories about holidays, &c., attractive 
chiefly by the number and great excellence of the engravings. The 
Little People’s Albwm is a collection of little sketches and stories, with 
illustrations on every page about most things that cecur in child-life or 
interest it——Half a dozen half-crown volumes intended to constitute 
a series of travels and descriptions under the general title, The World 
in Pictures. They are The Eastern Wonderland (Japan), by D. C. 
Aneus. Peeps into China, by E. C. Purtuirs. Glimpses of South 
America, by Mary Hretp. Round Africa, by C. Bruce. The Land 
of Temples’ (India), and The Isles of the Pacific, by D. Francis. They 
are intended for young people. ‘The name of the firm is a guarantee that 
the writers are thoroughly competent. They are artistic in binding and 
well illustrated. The idea is a good one, and, so far as reading here and 
there enables a judgment, it is carried out in a way as interesting as it is 
effective. 
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Macmintan AND Co.—Household Stories from the Collection of the 
Brothers Grimm. Translated from the German by Lucy Crane, and 
done into pictures by WALTER Crane. Illustrations for children’s books 
can hardly surpass the quaint fancy and the dainty beauty of this. Not 
only the full-page engravings, but the borderings, head and tailpieces, 
initial letters, &c., are elaborately and skilfully done. We are old 
enough to remember the Goody Two Shoes of sixty years ago, with their 
rude woodcuts : now children are suckled in art, and almost puzzled by 
its fantasies. Some fifty of Grimm’s charming stories are here well 
rendered by Miss Crane. Paladin and Saracen. Stories from Ariosto. 
By H. C. Illustrated by Mrs. ArrHur LEWEN. 
This book is another illustration of the fashion that has recently come 
into vogue of telling stories from the great poets in simple prose. It has 
its advantages and disadvantages. A young student gets a fair idea of 
the great masterpieces of literature without any of the harsh labour 
necessarily connected with an attempt to learn something of the original, 
or even to encounter a veritable presentation of the real work. Itisa 
pleasant way of getting general notions, but let no one fancy that a poet 
like Ariosto can be revealed by this method, or that any real insight 
can be obtained into his characteristics thus. Mr. Hollway-Calthrop 
honestly tells, in his Preface, that, because Ariosto ‘ wrote for men and 
women of like temper with himself, and designedly played with his 
fantasies as a watchmaker may play with his mechanisms,’ he has ‘ felt 
warranted in taking any liberties with the text which he judged likely to 
make it more attractive to the audience of my choice.’ They are, there- 
fore, what Mr. Calthrop says they are, merely children’s tales, and as such 
must be criticized. Setting aside the question of selection, which has 
been done with considerable judgment, the main question is, Are the 
stories told with such simplicity and grace as suffice to make them effec- 
tive as mere stories? Under this test Mr. Calthrop has here been 
generally successful. Occasionally he uses long, prosaic, and awkward 
words (which are without music), but he is never obscure or difficult to 
follow. For children this is everything; the rest are mere minor details 
that need not be dwelton. We read on and on about the adventures of 
Roger the Courteous, and Bradamante, the brave heroine who loved him 
so tenderly, and was beloved by him, and of Raynard and Roland, and 
forget that the responsible business of reviewing awaits us. The sen- 
tences, for the most part, are admirably framed, and we can assure the 
young folks that a treat awaits them in this book. The illustrations are 
good, but not all of equal merit; the ‘ Hippogriff,’ in the frontispiece, is 
not equal to any of the others.’ 


T. Netson and Sons.—The Czar.’ A Tale of the Time of the First 
_ Napoleon. By the Author of ‘The Spanish Brothers.’ This book has 
been written with great care. It is an historical study of the most 
conscientious kind. The details of history have been carefully studied 
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and skilfully interwoven with the romance of personal history. Its hero 
is a young Russian noble, whose father is suspected of being implicated in 
the murder of the Czar Paul, and has his estates confiscated. The interest 
of the story centres in Napoleon’s Russian campaign and the burning 
of Moscow, followed by the occupation of Paris. The character of the 
Czar Alexanderis carefully delineated : his great-heartedness, and especially 
his noble piety, are brought out with vividness and skill. We have 
not for many a long day read a story more interesting. Little 
Foxes that Spoil the Vines. By the Rev. T. CHampness. Simple and 
interesting addresses to children on faults and foibles of character, with 
illustrations. 


T. Fisher Unwin.—The Illustrated Poetry Book for Young Readers. 
With Seventy-two Illustrations. In Two Series. The selections are 
entirely from modern writers, English and American, and include many 
charming verses that will be new to general readers, many that are new to 
ourselves. Heroic Adventure. Chapters in Recent Exploration and 
Discovery. With Portraits and Illustrations. The work of some emi- 
nent discoverer is made the subject of each of these seven chapters ; 
thus, Schweinfurth and the Heart of Africa, Prejevalsky in Eastern Asia, 
Markham’s Whaling Trip, Vambéry’s Dervish Disguise, Markham’s 
Arctic Sledging Experiences, Major Serpa Pinto’s Journey Across Africa, 
and Nordenskiéld and the North-East Passage. This sufficiently indicates 
the idea of the book, which is well executed.——The Prince of the 
Hundred Soups. By Vernon Ler. A grotesque story of the Doge of 
Bobbio, who had in state to eat his hundred dinners, the soup to each 
one being prepared by a cook, under the influence of his enemies» When 
he could eat his State food no longer, and surreptitiously obtained whole- 
some food, it was construed into treasonable correspondence, and he was 
deposed and sentenced to death. How the plot recoiled upon its con- 
coctors must be learned from the story, which is irresistibly comie.—— 
Dick’s Holidays, and what he did with them. A Picture-Book of 
Country Life for Young Folks. Edited by James Weston. An oblong 
picture-book well got up, and illustrated with pleasant, descriptive, and 
instructive papers about ‘Our Cottage near the Sea,’ to which a London 
family went for six months. Gardening, fishing, tricycling, fern-hunting, 
&c.——The Roman Students. A Tale of the Renaissance. By D. Atcock. 
The story opens on the day of the fallfof Constantinople. Its hero, then 
a young lad, is the heir to a noble Greek name, and to the misfortunes 
that came upon his home. His mother and he escape to Venice, where 
and in Rome most of the incidents occur. It is in every way able, the 
history is well considered, the ideas of the time are well represented, and 
it is made living by a sufficient element of personal romance. It is one 
of the best stories of the year. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND Co.—Men of Note : their Boyhood and School- 
days. By Ernest Foster. Sixteen notable men, beginning with Prince 
NO. CLIII. 16 
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Consort and ending with Thomas Edward, are here delineated in their 
early life for the interest and edification of young people. Thus we have 
accounts of Lord Eldon, Canning, Macaulay, Livingstone, George Wash- 
ington, the Duke of Wellington, &e. Mr. Foster writes simply, intelli- 
gently, and his papers are pleasant reading. 


W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND Co.—T'wo Stories. By BertHotp AUER- 
BacH. The first of these is a sketch rather than a story. It describes, as 
only Auerbach can describe, Christian Gellert, the German poet and 
philosopher, poor, devout, heavenly-minded, but frail and despondent, and 
the effect produced upon him by a load of wood brought by a rustic whom 
his words had corrected and inspired. That is all ; but it is done with a 
rare and tender beauty. The second story, ‘The Stepmother,’ is longer, 
and has more of incident. Its strength and beauty, however, lie in the 
quiet, subtle analysis and working of ordinary human feelings, to which 
quaint expression is given by the German family life amid which they 
work. The stepmother is a well-drawn character.——True to Himself ; 
or, the Story of a Great Life-—Savonarola. By Frances E. Cooke. 
The Life of John Wiclif. By W. Cuapman. The Life of Martin 
Luther. By W.Cuapman. Three volumes, uniform in size and binding, 
and presumably a series. The life of Savonarola is traced from his boy- 
hood to his death, and is full of interest. The lives of Wiclif and Luther 
are skilfully sketched. They are admirable books for boys. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Early Days of Christianity. By the Rev. Freprericr 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, &c. 
Two Vols. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

The same merits and the same defects as marked the former two works 
of the same series reappear in these two volumes. There is ample 
evidence of wide reading—an extensive, indeed, if not always exact or 
critical scholarship—an easy flow of rhetoric, which sometimes seems to 
command the author instead of obeying him. There is certainly some 
lack of the repose and reserve that recent examples have especially taught 
us to desiderate in great works dealing with such a grand and ever- 
interesting theme as the origins of Christianity and its effects upon civili- 
zation. Canon Farrar is fain to obtain verisimilitude by associating 
details under the law of contrast; but though he gains the sense of a 
certain realism by the process, he does not always render clearer the lines 
of the portrait under his hand, while, notwithstanding, his claim really 
is to be a portrait-painter ; and so to use accessories merely to aid him in 
making the lines more vivid and impressive. And he does not always 
consider what the painters call tone in his picture. But it must be said 
that his aim is high, and that he is never unconscious of the greatness of 
his task. He paints the period with which he deals with a broad and 
effective vigour, which must interest many readers in the theme who 
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would not otherwise be interested in it, and must do not a little to create 
a taste for studies of the higher Biblical criticism among general readers. 
In more respects than one the present undertaking must have been more 
difficult than in the former cases. To have one central figure, around 
which all the facts could be grouped, was a great gain; the task is made 
all the more difficult when a series of individualities are to be studied 
chiefly through the medium of writings, which have the disadvantage 
(from this point of view) of being mystical and surcharged with senti- 
ment, utterly undogmatic, and conveying little of such definite personal 
traits as can be used for direct biographical use. He has of course, in the 
present volume, put out his grand effort on the character of St. John, 
and it is due to him to acknowledge his substantial success. Whatever 
may be said as to his theory that the Apocalypse was the earliest of St. 
John’s writings, and that the Gospeljand the Epistles of St. John are the 
final utterances of Christian revelation, he has made a very consistent 
narrative, in which he makes facts fit in with the appearance of Gnostic 
influences and of new Christologies operating in the conception and 
style of these writings. ‘The Apocalypse,’ he says, ‘had its immediate 
origin in two events which happened at this period of the life of St. John. 
One was the Neronian persecution ; the other was the outbreak of the 
Jewish War. It was not until these events were over, it was not until 
their Divine teaching had done its work, and a third and more gradual 
event—the development of Gnostic teaching inzthe form of new Christ- 
ologies—called forth in its turn the Gospel and the Epistles as the final 
utterance of Christian revelation.’ Dr. Farrar, in order to apply the 
fullest knowledge to the support of this thesis, has extended his field of 
study, and has given a very vigorous account of Alexandrian Christianity, 
and the development of the Gnostic system. He indicates forcibly the 
part which Oriental mysticism played, in concert with the new Platonism, 
in modifying and colouring the Christian doctrine, and adapting it for 
influence in certain directions which could only, in the course of time, 
be found to have evil results in schism. The portrait of St. John 
is in every way striking; and much effect is gained by the contrast 
between his character and those of St. Peter and St. Paul. ‘St. John 
remarkably exemplifies the definition that genius is the heart of child- 
hood taken up and glorified in the powers of manhood. In his style the 
artless ingenuousness of a child is intimately blended with the deep 
thoughtfulness of a man. But the style is, in its very characteristics, ill 
suited for controversy. It is not syllogistic, like that of St. Paul; nor 
rhetorical, like that of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is 
rather comtemplative, noting the substance of the thought, without 
marking the mutual relations of the thoughts’ themselves. There is 
scarcely a single oblique sentence throughout St. John’s Gospel. Often 
the sentences follow each other without any conjunction between them, 
except by taking up again the chief word in the preceding clause. But 
under the incessant repetitions the thought is constantly advanced.’ . 
Another point on which Dr. Farrar will excite no little critical opposi- 
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tion is his attempt to show that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not the 
work of St. Paul, but of Apollos. He assert that both in style and mode 
of thought it is thoroughly unlike St. Paul. Apollos, he holds, composed 
it with the special purpose of supporting the Jewish Christians under 
persecution. He has accumulated many facts, and has reasoned out the 
matter with much ingenuity; but we fear Biblical critics generally will 
neither give full assent to his arguments, nor regard them as much 
strengthened by the testimony of Luther, however valuable such an 
opinion might be on other questions. 

The earliest chapters, in which we have a very realistic picture of the 
Roman World under Nero, are especially noteworthy for the fervid force 
by which they are characterized. Dr. Farrar paints the horrors of that 
time—when pleasure had ceased to please,‘and when a morbid satiety 
had followed in a long course of degrading indulgence—with a penetrating 
emphasis. The contrast of the deep internal satisfaction and calm by 
which the early Christians were supported in their persecutions, their 
trials and tortures worse than death, is in his hands something more 
than affecting. Dr. Farrar has endeavoured to produce good reasons for 
regarding Nero as ‘ the antichrist’ of the Apocalypse, and though critical 
points might be advanced to bar that conclusion, Nero’ did indeed seem 
as though he were something else than man. 

After all that can be said on points assailable by stern criticism, Dr. 
Farrar’s book remains a powerful and brilliant performance, He writes 
with unflagging energy: he never fails for effective language. If he 
cannot be praised for beauty of phrase and epithet, his sentences have a 
commanding sweep, and everywhere glow with colour and movement. 
It is a book that will be read where the work of a scholar of severer 
tastes and more exacting methods would never be looked at, or, if looked 
at, would be quickly thrown aside in weariness. A man should not be 
criticised for not doing what he never undertook to do. Dr. Farrar ’ 
meant to write a popular book, and not a book for scholars, though it 
was a leading part of his plan that his work should embody the later 
results of learning. His answer to many of the criticisms that have been 
pronounced upon him could doubtless be conveyed in the words of 
Galileo, though with a slightly different meaning: ‘Pur si muove ’—s¢#ill 
it moves. 


Jubilee Lectures. A Historical Series, delivered on the Ocea- 
sion of the Jubilee of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. With an Introductory Chapter. 
Two Vols. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The Jubilee Year of the Congregational Union has been utilized in 
manifold ways. The Jubilee Fund for the building of new places of 
worship and otherwise extending the service of Congregational churches 
has reached £220,000. The Lectures before us were arranged for by the 
Committee of the Union, and delivered not only in the Memorial Hall, 
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but, in part, in many of the principal towns of England. The eleven 
lecturers are well chosen, and as a rule their lectures are marked by great 
ability. Dr. Dale begins with the ‘Early Independents ;’ followed by 

Dr. Allon on ‘Laud and the Puritans;’ Dr. Stoughton on ‘The West- 
minster Assembly ;’ Dr. Conder on ‘Independents in the Days of the 

Commonwealth ;’ Dr. Kennedy on ‘The Policy of the Restoration, and 
of the Reign of Charles II. ;’ Mr. Pearson on ‘ Bishop Burnet and Con- 
temporary Schemes of Church Comprehension ;’ Mr. Baldwin Brown on 
‘The Struggle for Church Liberty in the Georgian Era;’ and Mr. Mac- 
kennal on ‘ The Evangelical Revival in the Georgian Era.’ The last three 
lectures survey Congregationalism in its relation to contemporary thought 
and life. Mr. White discusses ‘Broad Church Doctrine and Indepen- 
dency ;’ Mr. J. G. Rogers ‘Clericalism and Independency;’ and Mr. 
Henry Richard ‘ Nonconformity in Wales.’ We have thus a continuous 
sequence of historical development; and the student of religious history 
will be interested in tracing first the historic continuity of Congregational 
Church principles and life, and next their progressive development, as 
from a furtive and illicit and persecuted thing Congregationalism has 
passed through the stages of toleration, disability, and social contempt to 
its present ‘position of liberty, extensiveness, and power. Men, blinded 
by the traditions of the past, may still affect to speak of it with ecclesias- 
tical and religious contempt. History cannot veto it, nor can any section 
of politicians avoid reckoning with it'in the government of the country. 
A minister who, like Lord Beaconsfield, undertakes to flout its political- 
ethical, and religious sentiments, will soon find that instead of ‘ dishing 
Dissent,’ Dissent will very disastrously dish him. Let Congregationalism 
be sufficiently interested and aroused, it must be listened to. The record 
is a very marvellous one—the continuous development more marvellous 
than the fluctuations ; even than that surprising but premature birth of 
time which in a dozen years made the Independents of the Common- 
wealth the arbiters of the nation. How the Established Church of this 
country, with its disastrous record of reverse processes, can look upon 

such a record of blind persecution, religious hate, and ignominous defeat 
on its part it is difficult to conceive. There is no break or reversal 
in the dark record. Men like Williams and Burnet, spasms of respect 
like that which followed the action of the Independents towards the seven 
bishops, do not affect the course of policy of this Church. Ithas beon uniform 
in its assertion of prerogative and its attempts to compel conformity. It is 
simply astounding that our weekly papers should record outbreaks of such 
feeling and policy still. Whatever has been won for liberty and charity 
has been wrenched from reluctant and shrieking hands, down to the last 
Burials Bill. On the other hand, it is satisfactory to trace a Nonconformist 
record in which, speaking in the same general way, there is not a single 
thing to beashamed of. That unselfishiy, nobly, and for others as well as 
for ourselves, we have steadily fought and suffered for truth and liberty, 
and that but for us many of our most precious constitutional liberties would 
have been lost or compromised, has been the testimony even of those the 
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farthest removed in political and ecclesiastical principles from us. We do 
not meet in these volumes with a single passage in our history that needs 
to be apologized for. These lectures are not a continuous history so much 
as a consecutive series; necessarily they overlap. The lecturer some- 
_ times supplies a preparatory general view, which, had he seen the lecture 
of his predecessor, he might have omitted; but few will complain of 
redundancy. Each lecture is a panel picture. It is impossible to enter 
into minute characterizations of all the eleven; it would be invidious 
to select. We can only, therefore, commend to our churches, more 
especially to their younger members, the series. They constitute an 
ecclesiastical tradition of which any church may well be proud. 


Gesta Christi ; or, a History of Human Progress under Chris- 
tianity. By C. Lorine Brace, Author of the ‘ Races of 
the Old World,” &c. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The subject which Mr. Brace has taken up is one which is well worthy 
of a student’s best thoughts and efforts. It has engaged many minds; 
indeed, neither the historian, the theologian, the moral philosopher, nor 
the inquirer into manners and customs can ignore it. But we are not 
aware of any work so wide in scope and so well condensed on the whole 
as is the present volume. Mr. Brace does not trouble himself to gather up 
facts merely for the purpose of gaining an aspect of completeness ; had 
he been inclined to do this, he might have made a volume on the con- 
trast between the condition of the Roman world before the advent of 
Christianity and the condition into which it was transformed in the short 
period of a couple of centuries as regards personal purity and the place 
accorded to woman. But this has been done with great efficiency by 
several writers—among the latest being Dr. Ulhorn and Canon Farrar, in 
the introductory part of his ‘ Early Days of Christianity.’ As it is, he has 
presented in very clear, vigorous terms the remarkable process by which 
public morals were aided by the action of the Church in the early centuries 
modifying and mitigating the condition of slavery, and through this 
raising the morale in a thousand ways. He presents the main facts well 
as respects the destruction and exposure of female and of weakly children, 
and shows how even Christian influence told on that custom; empha- 
sizing it by setting down indications of the consent the best and wisest 
men of antiquity had given to it—Seneca, Cicero, and Plautus among 
them. The most original and interesting portion of Mr. Brace’s book 
relates to the Middle Ages. Here he shows real discrimination and 
judicial tact. By this time it becomes difficult to separate the precise 
effect of Christianity from that of other influences. ‘In all the reforms 
of the Middle Ages,’ he writes, ‘whether as to woman, or humane legis- 
lation, or checking war, or abolishing cruel practices, or doing away with 
serfdom and slavery, the problem is to trace the precise influence of 
Christianity, as distinguished from many other moral and material 
forces.’ Christianity indeed readily assimilated whatever was already 
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available in this direction, supplying new impulse and life. Mr. Brace, we 
think, discriminates as far as that is possible between direct and indirect 
influence in this part of the work. In the record of the modern world 
he displays a lively sympathy, and sets forward clearly but without 
exaggeration the possibilities that lie for Christianity in the future, 
recognizing also the boundless field to be cultivated. Many centuries 
must elapse before the work can be more than begun. But the progress 
is sure. He shows that instead of being weak and unmanly, the Chris- 
tian ideal embraces the highest bravery and heroism; and in a section 
headed ‘ Evolution,’ we find him successfully applying to it the principle 
of ‘survival of the fittest,’ claiming that Christianity presents all the 
conditions that Evolution requires to form the perfect race of society ; 
but claiming also that it throws in a foree which Evolution does not 
reckon upon, and which hastens on all the currents of good working in 
human life. It offers the love for an unequalled character; for a Divine 
person, who embodies all abstract morality. In this closing portion Mr. 
Brace’s style no doubt owes something to the fact that he has been 
for thirty years identified with great philanthropic and Christian entez- 
prizes, and is thus a worker, and not merely an observer and speculative 
thinker. It is not impossible that some readers may think that he~ 
speaks a little unqualifiedly when he speaks as he does about the cor- 
ruption and bigotry of the Church of the Middle Ages tending to counter- 
act the working of the true faith ; but few readers, we think, will deny his 
sincerity, and high intent, his extensive reading and his grasp of the 
subject, 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. Christian Ethics. 
Special Part. Second Division: Social Ethics. By Dr. 
H. Martensey. Translated from the Author’s German 
Editions by Soputa Taynor. 

Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Bernarv WEISS. 
Translated from the Third Revised Edition by the Rev. 
Davip Eaton. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


This volume is a supplement to the author’s ‘ General Ethics,’ and 
discusses the Moral Life of Society and the Kingdom of God. This 
includes (1) the Family, under which questions of marriage and divorce, 
the position of woman, and the relations of the family, are discussed. 
(2) The State in its various relations to social life. The writer’s views on 
the relations of Christianity to the State aresomewhat hazy. He defines 
the State as ‘a mereinstrument for the development and promotion of the 
kingdom of God and mankind on earth.’ He confuses the Christianity of 
statesmen and the organization of the State for Christian purposes. Of 
course statesmen, like merchants, are to be Christians, and are to be 
influence] cy Christianity in all that they do, but that the State qua 
organized government is to ‘ promote by external arrangements the king- 
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dom of God,’ even though it allow liberty to Dissenters, is another thing. 
Is it really true that ‘an unlimited and entirely unregulated religious 
liberty, inviting, so to speak, sects of every possible variety to settle in 
the land and act as they please, is an evidence rather of religious indif- 
ference than of true toleration?’ We think that history shows that the 
most consistent advocates of absolute religious liberty and of the incom- 
petence of the State to legislate in any way for religion, have been men 
of the strongest religious faith. Milton and Locke did not advocate 
liberty from religious indifference. In treating of marriage, also, Dr. 
Martensen claims for the Church more than we can concede. He writes, 
however, with general moderation, good sense, and practical sympathies. 

Dr. Weiss presents in scientific form the religious ideas embodied in 
Christianity. Beginning with the traditions of the teaching of Jesus, he 
examines His message concerning the kingdom of God, His testimony 
concerning Himself, His personal ministry, the Messianic Church. He 
then deals with the doctrine of the apostolic Church previous to the call- 
ing of Paul, and then with what he calls Paulinism—the doctrinal system 
which we owe to Paul. Dr. Weiss is thoroughly Evangelical, and in 
some of his views even narrowly so; but he is intelligent. He takes a 
broad and vigorous grasp of things, and discusses his great themes in a 
spirit at once reverent and free. 


The Sacred Books of the East. Edited by} F. Max Miuuer. 
The Sacred Laws of the Aryas as taught in the Schools 
of Apastamba, Guatama, Vasishtha, and Baudhdyana. 
Translated by Grora Part Il. Vol. XIV. 
Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. Part II. 
Vol. XVIII. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


Herr Biibler’s Introduction to the Sutras of this volume consists of 
minute criticisms on their age and text. All that it is possible to say is 
that they probably date from the second or third century of the Christian 
era. To scholars their philological, historical, and theological value is 
immense ; to ordinaty readers their chief interest will be in the specu- 
lations about the mystery of God and of human life, and in their ethical 
notions of life which they contain. In both the volumes before us, 
especially in the second, it is interesting to find men speculating on 
precisely the same metaphysical, spiritual, and moral problems which 
agitate the world yet : ‘ Why a rigliteous man is better than all creatures,’ 
‘Why the good suffer more than the bad in this world,’ ‘ How sinners 
are punished,’ ‘ Where the souls of the righteous and wicked go,’ ‘The 
nature of heaven and hell, ‘ Whether it be lawful to buy corn and keep 
it long, so as to raise the price for the sake of profit.’ The cause of the 
‘rainbow, of phases of the moon, of eclipses, of river beds. ‘ What things 
happen through destiny, and what through exertion? ‘The nature and 
material of the sky.’ Often one is surprised by the keen spiritual insight 
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displayed in the answer to such questions. Here is a Vedic dictum 
concerning women: ‘Their fathers protect them in childhood, their 
husbands protect them in youth, and their sons protect them in age: a 
woman is never fit for independence.’ The date of the Pahlavi Texts 
that we have chiefly quoted is ascertained to be a.p. 881. Their interest 
is the light that they throw upon the state of the Zoroastrian religion a 
thousand years ago. 


The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. A Systematic and Critical 
Study of the Parables of our Lord. By Axexanper B. 
Bruce, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Professor Bruce has done well to reprint his important papers on the 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ contributed to the Homiletical Magazine. 
They are eminently scholarly and theological as distinguished from a 
treatment that is mainly devotional and homiletical. His aim is to 
develop the didactic significance of tlese apologues in their relation to 
our Lord’s teaching. They are classified under the heads (1) Theoretic 


‘Parables, including such as the Sower, the Drag Net, the Treasure and 


the Pearl, the Mustard Seed and Leaven, &c. (2) Parables of Grace ~ 
such as those of Luke xv., the Great Supper, Dives and Lazarus, &c. 

(3) Parables of Judgment, such as the Barren Fig-tree, the Wicked Hus- 

bandman, the Ten Virgins, &c. 

This, of course, disturbs the chronological development of our Lord’s 
teaching, but it helps in a scientific presentation of it. It is, indeed 
ultimately a study of comparative theology. Perhaps the exposition of 
the Parable of Dives and Lazarus affords as good an example as any of 
the broad conception, the subtle congruity, the moral and scriptural ~ 
fidelity, and the psychological truth of Professor Bruce’s treatment. No 
temptation in the interpretation of a parable is greater than that of find- 
ing significance in minor things. Professor Bruce grasps simply and 
firmly the root idea, and leaves the accessories as mere filling up of the 
picture. Many as have been the expositions of the Parables, we recal 
none more robust, more full of common sense, and more in sympathy 
with the high spirituality of Christianity than this is. 


Thoughts for the Weary and the Sorrowful. By ALexaNnDER 
Rauteian. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


Few ministries in our time have had in so high a degree the peculiar 
qualities which comfort human sorrow and enter into human affections 
as that of Dr. Raleigh. His intellectual strength always embodied itself 
in emotional forms; his imagination always tended to sentiment; 
while his human sympathies were quick, spiritual, and devout. This 
little volume of fragments, culled from his sermons with skilful tender- 
ness and good taste by Mrs. Raleigh, will be, we think, much prized as 
a collection of thoughts concerning the struggle of human life and its 
comforts in Christ; all the more that it was not formally prepared as 
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such, and does not take the formal tone of such. Life is looked at as it 
is, not gloomily but hopefully ; and its rich and manifold possibilities are 
pointed out. Dr. Raleigh here, as always, is unconventional and fresh. 
His preaching is a kind of inspired talk, rich and yet chaste in its 
imaginative forms, and full of that deep sympathy with human life 
which all who would comfort it must possess. 


The Organization of the Early Christian Churches. Bampton 
Lecture for 1880. By Epwix Harca, M.A. Second 
Edition Revised. Rivingtons and Co. 


The modern historical method, which is determined by exact evidence 
construed on scientific principles, is making short work of all that is 
mythical and legendary in history. It is scarcely too much to say that 
both ancient and modern history have been reconstructed. What Niebuhr 
did for Roman and Grote for Grecian history, Hallam, Stubbs, and Free- 
man have done for English history. And our estimates of men—Cromwell, 
for instance—and things are sometimes reversed. Neander applied the 
same method to Church history. Mr. Hatch has done the same, and 
with a boldness and noble fidelity to truth, so far as it can be ascertained, 
which refuses to be biassed by either Church traditions or party interests. 
The general verdict of the public has confirmed the very high estimate of his 
work which we expressed in reviewing the first edition. Already it has 
been translated into the German language. It has secured the commenda- 
tion of the most competent of historical scholars, and—strongest testimony 
of all—it has well-nigh paralyzed the advocates of the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions which it traverses. No competent ecclesiastical historian has attempt- 
ed a refutation of it, while reviews of itin High Church organs have been 
singularly timid and incompetent. Mr. Hatch scarcely needed to have 
devoted the pages of his preface to this edition to a reply to the pamphlet 
of Mr. Gore, which is much stronger in vehement language than in 
evidence and argument. We need not again touch the matter of Mr. 
Hatch’s work. It is enough to congratulate him upon its distinguished 
reception and approval, and to say that its patient investigations and 
conclusions distinctively mark an epoch in the history of ecclesiastical 
traditions. 


Buddha. By Dr. Hermann Oupenserc. Translated from 
the German by W. Hory, Bengal Civil Service. Williams 
and Norgate. 

This is a translation of a very able work—an account of ‘ Buddha, his 
Life, his Doctrines, and his Order,’ by one of the first Pali scholars of the 
continent. The exclusive study of Sanscerit led at one time to some 
neglect of the Pali scriptures, in which are preserved the teachings ad- 
dressed by Buddha to disciples chosen out of the multitude in their own 
vernacular dialect ; and even now the true nature of primitive Buddhism, 
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and the history of its founder, are far from being universally understood. 
It was only, indeed, the other day that a distinguished student of Indian 
archeology, M. Senart, basing his criticisms on the legendary biographies 
current in China and Thibet, attempted to resolve Buddha into a solar 
myth. Dr. Oldenberg, who justly espouses the more popular view which 
regards Gotama Buddha as an historical personage, whose real history 
has been overshadowed with an after-growth of legend, is most successful 
in disentangling and interpreting the maze of fable, doctrine, and fact 
embodied in the early Pali texts. Still greater interest, however, attaches 
to his attempts to trace the origin of the Buddhist creed to a time long 
anterior to the birth of the reformer, from whom it takes its name. For 
Buddhism did not come at once into a world which ‘circumstances had 
made ripe to receive its tenets’ as a perfectly new conception from the 
brain of a new teacher. Its essential doctrines were really of Brahmanic 
origin, and had taken their beginnings long before in a special region of 
India, and under the influence of special surroundings. The isolation of 
the Indo-Aryan from the rest of the world by impracticable mountain 
barriers has, at all times, prevented that reciprocal influence of races dif- 
fering from one another in type and bent of intellect, which in Europe (to 
take one instance only) produced a new form of religious philosophy 
through the union of Hellenic and Semitic thought. The philosophies of 
India were self-originated and self-developed ; often worked out with a 
subtlety of reasoning which the blunter Western intellect is apt to treat 
as spiders’ webs. But in India itself, from a very early time, Aryan 
thought began to run in different channels; still following the line of the 
Vedic hymns in the North-west, but marked with a keener sense of 
the suffering and sorrow which are in the world, with less reverence for 
the Brahmanic caste, and more tender regard for chiefs and common 
people in the districts farther east along the Ganges, where the relaxing 
climate made.the race less hardy, and where too, perhaps, it was'somewhat 
affected by the influence of non-Aryan tribes. It is here that Buddhist 
speculations make their first appearance in embryonic form, and here 
where they were most heartily received when formulated by Gotama him- 
self; appealing as they did to the consciousness of sin and pain, and the 
longing for undisturbed repose which lay at the heart of all who heard 
them preached. It is not Nothingness which is the goal of the Buddhist, 
for Nirvina does not mean annihilation. It is the perfect state of sinless- 
ness and painlessness, where the Tempter finds no entrance, and the Ego, 
purified from all pollution, is simply insensible to all attacks, whether 
they be spiritual or physical. It is the state typified in the legend of 
Godhika, where the disciples see the Evil One, in the form of a dark 
smoke, moving to and fro around the corpse in search of Godhika’s con- 
sciousness. But ‘ Godhika has entered into Nirvana; his consciousness 
nowhere remains.’ We have no space to speak of Dr. Oldenberg’s excel- 
lent chapters onthe order established by Buddha, and the rules of holy 
living, which it was foreseen, even from the first, would not be long 
observed in all their purity. ‘Only five hundred years, Ananda, will the 
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doctrine of the truth abide.’ We can only say that this is a treatise which 
no student of the sacred books of the East should overlook, while even 
the general reader will find much in it of the highest interest. 


The New Testament Scriptures: their Claims, History, and 
Authority. Being the Croll Lectures for 1882. By A. H. 
Cuarteris, D.D. James Nisbet and Co. 


Professor Charteris has rendered a good service in this outline of 
evidence for the, authority of the New Testament scriptures. He first 
examines the claims of the writings themselves: they claim truth, unity, 
and authority. He then points out the characteristics of the writings 
which set forth such claims, dealing chiefly with the question of inspira- 
tion. The third lecture deals with the formation of the Canon, especially 
in its relation to the Old Testament. The fourth lecture is perhaps the 
most interesting of the series. It discriminates between the canonical 
and extra-canonical scriptures, examining the claims of the latter as well 
as their contrasted characteristics. The principal writings of the sub- 
Apostolic age—those of Clement, Barnabas, Hermas, Polycarp, Ignatius, 
Papias, and the Gnostics—are passed under rapid review and characteriza- 
tion ; the argument for the New Testament thus deduced being that of con- 
trast. Then the evidence furnished by the Apologists is examined, and the 
grounds of the authority that Christendom has ascribed to the New 
Testament are examined. We can only thus indicate the course of the 
author’s apologetic. He necessarily gives us but a conspectus of the argu- 
ment, frequently referring his readers for a more detailed examination 
of the evidence to his book on Canonicity. 

Professor Charteris is abundantly funished with that ample knowledge 
which alone can do this with intelligence and just proportion. He has 
the art, moreover, of making his demonstration thoroughly readable. It 
is a book for popular use. Any intelligent reader will find it lucid and 
and interesting. Professor Charteris has the reverent instinct of the true 
seeker after truth. His argument rejects whatever cannot be substantiated 
by historical criticism. He is only one instance of many that the freest 
and most independent thought may lead to affirmative conclusions. In 
these days of somewhat superficial scepticism, a book of thorough scholar- 
ship and weighty argument like this is a great boon. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians: its Doctrine and Ethic. By 
2. W. Date, M.A., Birmingham. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Those who know Mr. Dale only superficially and estimate him popu- 
larly, must be struck with his many-sidedness. Those who know him 
more intimately and appraise the constituent qualities of the man, are 
equally struck with his admirable balance of faculties. Sometimes this 
is pointed out as a courteous way of denying force. No one can doubt 
Mr. Dale’s force either in practical work or in intellectual thought. The 
power of each distinctive quality is less recognized only because of the 
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well-adjusted proportions and harmonious action of the whole. Thus, one 
of the foremost of non-professional politicians, he isan exemplary Christian 
pastor; one of the most unresting of Christian polemics, he has the 
warmest sympathies with the sentiment and even mysticism ofthe devout 
life. If one day he is making a political speech in the Birmingham 
Town Hall, the next he is ardently co-operating with Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey at one of their revival meetings. He is a scientific theologian 
of no small acumen and range of thought; but he uses theology as a 
means of practical everyday religious life forthe artizans of Birmingham. 
Eschewing all asceticism of life, he yet imperatively insists upon life as 
equally sacred in all its duties, as equally a service and a religious worship 
whatever it does. ‘The Epistle to the Ephesians’ has therefore appealed 
to his instincts with special power. In no epistle of Paul are loftier 
Christian doctrines discussed, or more homely religious duties enforced. 
The doctrine is as transcendental as the ethic is practical and homely. 
Mr. Dale deals with the epistle in a broad, vigorous way. His purpose is to 
apply its principles and teachings to the speculative thought and practical 
necessities of nineteenth century human life. He therefore deals with 
fundamental meanings rather than with the minutiw of texts. He seeks 
to translate Paul’s Christian ideas into modern thought, and by them to 
test modern speculations concerning God and sin and Christ and sal- 
vation, while he applies Paul’s ethics to Birmingham families and 
workshops, politics and social life. His book therefore is full of human 
feeling. It is anything but a theological treatise or an exegetical in- 
quiry. Both the theology and the exegesis are there: patient and 
adequate thought and scholarship have determined both. But they are, 
so to speak, there in solution, and for present and practical uses. To 
thoughtful readers it will be curious to note—and it is another illustration 
of the remarkable combinations in Mr. Dale that we have noted—the 
two qualities of lofty speculation—tending now and then to mysticism— 
and utilitarian ethics. The Calvinist and the Arminian are in the best 
qualities of each embodied in them. As an illustration of the tendency 
to mysticism, we may instance his theory of Christ's federal headship of 
the human race, upon which we remarked when reviewing his volume 
on the Atonement. Of course, all great spiritual ideas pass the limits of 
exact thought, and resolve themselves into the indefinite. This is not 
our demur to the extent to which Mr. Dale carries his theory, for we 
searcely need say that the question with us is only one of degree.’ We 
hold the fact of Christ’s federal head as strongly, but we think Mr. Dale 
carries it to the verge of moral contradictories. There is a feeling of 
unreality which causes us to hesitate. It is not difficult to see the con- 
nection between this theory and the author’s doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality. We cannot, of course, discuss so large a question here. We can 
only say that on this point Mr. Dale does not carry our convictions. The 
volume is full of lofty ranges of thought and of fine spiritual generali- 
zations, which make it as delightful reading for the simply devout as it is 
for the theologian. It is, we think, a model of what New Testament 
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exposition should be. We must not omit to notice the lucid beauty of 
the style. Every idea finds the most exact expression. Every word is 
selected by an instinciive and highly cultured literary taste, and the 
sentences are constructed with a harmony and suffused by a delicate 
beauty of form and colouring that ought to satisfy Mr. Arnold himself. 
Mr. Dale has, we think, done nothing to equal this volume. 


A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. By Joun AuexanpeR Tuoms. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 


The publication of Mr. Thoms’ Concordance has speedily followed that 
of the Student’s Concordance noticed in our number for last July. Both 
have been sanctioned by the Universities. Mr. Thoms’ work is simpler 
than the Student’s Concordance. It is limited strictly to the Revised 
Version, whereas the latter combined with this a reference to the 
Authorized Version. Arranged in alphabetical order, it is very simple 
and apparently very complete. It contains, Mr. Thoms tells us, more 
than 60,000 references. It is printed in good type and is a handsome 
volume. 


The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English. Oxford: 
At the University Press. 


The Texts of the version of 1611 and of that of 1881 are printed in 
parallel columns, with the Greek Text, as followed by the Revisers, on the 
opposite page: each with its various readings. Published in various 
editions, the volume will be a great convenience not to students only 
but also to ordinary readers. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. 
By H. A. W. Meyer, Th.D. The Epistles of James and 
John by Dr. J. E. Hurner. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews by Dr. Linnemann. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 


These volumes complete the series of Meyer’s Commentaries on the 
New Testament, by far the most complete critical exegesis of the New 
Testament that we possess. To very accomplished scholarship Meyer 
added keen critical discernment and a reverent independence of judg- 
ment. He did not hope to complete his great work, but the series has 
been made complete by various scholars. Dr. Huther is known to 
English students by his Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles and on 
the Epistles of Peter and Jude, and Dr. Liinemann by his Commentaries 
on the Thessalonians. Both are able scholars, worthy to follow in Meyer’s 
footsteps. The Epistle of James has been translated by Dr. Paton Gloag; 
the Epistles of John by the Rev. Clarke H. Irwin, M.A. ; the Epistle to 
the Hebrews by the Rev. Maurice J. Evans, B.A. 
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The Pulpit Commentary—St. Mark. Exposition by Very Rey. 
E. Bicxerstetu, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Homiletics 
by Rev. Professor J. R. THomson, M.A. Homilies by 
Various Authors—Rev. A. Rownanp, B.A., LL.B., Rev. 
A. F. Murr, M.A., Rev. Professor J. J. Grven, M.A., Rev. 
Professor E. Jonnson, M.A., Rev. R. Green. Two Vols. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


We cannot but think the vast scale of this commentary a mistake. 
Here are 750 pages given to the Gospel of Mark, eighty-three of them, 
for example, to the first chapter. The exposition occupies eight pages, 
Professor Thomson’s homiletical arrangement, twenty pages, which 
seems ample for the needs of sermon makers; then more than fifty pages 
of plans of sermons by the five homily makers. The plan seems to be 
for each one to supply homilies for the same chapter in turns; thus, Mr. 
Muir’s contributions are followed by Mr. Rowland’s, his by Professor 
Johnson’s, his by Professor Given’s, his being the fullest and most 
elaborate. The result is that we go backwards and forwards in the 
development of the chapter. Professor Thomson treats of the tempta- 
tion on page 12, Mr. Muir on page 31, Mr. Givens on pp. 59 to 68. 
This is very cumbrous, confusing, and unnecessary; one good homily on 
each section might suffice. The Dean of Lichfield’s introduction is 
simple and sufficient, his exegesis is scholarly and lucid, but not very 
penetrating. Some of the homilies are full of grip and power, Professor 
Given’s especially ; but we cannot help feeling that the Divine Book suffers 
many things by the enormous mass of material thus heaped upon it. 


A Religious Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, 
Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. Based on the ‘ Real- 
Encyklopadie’ of Herzog Plittand Hauck. Edited by 
Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. Associate Editors, Rev. 8. 
M. Jackson, M.A., and Rev. D. S. Souarr. Vol. I. 
Edingburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


There are, we suppose, no limits to the supply of encyclopedic 
dictionaries, which has been so remarkable during the last thirty years, 
but the practical demand for them. In almost every department of 
intellectual activity knowledge is methodized and epitomized in dic- 
tionaries. Emphatically is this an age of dictionaries. We are old 
enough to remember the pre-dictionary age, and the effects produced by 
the publication of Kitto’s ‘ Biblical Cyclopedia.’ Since then Biblical 
dictionaries have been legion. Among the earliest and best was Herzog’s 
‘ Real-Encyklopiidie ’ in twenty-two volumes, begun in 1854. In 1856 a 
condensed translation of this into English was begun, several parts of 
which were published by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh; but it was not, 
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we believe, completed. Dr. Schaff has again undertaken this enterprize, 
making Herzog, however, only the basis of his work, compressing long 
articles, interesting to Germans only, and supplementing it by articles 
on subjects, especially by English-speaking writers, concerning which 
Germans are generally sublimely ignorant. It is intended to compress 
the work into three volumes. The difficulty of so reducing the contents 
of Herzog’s twenty-two volumes, while about one-fourth in bulk is added 
to them, is very great. Dr. Schaff, however, is equal to it, and this first 
volume very fairly preserve proportions among the subjects treated. The 
tendency, perhaps, to is give a little undue space to modern Americans 
and Englishmen. So far as we can judge by a perusal of articles picked 
out indiscriminately, the work is well done, and will claim a favourable 
place amongst the works of its class. The labours and scholarship of 
Herzog’s German contributors have been utilized, scholars in England 
and America have co-operated, and Dr. Schaff’s own name is a guarantee 
for scholarly knowledge and accuracy. We can only, therefore, commend 
this new enterprize to the attention of students. The present volume is 
carried as far as ‘ The Future State.’ 
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Final Causes. By Pauu Janet, Member of the Institute, Pro- 
fessor at the Faculté des Lettres of Paris. Translated 
from the Second Edition of the French by Witu1am 
Arrieck, B.D. With Preface by Professor Furr, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Divinity University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition. T. and T. Clark. 


We reviewed the first edition of this translation of M. Paul Janet’s 
great work in our number for January, 1879, when we tried to indicate 
shortly its main argnments, and its claim to be regarded as a metaphysical 
treatise of the first value. We there pointed out that M. Janet distin- 
guishes sharply between ‘finality’ and ‘mechanical causation,’ under 
which latter term are included only a series of externally related pheno- 
mena bound together as in a chain-; whereas in the ‘finality’ judgment 
there is the coincidence of a series of reciprocally independent chains of 
causes and effects, working out results which could not be casually pro- 
duced. These may be called the ‘ ends,’ of which mechanical causes are 
merely the instruments or means; and M. Paul Janet’s metaphysical 
strength is devoted to proving that these ‘ends’ are not mere figments 
of the abstractive faculties, but are realities in the very same sense of 
realities as is involved in such inferences as we draw from our own expe- 
rience, that other minds constituted as ours are capable of rationally 
using means for the attainment of ‘ends.’ The evidence of design is, in 
fact, as Dr. Flint says, our only evidence for the existence of other minds. 
M. Janet argues out this thesis with the most admirable method and the 
keenest acumen, choosing many of his illustrations from the most familiar 
things or the common experiences of everyday life. This the reader will 
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at once allow if he will turn to the chapters on Evolution and Natural 
Selection, in which the theories of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
are discussed. M. Janet’s strongest point against Mr. Darwin is that he 
attributes to nature the same result as springs from the application of 
man’s design; and he refuses to admit the presence of any design in the 
operations of nature—the passage from artificial selection to natural is 
thus the real rock of Mr. Darwin’s theory. Some additions and changes 
have been made to this edition, and M. Janet’s thoughtful Preface to a 
new French edition, dated January 15, 1882, presents with fresh emphasis 
the real character of the work, which is, he holds, a criticism and not a 
polemic. ‘ Polemic is engaged beforehand,’ he urges, ‘and pursues a 
determined aim; criticism is disinterested, and lets itself be led to the 
result by analysis and examination.’ To our thinking, this faithfully 
characterizes M. Janet’s valuable volume, which is essentially critical in 
spirit and method. 


Seience and Sentiment. With other Papers chiefly Philoso- 
phical. By Noan Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner and Sons. 


Dr. Noah Porter has here gathered together a numbers of essays, 
which he has contributed during the past few years to magazines and 
reviews, but chiefly to ‘The Princeton Review,’ with which he has been 
for along period connected. It goes without saying that they are massive 
with thought, yielding itself now and then to happy and effective illustra- 
tion; and that they all exhibit the dignity, the elevation, and also the charm 
which is nowadays so seldom to be found in philosophical literature. 
The cause of truth and of evangelical progress owes much to President 
Porter, who has shown how faithfulness to these.claims may be’reconciled 
with the widest culture and the keenest critical acumen. The first essay, 
which gives its title to the volume, we do not by any means regard as the 
best. Its aim is to show, in short, that science is greatly in error when it 
sneers at sentiment, since all true science has its origin in a self-denying, 
imaginative stimulus, unusual sensibility, and indifference to ordinary 
claims. ‘The Science of Nature versus the Science of Man’ is of more 
powerful calibre, and is a criticism of the position of the present-day 
materialists. The cerebralists, with Professor Bain at their head, come 
in for drastic handling. If, asks Dr. Porter, your science is true, if all of 
man which we call thought, emotion, and aspiration is reducible to the 
workings of mechanical statics and dynamics, explain to us how man so 
constituted and so acting can form a science of nature; how Newton and 
Kirchoff came to make their discoveries, and so on. The weak points in 
Mr. John Stuart Mill’s autobiography and philosophy are set out with an 
unsparing but an impartial hand; and his inconsistency and absurdity in 
renouncing all religion and yet finding a religion in the memory of his 
wife, among other vagaries, is ably exposed. The disciples of Professor 
Clifford —by no means an unimportant community—should read Dr. 
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Porter’s essay titled, ‘The Newest Atheism: its Enfant Terrible, and 
tender a reply to some of the criticisms here made upon the master’s 
utterances. We cannot pause to characterize the other essays, all are 
marked by keen insight and great logical acumen. 

In ‘Spencer’s Theory of Sociology ’ we have a careful criticism of the 
the chapter, ‘The Theological Bias.’ Professor Porter says: ‘ The writer 
seems to be ignorant of the fact that very many Christian theologians and 
writers have commented as severely as he has done upon the impotence 
of a right intellectual belief separated from a sympathizing and man- 
loving ethics ; and that the New Testament itself overflows at every pore 
with this vitalizing truth. He is not excusably ignorant, however, for 
his contempt of Christian theology and ethics, and the philosophy which 
both suppose is too frequently and broadly expressed to be capable of 
being referred to any other category than what he styles “‘ the religion of 
enmity” and scorn. That this contemptuous or affected ignorance is 
narrow is evident from the fact that in not a single passage of all his 
works is there any warm or appreciative sympathy with the progress of 
the peculiarly Christian emotions or Christian virtue or civilization.’ 
Elsewhere, as in the last essay entitled ‘The Collapse!of Faith,’ we have 
some further incisive criticisms of points in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy. 
The volume is germane to the time, and we could wish it to be widely 
read by ministers—especially by young ministers—who are apt to feel the 
difficulty of meeting such covert attacks made in the name of science. 


_ Spinoza. Four Essays. By Lanp, Kuno Fiscuer, J. Van 
Vuoten, and Ernest Renan. LEdited by Professor 
Knicut, St. Andrews. Williams and Norgate. 

A Study of Spinoza. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 
Macmillan and Co. 


That the revived interest in Spinoza’s life and philosophy occasioned by 
the celebration of the bicentenary of his death, and the unveiling of the 
statue to his memory at the Hague in 1877, is not likely to die out, is 
amply proved by the growth of literature in many languages regarding 
him. The addresses delivered on the occasion seem to have been but the 
seeds of an abundant harvest, which is only now beginning to be reaped. 
Essays, biographies, and studies of the man and his writings are being 
thrown forth on all sides, and the great access of interest may be held 
to be due to causes, the most natural. The more he is held up to obser- 
vation and analysis the more attractive and admirable does he become as 
a man, the more important and commanding as a philosopher. For 
besides his wonderful penetration, his rare metaphysical acumen, his 
power of pushing his analysis to the extremest verge of refinement, he 
was a wise man after the mode of Socrates, and never allowed con- 
duct to escape into the background. He kept a firm grasp on life, 
though he sought to master its problems by aid of speculation and demon- 
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stration. In his mode of thought, as in his methods of demonstration, he 
stands between the old ways and the new. He is the point where the 
ancient and medieval philosophers, arrested, transform themselves, and 
yield up whatever is of permanent value in them, that thus the founda- 
tions of modern thought might acknowledge a broad basis in the past* 
Spinoza, with a grand humility, takes the tribute like a king, and those 
that have followed him have willingly tendered their allegiance. 

The unity of Spinoza’s system, notwithstanding its aspect of rigid 
geometrical demonstration, is to be found only in a reference to the man 
and his aims, and in the acknowledgment that philosophy is only a means . 
to an end—an end which may be attained through other channels than 
philosophy. That end is the rational freedom of the individual and the 
attainment of peace of mind through the joyous exercise of it. His criti- 
cism of scripture, and his ideas of the scope of national religions and of 
society, which can be safely developed only through the free exercise of 
the moral activities of the individual, are to be understood in this sense. 
His rationalism, while it discounted the supernatural, opened up a realm 
of new possibilities in Nature itself, which man could enter into only 
through the peace that comes of the satisfaction of reason and the religious 
instincts in the pious recognition of a purpose in each thing and event 
beyond the scope of our personal relation to it. Every question with him 
was not merely the solution of a problem, but the choice of a life’s aim; 
the highest good, the purest blessedness, was the recognition that nothing 
could be otherwise than it was, and a nobler Stoicism was the result. The 
will of God was the highest law, and cause and effect its daughters. His 
practice was at one with his teaching. He did not seek to disturb religious 
conviction, or to invalidate dogmas, in those who simply accepted them ; 
and the account we have of his conduct towards the good Van Spyels, 
with whom he lodged, is highly illustrative. 

The essays which Professor Knight has edited, and which are admirably 
translated, in bringing effectively before us the leading points in the life 
and philosophy of Spinoza, sufficiently emphasize this, and emphasize 
also the fact that he differs from the mass of metaphysicians in the 
intimate and inseparable relation in which the man stands to his philo- 
sophy. Professor Land and Kund Fischer both deal with this point, and 
illustrate it effectively. M. Renan is picturesque, graceful, sympathetic ; 
and Herr Van Vloten, if a little rhetorical, is also in earnest, and speaks 
with purpose. 

Dr. Martineau has written with great insight and sympathy. The man’s 
noble and lofty character commands his admiration, and his comprehen- 
sion of his purpose as a man is equalled by his discernment in dealing 
with his philosophy. The biography, which is written with great ability, 
forms only about one-third of the volume; the rest is a careful criticism 
of Spinoza’s writings. Dr. Martineau’s discussion of the character of 
Attribute is specially ingenious; and his argument on Sin as negative, 
as mere no-being, which wants no cause, is more effective than we have 
read elsewhere. The questions of Theism, Atheism, and Pantheism are — 
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also ably discussed; as well as the question how far God, under the defi- 
nitions of Spinoza, could be regarded as conscious, intelligent, personal. 
The last chapter, in which Dr. Martineau deals with Spinoza’s Biblical 
criticism, closes by some sentences on Spinoza’s conception of Christ, 
who, he says, ‘ apprehended the loving will of God without word or vision, 
but immediately, mind with mind, in unique spiritual communion.’ Dr. 
Martineau’s volume was written with a view to publication in Professor 
Knight’s ‘ Philosophical Series,’ but was found to be too extended. Instead 
of cutting it down to space, Dr. Martineau has published it independently 
—a circumstance on which a large circle of readers will congratulate 
themselves.. The portrait, from a picture at Wolfenbiittel, brings us for 
the first time in contact with a countenance that we can believe to be that 
of Spinoza. 


On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge. By Ma.coum 
Guturie, Author of ‘On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of 
Evolution.’ Triibner and Co. 


Mr. G. H. Lewes laid it down that a philosophy could only be effectively 
assailed. by one who had once owned it as a disciple. Mr. Guthrie has 
this in his favour, that he is not opposed to Mr. Spencer as regards the 
scientific doctrine of Evolution, or natural development, so far as it is 
known to us; but, though he approaches the study of Mr. Spencer sym- 
pathetically, he discovers so many blanks and inconsistencies in his 
method, so many failures in his deductive treatment, and confusions in 
his explanations, that he has been moved to set down systematically his 
record of errors and lacune. This he does in a lucid and telling way, 
making it abundantly clear that Mr. Spencer does sometimes depart from 
his own principles. Mr. Guthrie finds that Mr. Spencer nowhere sets 
down his proposed unifications in the distinct form of a proposition. The 
unknown cause, Mr. Guthrie holds, after being discriminated and sent 
about its business, is constantly drawn back again. ‘In the book on the 
Knowable, the Unknowable is constantly presenting itself. It meets one 
at every turn, and each important turn is a back-door into the Unknow- 
able. Elaborate results of careful structure are constantly vitiated by 
references to the unknowability of the factors employed.’ Oxygen, argues 
Mr. Guthrie, is a bundle of attributes; but what ties the attributes 
together, and wherein does it differ from that which ties together different 
attributes in hydrogen? Mr. Guthrie, through a series of severe analysis, 
asserts that Mr. Spencer, in spite of his various propositions, under the 
head of Mystical, Metaphysical, Physical, Supraphysical, or Symbolical, 
has not commanded the requisite means for unifying knowledge. Mr. 
Spencer cannot have it both ways; he cannot consistently reduce know- 
ledge to a series of subjective experiences, and then, when it serves his 
expositional efforts, treat objectivity as antecedent and independent—a 
universe of whose inter-relations we are but the incidents. Mr. Guthrie 
proceeds in a systematic style in his work—more so, indeed, than he 
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claims; and whatever may be the judgment of metaphysicians on his 
work, it is quite clear that the Unknowable, though set aside in abstrac- 
tion, is inseparable from reality, and that even a philosophy which sets 
out by repudiating it cannot find a law sufficient for unity without some- 
how involving its recognition. Mr. Guthrie’s discussion of Mr. Spencer’s 
use of the terms Matter, Motion, and Force, as including at once the 
definite and incomprehensible, is convincing on the formal ground. 


Attempts at Truth. By Sr. Grorce Stock. Tribner and Co. 

Mr. Stock’s volume would suggest an article; but we must content our- 
selves with a few lines. He is certainly a bold man, and can relate what 
may appear to some logical contradictions by a strong bond of personal 
interest. We read and are puzzled, read on and are repelled, read on 
again and are so reassured as to betake ourselves to studying the character 
of the writer instead of his argument. His argument amounts to this, 
that theism cannot be maintained in face of certain recent results of 
science ; for evolution, as developed into its more recent forms, has, it 
would seem, possessed itself of his intellect, though it has left unstilled and 
unrepressed certain cravings of the moral being, which leads him to resist” 
the final inroad of sceptical impression, not only by belief in spirits but 
in ‘ spiritualism.’ Having gone, as it would seem, to the end of the road, 
he turns back halfway, and fancies he is describing the full circle. God 
must be abandoned, but the soul must be immortal; evolution, in his 
idea, proves both. The old-fashioned arguments were thought to include 
the two things as only different sides of the same reality; but Mr. Stock 
ingeniously recovers himself by putting spirit or individuality as some- 
thing apart altogether from the elements that were presumed to have 
generated it, which is very much like finding room for a special act of 
creation in the case of every individual soul. Philosophiecally, it is the 
old question of conscious personality, the ‘I, whence is it? what is it ? 
whither does it go? Mr. Stock has applied a vigorous intellect to try to 
solve the problem in a new way, which shall recognize modern science 
and yet provide for a future life; but he fails where all such mid-way 
attempts must fail, either in proving too little or in proving too much, 
and as a result presents us with what will really seem to most minds a 
more irrational and a worse condition than that which Jean Paul Richter 
figured in his dream of an intelligent creature without a Father. But no 
thoughtful man could read Mr. Stock’s book without admiring his sin- 
cerity, his love of truth, and his literary ability. Some of the points made 
against prevailing systems are most efficient. Mr. Stock is an independent 
thinker, and his argument against Utilitarianism, as sacrificing the end 
to the means, is conclusive. ‘If its reasoning be sound,’ says Mr. Stock, 
‘the Utilitarian would seem to stand committed to infanticide and murder 
out of a rational regard for his kind,’ 
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ERRATA. 


In consequence of Post-Office delay, the Author’s corrections for 
Art. VII., as under, did not reach the printers till a large portion of 
the Edition had been delivered. 


Page 401, line 30, for Vélkspsychologie, read Volkerpsychologie. 


Page 407, line 2 from bottom, for non-combination, read no com- 
bination. : 

Page 418, line 10, for ‘‘as in the sense,’’ read in the sense in which. 

Page 421, line 31, for ‘‘a verb meaning ‘stand,’” read an adverb 
meaning ‘ here.’ 

Page 421, line 34, for stand, read go. 

Page 422, line 8, for directed, read divided. 
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